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To the Kight Honourable jL<f A- f'tj iii 

Philip Lord Hardwicke, 

Lord High Chancellor of Great-} 
Britain.* 



My Lordy 
As no. one has exercised the 
Powers of Speech with juster and 
more universal applause, than your- 
self; I have presumed to inscribe 
the following Treatise to yotir Lord- 
ship, its End being to investigate 
the Principles of those Powers. It 
has a farther claim to your Lord- 
ship's Patronage, by being connect- 
ed in some degree with that politer . 
Literature, which, in the most im- , 
pprtant scenes of Business, you , 
A 2 have 

* The above Dedication is, printed as- it originally 
stood, the Author being desirous that what he intended 
as a real Respect to the noble Lord, when living, should 
oow be considered, as a Testimony of Gratitude to his • 
Memory. 

i 0.350 1. 



iv DEDICATION. 

have still found time to cultivate. 
With regard to myself, if what I 
have written be the fruits of that 
Security and Leisure, obtained by 
living under a mild and free Go- 
vernment; to whom for this am I 
more indebted, than to your Lord- 
ship, whether I consider yoii as a 
Legislator, or as a Magistrate, the 
first both in dignity and reputation?. 
♦ Permit me therefore thus publicly 
to assure your Lordship, that with 
the greatest gratitude and respect I 
am, My Lord, 

Your Lordship's most obliged, 

and most obedient humble Servant^ 



Cloie qfSaUtbury, 
Oct. 1, 1751. 



James Harris. 
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PREF A C E. 

JL HE chief End proposed hy the Aii-^ 
thor of this Treatisfi in making it publiCj 
has been to excite his Readers to auriosi-^ 
ty and inquiry; not to teach them him-- 
self hy prolix and formal Lectures^ (from 
the efficacy of which he has little expec^ 
tation) but to induce them^ if possible^ to 
become Teachers to themselves^ by an im-* 
partial use of their own understandings. 
He thinks nothing more absurd than the 
common notion of Instruction^ as if Sci*- 
ence' were to^ he poured inta the Mind^ 
like water into a cistern^ that passively 
waits to receive all that comes. The 
growth of Knowledge he rather thinks 
to resemble the growth of Fruit ; however 
external causes may in some degree co^ 
operate^ it is the internal vigour , and vir- 
A3. ttie 
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tue of the tree, that must ripen the juices 
to their just maturity. 

This then, namely, the exciting men to 
inquire for themselves into subjects wor^ 
thy of their contemplation, this the Au- 
thor declares to have been his first and 
principal motive for appearing in print. 
Next to that, as he has always been ah- 
ijcr of Letters, he would willingly approve 
Ms studies to the liberal and ingenuous. 
Me has particularly named these, in dis- 
tinction to others ; because, as his studies 
were never prosecuted with the lectst re- 
gard to lucre, so they are rib way calcu^ 
latedfor any lucrative End. The libe^ 
ral therefore and ingenuous (whom he 
has mentioned already) are those, to 
whose perusal he offers what he has writ- 
ten. Should they judge favourably of 
his attempt, he may not perhaps hesitatt 
to confess, - 

Hocjuvatet mclli est— 

For 
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For iho' he hopes he cannot be charged 
with the foolish love of vain Praise^ he 
has no desire to be thought indifferent, or 
insensible to honest Fame. 

From the influence of these sentiments^ 
he has endeavoured to treat his subject 
with as much ofder, correctness, and per- 
spicuity as in his power ; and if he has 
failed, he can safely say (according to 
the vulgar phrase) that the failure has 
been^his misfortune, and not his fault. 
He scorns those trite and contemptible 
methods of anticipating pardon for a bad 
performance, that " it was the hasty 
^' fruits of a few idle hours ; zofitten 
" merely for private amusement ; never 
^* revised ; published against consent, at 
" the importunity of friends, copies 
" (God knows how) having by stealth - 
^' gotten^ abroad;'' with other stale jar- 
gon of equal falsehood and inanity, 
may we not ask such Prefapers, If what / 
they allege be true, what has the 
^ A 4 world 
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world to do with them and their cru- 
dities. 

As to the book itself 9 it can say this in 
its behalf, that it does not merely corifina 
itself to what its title promises, but ex-^ 
patiates freely into whatever is collateral i 
aiming on every occasion to rise in its in- 
quiries, and to pass, as far as possible, 
' from small matters to the greatest. Nor 
is if formed merely upon sentiments that 
are now in fashion, or supported only by 
such authorities as are modern. Many 
Authors are quoted, that now-a-days are 
but tittle studied ; and some perhaps, 
whbse very names are hardly known. 

The Fate indeed of ancient Authors 
(as we have happened to mention them) 
is not unworthy of our notice. A few of 
them survive in the Libraries of the 
learned, where some venerable Foliq, that 
still goes by their name, just sufices to 
give them a kind of nominal existence. 

The 
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The rest have long fallen into a deeper 
obscurity J their very names when men^ 
tioned^ affecting us as little^ as the names^ 
when we read them, of those subordinate 
Heroes^ 

. Alcandnimque, Haliumque, No- 
emonaque, Prytanimque, 

Now if an Author , not content with 
the more eminent of antient Writers^ 
should venture to bring his reader into 
suck company as these last, among peo- 
ple (imtke fashionable phrase) that no- 
body knows ; what usage, what quarter 
can he have feason to expect ? Should 
the Author of these speculations have 
done this (and it is to be feared he has) 
what method had he best take in a circum-- 
stance so critical? — Let us suppose him 
to apologize in the best manner he xan^ 
and in consequence of this, to suggest as 
follows--^ 
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He hopes there mil be found a plea* 
sure in the contemplation of antient sen^^ 
timents, as the view of antient Architec-^ 
ture^ thd in ruins^ h(is something venera- 
ble. Add to this, what from its antiqui^ 
ty is but little known, has from that very 
circumstance the recommendation of no^ 
velty ; so that here, as in other instances. 
Extremes may be said to meet. JPar- 
ther still, as the Authors, whom he has 
quoted, lived in various ages, and in dis- 
tant countries; sofne in the full maturity 
of Grecian and Roman Literature; 
some in its declension ; find others in pe- 
riods still more barbarous, and depraved ; 
it may afford perhaps no unpleasing spe- 
culation, to see how the samjb Reason 
has at all times prevailed; how there is 
ONE Truth, like one Sun, that has en- 
lightened human Intelligence through 
every age, and saved it from the dark- 
ness both of Sophistry and Error. 

Nothing can more tend to^ enlarge the 

Mind 
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Mind^ than ihese extensite views ofMen^ 
and human Knowledge; nothing can- 
more effectually take us off from thefooU 
ish admiration of what is immediately 
before our eyes^ and help us to ajuster 
estimate both of present Men^ and present 
Literature. 

It is perhaps too much the case with 
the multitude in every nation^ that as 
they know little beyond themselves^ and 
their own affairs^ so out of this harrow 
sphere of knois&ledge^ they think nothing 
worth knowing. As 'we Britons by 
our situation live divided from the whole 
worlds this perhaps will be found to be 
more remarkably our case. And hence 
the reason^ that our studies are usually 
satisfied in the works of our own CouU" 
irymen; that in Philosophy y in Poetry j 
in every kind of subject, whether serious 
or ludicrous^ whether sacred or profme^ 
we think perfection with ourselves^ and 
that it is siiperfiuous to search farther. 

The 
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The Author of this Treatise Would hif 
no means detract from the just honpurs 
due to those of his Countrymen,, who ee- 
. ther in the present y or preceding age^ 
have so illustriously adorned At. But 
tho* he can with pleasure arid < sincerity 
join in celebrating their deserts, he would, 
not have the admiration of these, or of 
any other few, to pass thro^ blind excess 
into a contempt of all others* Were such> 
' ' Admiration to become universal, an odd. 
event Would follow; a few learned men, 
without any fault of their own, would, 
contribute in a manner to the extinction^ 
of Letters. 

A like evil to that of admiring only 
the authors; of our own age^ is that ofad^ 
miring only the authors of one particular^ 
Science. There is indeed in this last 
prejudice something peculiarly unfortu^ 
nate, and that is, the more excellent the 
Science, the more likely it will be found 
to produce this effect. 

There 
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There are few Sciences more intrinsic 
catty valuable^ than Mathematics. 
Jt is hard indeed to say; to which they 
have more contributed^ whether to the 
Utilities of Life ^ or to the sublimest parts 
of Science. They are the noblest Praxis 

ofLoGIC, or UNIVERSAL REASONING. 

Jt is thro' them we may perceive^ how 
the stated Forms of Syllogism are exem^ 
plified in one Subject^ namely the Pre- 
dicament of Quantity. By^markihg the 
force of these Forms, as they are applied 
here, we may be enabled lo apply them 
of ourselves elsewhere. Nay farther 
still'-^by viewing the Mind, during its 
process in these syllogistic employ- 
ments, we may come to know in part, 
what kind of Being it is; since Mind, 
like other Powers, can be only known 
from its Operations # JVhoever there^ , ^ 
fore will study Mathematics in this 
view, will become not only by Mathema- 
tics a more expert Logician, and by Lo-^^ 
pc a more rational Mathematician, but 

a wiser 
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« wiser Philosopher^ and an acuter Kea^ 
saner ^ in all the possible subjects either 
of science or deliberation. 

But when Mathematics, instead of be-- 
ing applied to this excellent purpose;, are , 
used not to exemplify Logic, but to sup^ 
ply its place; no wonder if Logic pass 
into c^ntempty and if Mathematics, 
instead of furthering science ^ become in 
fact an obstacle. For when men^ know-- 
ing nothing of that Reasoning which is 
universal, ccwwe to attach themselves for 
years to a • single Species, a species 
wholly hwolved in Lines and Numbers 
only; they grow insensibly to believe 
these last as inseparable from all Reason-* 
ingy as the poor Indians thought every 
horseman to be Anseparable from his 
horse. 

And thus we see the use^ nay the netes-- 
sity of enlarging our literary viewsj lest 
even Knowledge itself should obstruct 
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its own growth, and perform in $om^ 
measure the part of ignorance and bar^ 
haritjf. 

Such then is the Apology made ly the 
Author of this Treatise^ for the multipli^ 
city of antient quotations^ with which he 
has filed his Book. If he can excite in 
his .readers a proper spirit of curiosity ; 
if he can help in the least degree to e/i- 
large the bounds of Science ; to revive , 
the decaying taste ef antient Literature ; 
to lessen the bigotted contempt of every 
thing not modern; and to assert to Au^ 
thors of every age their just portion of 
esteem; if he can in the least degree con^ 
ttibuie io these ends^ he hopes it may he 
allowed^ that he has done a service #a 
mankind. Should this service be a rea- 
son for his Work to survive^ h^Jias con-^ 
fest already^ it would be no unpleasing 
event. Should the contrary happen, he- 
must acquiesce initsfate, and let it peace^ 
ably pass to those destined regions, whi- 
3 ther 
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ther the productions of fnodern Wit art 
every day jpassing^ 

■ in vicum vehdentem thus et 
ddores. 



ADVERTISEMENT, 

The Reader is desired to take noticcy 
that 05 often as the authdr quotes, V. I. p. 
&c. he refers to Three Treatises publish- 
ed frst in one Volume^ Octavo^ in the 
year 1744. 
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CHAP, L 

INTRODUCTION. 

Design of the Whole. 

If Men by nature had been frame4 ^**' '• 
for Solitude, they had never felt an Im- 
pulse to converse one with another : ' 
And if, like lower Animals, they, had 
been by nature irrational, they could 
not have recpgnized the proper Subjects 
of Discourse, Since Speech then is 
the joitit Energieof our best and noblest 
Faculties/^) (that is to say, of our Rea- 
B sort 
■ ■ '■■'■ " ■' ■ '" ■ ' '■■ ' ■ ' . ' ■■ ■ - t 

(«)See V. I. p, 147 ta 1 69. S^e also Note xr. p. ^9%^ 
luid Nqt^ xa. p. 296, p( the 8«me yoll^ao^ 
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son and our social Affection) being wiCh^ 
al our peculiar Ornament and Distinc- 
tioii, as Men ; those Inquiries may surely 
be deemed interesting as well as liberal, 
which either search how Spbech may 
be natumlly resoMd] or how, when re- 
solved, it may be again combined. 

Here a iargefieW for speculating 
opens before us, We may either behold 
Speech, as divided into its. constituent 
Parts, as a Statue may ht divided into 
its several Litnfos ; or else, a6 resolved 
into its Matter and Form, as the same 
Statue may be resolved into its Marble 
and Figure, 

Th e s e different Analy sings or iResolu^ 
tions constitute what we call® Philoso- 
PHICAJ4, or Universal Grammar, 

When 

-" >> ■ iifc- ■ 1 1 . 1 ^ 

(^> Grfunmaticam Mmn b^tmrti^m ponemus, ut aKa sit 
lUeraria, alia philosophica, Sfc* Bacon, de ^ugm. Scient. 
VL 1. And soon after he ^A^^-r-Verumtamen JiAcipsi 
re moniii, cogitatione complexi sumus Grammaticam quan" 
dam, qua non tmahgiam vertorum ad inokein, sed anahi^ 
giam int^ Terba tft res m^ ratlonem $&kXi( inqufrat. 
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When we have yiewed Speech thus Cfc. I. 
analysed^ we may then consider, it, as 
compounded. And here in the first place 
we may contemplate thatW Synthemy 
which hy combining simple Term$ pro- 
duces a Truth; then by combining two 
Truths produces a third; and thus 
others, and others, in continued De- 
monstration, till we are led, as by a 
road, into the regions of Science. 

Now this is that superior and most ex- 
cellent Synthesis^ which alone applies < 
itself to our Intellect or Reason^ and 
. B2 which 



Xf^ ^tf-'-^ those zi^rds wbkh wre qntken without con^ 
neSiany there ia HQme either true or ^glsc ; a$for in* 
dance, Mmy nMe, tunnetky eon^reth. Cat. C. 4. So 
again in tha beginning of his Treatise De Inierpretatienef 
9i^) yof oMndnv k^ ^dtft^tf tft ri if'^^s, re 99 to ak-nBh. 
Trtie and Fake ate Been in Cotnpodiion and Division, 
Composition makes affirmative Trnth, Division makes* 
negative J yet both alike bring terms together, and so far 
therefore may be called syntheticaL 
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^^|V^ which to conduct according to Rule, 
constitutes the Art ofXooic, 

Aftee this we may turn to those 
W inferior Compositions, which are 
productive of the Pathetic^ and the 

Pleasant 



(^> Ammonias in his Cpmment on tbe Trearise Hf^i 
'EfpLmletSy p. 53, gives the following Extradb from Hieo^ 
phrasiuSy which is here inserted at length, as well for 
the Excellence of the Matter, as because it is not (I 
believe) elsewhere extant. 

<rop®- 0io9^«r<^) W T« nPO£ TOYX AKPOOMENOrX, 
ois ^ tniyMlnt ri, j^ T»if HPOZ TA nPArMATA, \ml^ &f 

<rxi(7<y aJ)S rjy UPOX TOYZ AKP0ATA2 italayimlau 
tjotifhrn 9C fvkfiitTif ^lort Jt^yof eivlaus IkXiytoQai r» 0*t/4.yo- 
rt^a, ru9 lwft.irunt, aKKa (a.^ rk koiw ^ ^i^rifjiMfAAv»^ 9^ ravv» 
hotft^ftais ov/xvXsxf i» aXXiXotSy £rt ^ci rtfr«;y 9^ ruv rwrots\ two- 
fAsywy, oToy cFofmnias, yXvxvmr®^, i^ ruv ciXXafv iBtun, trt ri 
jpMK^oXoytaSj y^ ^qetyv\oyi»s, Kali xatt^v Wtrvf ^a^aXotyi^ 
CMfOfMfUfy wai r» rJy ajt^»riiVf i^ lK7f7^ii»tf 9^ vpos fi^ 
iSftiSu Xtt^^^iA»^ ^X^tr T?f li yt HPOS TA UPAFMATA ~ 

-^w^ h$Kiyxf^h ^ 'TO otkn^is avo^Mvs. The Relation of 
Speech being twofold (as the Philosopher Theopbrastm. 
hf^h settled it) one to the HxaesM) to whom it ex* 

plains 
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Pleasant in all their kinds. These latter 
Compositions aspire not to the Intel- 
lect, but being addressed to the Imagi-^ 
nation^ the Affections^ and the Sense^ 

become 



plaifu something^ and one to the Thikgs, concerning 
whuA the Speaker proposes to persuade his Hearers: 
With respeB to the first Relation^ that which regards the 
Hearers, are employed Poetry and Rhetoric, Thus it 
becomes the business of these twoy to seteS the most re- 
spectable Words y and not those that are common and of 
vuigar usey and to connect sudi Words harmoniously one 
Tcith another-y so as thro* these things and their conse* 
quences, such as Perspicuity ^ Delicaeyy and the other 
Forms of Eloquence j together with Copiousness <md Bre* 
vity, aUempioye^ in their proper season^ to lead the Hearer ^ 
and strike him^ and hold him tanquished by the power of 
Persuasion". On the contrary y as to the Relation of Speech 
foTHiKOS, here the Philosopher wHt be found to ha^e 
a principal employ y a^ voell in routing the False y as in de^^ 
monsttaiing the True. 

SahSius speaks elegaatly on the same subje^. Cre* 
aoit Deus hominem rationis partidpem ; cuiy quia Socia* 
bUem esse voluity magne pro munere dedit Sermonem. — 
Sermoni autem perfidendo tres opifices adhibuit. Prima 
est Grammadca, qua ab oraiione soktdsmos Sf barbarismos 
expeUit ; secunda Diale^tica, qutein Sermonis veritaie ver» 
satur; tertia l^hetorica, qua omaiUm Sermonis tantum 
exqutrit.yi in* 1. li c. 3. ^ 

i #3 
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^' '• become from their different heightnifig^ 
either Rhetoric or Poetry. 

I^OR need we necessarily view these 
Arte distinctly and apart ; we may ob- 
' serve, if we please, how perfectly they 
co-incide. Grammar is, eqiially re- 
quisite to every one of the rest. And 
though Logic may indeed subsist withr 
put Rhetoric or Poetry, yet so ne- 
cessary to these last is a sound and 
correct IjOgic, that without it, they 
are no bettet than warbling Trifles. 

Now all thesfc Inquiries (as we have 
^ said already) and such others arising 
from them as are of still sublimer Con- 
templation, (of which in the Sequel 
there may be possibly not a few) may 
with justice be deemed Inquiries both 
interesting and Jliberal. 

At present we shall postpone the 
whole synthetical Part, (tha|i, is to say, 

Logic 



Logic and Rhetoric) and confine oui> ©•>• I- 
selves to the analytical, tibtat is to say, 
Univeebai; Deammab. la this we 
shall follow the Order, that w€ have above 
laid dowa, first dividiag Spsbch, as a 
Wfiot-B, into its coHSTiTUBitT Pahts; 
then resolviiig it, as a ComfosI^e, into 
its Matter and Foem; two Methods 
of Analysis very different in their kind, 
and which lead to a variety of very dif- 
fcjrent Speculations. 

SnoutB any one object, that in th« 
course of our Inquiry we sometimes de* 
sceud to things, wiiich appear trivial 
and low ; let him look upon the effects, 
to which those things contribute, then 
from the Dignity of the Consequences, 
let him honour the Principles- 

The following Story may not impro- 
perly be here inserted. " When the 
" Fame of Heraclitus was celebrated 
** throughout Greece^ there were cer- 
B 4 "tain 
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' > 

. P!^ ^\ ^* ^^^ Persons, that had a curiosity to 
^* see so great a Man. They camfe, and, 
** as it happened, . found him warming 
" himself in a Kitchen. The meanness 
" of the {)lace occasioned them to stop ; 
*' upon which the Philosopher thu& ac- 
^^costedthem — ENTER,(sayshe)BOLD- 

" LY, FOE HBR£ TOO T«ERE ARE 
"G0DS(^)/' 

Wjp shall only add, that as there is no 
part of Nature too mean for the Divine 
Presence ; so ther^ is no kind of Sub- 
ject, having its foundation in Nature, 
* that is bdow the Dignity of a philoso- 
phical Inquiry. 



(<^) See Atistot. dc Part. Ammdl. 1. 1. c. 5. 
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CHAP. II- 

Concerning the Analysing of Speech into 
its smallest Parts. 

1 HOSE things wliich sie Jirst to Na^ Ch. n» 
ture^ are not Jirst to Man. Nature be- ''"^"*^ 
gins from Causes^ and thence descends 
to Effects. Human Perceptions first 
open upon Effects^ and thence by slow 
degrees ascend to Causes. Often had 
Mankind seen the Suh in Eclipse, be- 
fore they knew its Cause to be the Moon's 
Interposition; much oftener had they 
seen those unceasing Revolutions of 
Summer and Winter j of Day and Night, 
before they knew the Cause to be 
the Earth's doublie Motion <'«>^. Even 

in 



<«) This Distinction oi first to Marty zud Jirst to Nature^ 
was greatly regarded in the Peripatetic Philosophy. — 
See Arist. Phys. Juscult. 1. 1. c. 1. ThemUtius's Com- 
menton the same. Poster, Andyt, 1. 1. c. 2. De Amma^ 

^ 1. % c. 2. 
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Ch. 11. in Matters of Art and human CteB.* 
tion, if we except a few Artists and. cri* 

tical 



h 2. c. 2. It leads us, whien properly regarded, to a very 
Important Distinction between Intelligence Divine and 
IntdliigeA^ Human, God may be said to view the First, 
as first ; and the Last, as last ; that is, be views Effectg 
through Causes in their natural Order • Man riews the 
Last, as first ; and the First, as last ;. that is, he views 
Causes tiirough Effects, in an inverse Order^ and hence 
the Meaning of that Passage in Aristotle : ^mp y«p t« 
rw9 nntltfldan oiAf^ala vfos to fiy*/^ ty^u to ft«9' %yJtfaMt »ra> 
itf^ r^s ^lAtripxs '<i^vxjns o Nw vpos rx rfi ^vast ^otn^vrotlct 
nrdivluv. As are the Eyes cf Bats to the Light of the Day^ 
so is Man's InteWgence to those Olfject'^ that are by No- 
iurje the brightest a$id most conspicuous of all things. Me- 
"taph. 1. 2. c. 1. See also 1. 7. c. 4. and Bthk. Niconu 
1. I.e. 4. AmmordtJts^ reasoning in the same way, says 
very pertinently to the Subject of this Treatise — ^*A7«wh 
Tw TiT kfifbrtflw piff^f Ik rvv inf^fifc^v i^ <rv»6«T«w lir« r4 
airXeTtpat ^ ri\mrtp» vfoihmi' ra -yip ^vvBir» fAoLXKav awnon 
it^Tv, yy yvuptiMfrtpecr "Ovroi ySir Kf 5 *naus tlptti /x«v Xoyoi», x^ 
nmihy^ojiKfATiii vt^t*s^c[iit, oUf r^fuf^l aitakv^oLt tU ow^a« x^ 
fxiiMt, 9^ ravr» tU avX\»C»f, xijcthx tts roi;^Ei«, vket/' Hu^ 
man Nature may be ueU contented to adonmce from the 
more imperfect and complex to the more simple and per'* 
feet ; for the complex Subjects are more familiar to us, 
and better known. Thus therefore it is that even a ChUd 
knows how to put a Sentence together^ and say^ Socrate^ 
walketh ; but how to resolve this Sentence into a Noun 

and 
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tical Observers^ the rest look tfo higher ^JJ* 
than to the Practice and iqere fVcrki 
knowing nothiiig of those PWftcipZe^) on 
which the whole depends. 

Thxjs in Sp££CH ibr exainple~All 
men, even the lowest, can speak tfaeii' 
Mcrther-Tomgoe. Yet how many of tluar 
muhitiide can jieither write, nor even 
read ? How many of diose, who are thus 
far literate, know nothing of that Gram- 
mar, which respects the Genius of their 
own language? How few then must 
be those, who know Grammar uki* 
VERS AL ; tliat Grammar J which without 
regarding the several Idioms of parti- 
cular Languages, only respects those 
Principles^ that are essenticd to them allf 

> Tis our present Design to inquire 
about this Grammar ; in doing which we 

. shall 



fMdFerb^ and these again Mo Syttaifes, mi Syllablei 
uUo Letters or Elements^ here he is at a loss. Am. in Com. 
4fl Pneiyk. p. M. 
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Ch. n. shall follow the Order consonant to hu^ 
man Perception, as being for that reason 
the moreeasy to::be understood. 

We shall t3egin therefore first from a 
V triad or Sentence^ that combination in 
Speech, .which is obvious .to all; and 
thence pass, if possible, to those its pri- 
mary Parf^,; which, however essentialt 
are only obvious to a few. 

'_WitH respect therefore to the dif- 
ferent Species of Sentences, who is there 
so ignorant, as if we address him in his 
Mother-Toiigi^e, not to know when 'tis 
we asserty and when we question ; when 
^tis we command^ and when we pray or 



For example, when we read in Shake- 
^speare*9 

The Man that hath no music in himself^ 
And is not moved with concord of sweet 

sounds. 
Is Jit for Treasons—^ 
- Or 

* Merchant of Fmce. ^ 
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Or in Milton*, : Ch.n. 

Friends, I hear the tread of nimbU 

feet, i_ ^ ' 

Hasting this way — 

'tis obvious that these are assertive Sen^ 
tences, one founded upon Judgment, 
the other upon Sensation, 

When the Witch in Macbeth says to 
her Companions, 

When shall we three meet again 
In thunder, lightning, and in rain? 

this ^tis evident is an interrogative Sen- 
tence^ 

When Macbeth says to the Ghost of 
fianquo, 

Hence, horrible Shadow, 
Unreal Moclcry^ hence ! 

he speaks an imperative Sentence, founds, 
ed upon the passion of hatred. 

When 

* ' ! J ' ^ ■ ' ' ' III! Ill 1 1 m 

♦ P. L. IV. 860. 
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CK. H;' When Milton says in ttie character 
oflmAlkgrOj 

Haste thee^ Nj/mph^ and bring with thee 

Jest and youthful JoUity^ 
he too speaks an imperative Sentence j 
though founded on the passion, not of 
hatred but of loviB. 

' Wh E N in the begmmng of tfce Fara- 
dtse Lost We jead the followiog address^ 

And chiefly thouy Spirit, that dost 
prefer 

Before all temples tK upright hearty and 
pure^ 

Instruct me^for thou know' st — , 
this is not to be called an imperative 
^entenccj tho' perhaps it bear the same 
Form, but rather (if I may use the Word) 
"'tis a Sentence precative or optative. 

What then shall we say ? Are, Sen- 
tences to be quoted in this manner with- 
out ceasing, all differing from each other 
in their stamp and character ? Are they 
no way reducible to certain definite 

Classes? 
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Classes ? « If not, they can be no objects Gb- n, 
of rational comprehension.— Let us how- 
ever try, 

T^is a phrase often applied to a man^ 
when speaking, that he speaks Ais n i n d ; 
as much as to say, that his Speech or 
Discourse is a puhlkhing of some Energie 
or Motion of his SouL So it indeed is in 
every one that speaks, excepting alone 
the Dissembler or Hypocrite; and he 
too, as far as possible, aflfects the ap- 
pearance. 

Now the Powers OP the soul (over 
and above the mere -f- nutritive) may be 
included all of them in those of Per- 
ception and those of Volitiok. By 
thePowers of Perception, I mean the 
Senses and the Intellect ; by the Powers 
of Volitiok, I mean, in an extended 
sense, not only the Will^ but the several 
Ipassions and Appetites t in short, aW that 

moves 

I I I I ; I ■■ ■ I H I ' " * 

+ Vid. Aristot^ de An. 11, 4. 
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Ch. n. moves to Action^ whether rational or ir^ 
rational. 

If then the leading Powers of the 
Soul be these two, /tis plain that every 
Speech or Sentence, as far as it exhi- 
bits the Soul, must of course respect 
one or other of these. 

If we assert, then is it a Sentence 
which respects the PoM'^ers of Percep- 
tion, For what indeed is to assert y if 
we consider the eXampks above alleged, 

' but to publish some Perception either ^ of 

, the Senses or the Intellect ? 

Again, if we interrogate, if we com'- 
mahd, if we pray, or if we wish, (which 
in terms of Art is to speak Sentences m- 
t^rrogative, imperatiiie, precative, or op- 
tative) what do we but publish so many 
different Volitions ? — For who is it 
that questions f He that has u Desire to 
be informed. — ^Who is it that commands f 
He that has a Willy which he would have 

obeyed^ 
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obeyed*— What are those Beings, who ^j^ 
either msJ^ or pray f Those, whp feej 
certain wants either for themselves, or 
others. 

If then the SoitVs* hading Powers h% 
the; two aboye mentioned^ ^nd it be tru^ 
that all Speech is a publication of tf^s$ 
PQwers, it wjU fgilpw that invert Sen- 
tence WHiJU BE EITHER A SeNTEIJCS 
OF Assertion, or a Sentence of 
VojCition. And thus, by r^^ferring a,l| 
oi them to one of these two classes, havfc 
we found an expedient to reduce their 
mfijiitijtdeW. 

The 



(*) P^lcoy Sir ori ryts '\^y^s rins if^tri^s hrlas ly^H^ns Jv»«- 
fcc/fy rots yih 'pufixMSy rxs'^l ^o;rix^f, rots tl^ o^atitxas Xcyo/xc- 
tar (\iyoj ^t yvus'tnas (Atv, xm^ Jit ytvuaitofA.if ttcot^cv rui tvTMty 
oVoir vSy, ^lawiotif tl^ait^ (potrrata^ott 7^ uiarBviO'tr o^mkIhws li, Ka9* 
&s IfMyifuA^ rZf ayoBS^y fi rm hrvf, i rm $oxivr*;y, orTov 
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Cb. 11. The Extensions of Speech are quite 
indefinite, as may be seen if we com- 
pare 



oAAix lar^w iTi^ov disoreivofAlv^s (rov avfA^aiXXto-Qat ^oKbvrattn^os 
TO rv^uv rris o^i^eus) ^ ijToi Xoydy 'cjap aJ)S ^^riTHcrifis, KocBoivef 
fTTi t5 nrXMATlKOYj^ EPnTHMATIKOY kaX«/A£%tf Aoy«, 

ey Xoy^, uamif Im tS KAHTIKOY, ij T/yo^ «xap' aJlS «j^at- 
^lus' yCf roLvrms, ft wy t3»^aL K^tirloy^, us Iwt rios EYXH£, ft ws- 
iffdc^^ x*'F®*^» "^^ **' '''^ KVflhJi- K»A8/uiyDf nPOSTABEHX 
|M.oyoy AE to An04>ANTIK0N <x9ro Twy yvoJS-iKAfVy k^ ht t5t# 
l^fltyfeXT/xoy Tfty y«yo^Ey)}; ly ^/xjy yvucius runt zj^xyi^oirccv 
uXfiBuSy ft ^aivofAivuSy ^to o^ (xowv t5to ^skIixo^ tf'i' OLy^iSvAs ft 
4'«vS«f, Twy S« aXA4;y »Scy. The Meaning of the above p&s^ 
sage being implied in the Text, we take its translation 
from the Latin Interpreter. Dicendum igitur est^ cuin 
anima nostra ditplicem pdtestatem habeuty cognitiGms^ Sf 
vitWy quce etiam appetitionis ac cupiditatii appeUatur^ qua 
vero cognitioms est, vis esty quA res singidas cognosdmusy 
ut menSf cogitaiio, opinio y phantasiay sensus : appetitus 
verofacultas est, qua bonOy vel qu(B sunty vel quce videri* 
tuTy concupimmuSy ui sunt vohmtaSy consiliuniy ira, cu^ 
piditas : quaiuor orationis species y prceter enwidanteniy a 
partibus atiimi projiciscuntttry quce conoupiscurU ; nan cum. 
animus ipse per se agit, sed cum ad aUum se convertity qui 
ei a4 consequendum id^ quod cupit^ conducere posse . videa* 
tur ; atque etiam vei rationem ab eo exquirity ut m ora* 
tioncy quam Percuiictantem out tnterrogantem vacant ; 
vel rem : siqu€ rem, v^cunripsum comequi cupity qtdcum 

' loquitur^ 
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pare the jEneid to an Epigram of Mar- -Ch. n. 
tiaL But the longest Extension^ with 
which Grammar has to do, is the Ex- 
tension herfe considered, that is to say, 
a Sentence. The greater Extensions 
(such as Syllogisms^ Paragraphs, Sec- 
tions, and complete Works) belong not 
to Grammar, but to Arts of higher or- 
der ; not to mention that all of them iare 
but Sentences repeated. 

Now a Se N T E N c E W may be sketched 
in the following description— a com 

pound 



loquitur y tdin optante oratione, velaUquam ejus actionem 
atque in hoc, vel ut a-prcEstantiore^ ut in Deprecatione ; 
vel ut ah inferiore^ ut in eoj qui proprie Jussus nomina* 
tur. Sola autem Enuncians a cognoscendtfaaUtate profit 
dsdtur : lusque nundat rerum cognitionem, quce in nobi§ 
esty out veratYiy €tut simulatam, Itaque Haec sola verum 
falsumque capit : prcetered vera nulla. Ammon. in Libr. 
de lAterpretaiione. 

(^) Aoy®- Je ^uvi ow9trvi a»?/x.a»T/)tJ, vts tuot, fjJ^ xafl* 

ivroi tmtMunt n. Arist. Poet. c. 20. See also de In« 
tcrpret. c. 4. 

C2 
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^']}* pound Quantity of Sound significant, of 
which certain Parts are themselves also 
significant. 

Thus when I say [the Sun shinetk] 
liot only the whole quantity q{ sound has 
a^neaning, but certain parts also, such 
as [Snn^ and [shineth.'l 

But what shall we say ? Have these 
Parts again other Parts, which are in 
like uiahner significant, and so may the 
progress be pursued to infinite ? Can , 
We siippose all Meaning, like Body, to 
be divisible, and to include within it- 
self other meanings without end ? If 
this be absurd, then must we heces*sarily 
admits that there is such a thing as a 
Sound significant, of which no Part is vf 
itself significant. And this is what we 
call the proper character of a^^>> Word. 

For 

• De Poetic, c. 20. th Interpret, c. 2 & 3. Priscian\ 
Definition of a Word (Lib. 2.) is as follows — J)i&ie est 

pars 
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For thus, though ttie Words [Si^w] aijd Gb. II. 
[$hineth] have each a Meaning, yet is ^ •' 
there certainly no Meaning in any of 
their Parts, neither in the Syllables of 
the one, nor in the Letters of the other. 

If therefore all Speech, whether 
in prose or verse, every Whole, every 
Section, every Paragraph, every Sen- 
tence, imply a certain Meanings divisible 
into other Meanings^ but Words imply 
a Meaning, which is not so divisible : it 
follows that Words will be the smallest 
parts of Speech, in as much as nothing 
less has any Meaning at all. 

To 



pars minima oraiionis eonstruda, id est^ in ordine compO' 
sitas* Pars autemy quantum ad Mum inteiiigendum, id 
esif ad totius sensus mteUedum. Hoc autem ideo dictum 
est, ne quis conetur vires in duas partes dividere, hoc fsst, 
»i vi 4" res ; non enim adtotum inteUigendum haxjitdivi^ 
si0. To Prisdan we may add Theodore Gaza. — Ai^ts 5«; 
iJf^iXaX*^^^ **'*'* oviitT«|<» .Xoy«l Introd. Gram. 1.4. 
Plato shewed them this characteristic of a Word — See 
Cratylus, p. 385. Edit Sern 

C 3 
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Ch. II. y^ know therefore the species of Words, 
• must needs contribute to the knowledge 
of Speech^ as it implies a knowledge of 
its minutest Parts. 

Th I s therefore must become our next 
Inquiry. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP III. 

Concerning the species of- Words j the 
smallest Parts of Speech. 

ijET us first search for the Species of ch. Iti. 
Words among those Parts of Speech, "^"^^"^"^ 
commonly received by Grammarians. 
For Example, in one of the passages 
above cited. — 

The Man that hath no music in himself^ 
And is not moifd with concord of sweet 

sounds^ 
Is Jit for treasons — 

Here the Word [The'] is an Article ; — 
[Man] [JVb] [Music] [Concord] [Sweet] . 
[Sounds] [Fit] [Treasons] are all No u n s , 
some Substantive^ and some Adjective — 
[That] and [Himself] are Pronouns — 
[Hath] and [is] are Verbs — [movd] a 
Participle— [N^of] an Adverb — 
[And] a Conjunction — [In\[With] 
C 4 ' and 
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Ch. III. and [For] are Prepositions, In one 
senteince we have all those Parts of 
Speech, which the Greek Grammarians 
ate found tt) acknowledge. Tht Latiiis 
only differ in having no Article, and in 
separating the Interjection, as 9. 
Part of itself, wliich the Greeks include 
among the Species of Adverbs. 

What then shall we (ieterthine? why 
are there not more Species of Words ? 
why so many ? or if neither more nor 
fewer, why these and not others ? 

To resolve, if possible, these several 
Queries, let us examine any Sentence 
that comes in our w*ay,^and see what 
diflFerences we can discover it its Parts. 
For example, the same Sentence above, 

The Man that htith no Mmic^ ^c. 

One Difierence soon occurs, th^t 
BOtne Woflrds are variable^ arid others in^ 
variable. Thus the W^rd Man ttiay he 
Varied into Man's md Men; tidtk/itits 

Havcy 
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Have^ Hust^ Had^ ^c. Sweet into Sweet- Ch> M^ 
eY and Stsrettesl ; Fit into Fitter and 
Fittest. On the contrary, the Words 
TAc, IVi, iiwrf, and some others, remain 
aft they are, and tmnot he altered. 

And yet it may be questioned, bow 
far this DilFerende is essential. For in 
the fiwt ptecfe, thei* are Variations^ 
whiteh <^ti be li&rdly called necessary, 
beca^ise only $^G>me I;a»gu;a;ges have 
them, and others have them niot. Thus 
the Greeks have the dual Variation, 
which is^iinkfeowtt both to the Modems, 
and to the ancient Latins. 'Kins the 
G^eks and Latim vary theifr Adjectives 
by the iri^ Variation of Oender, Case, 
t»d Nuttifecsr ; nc^iereas the SnjgUsh me- 
tet vary theni in «ny of those ira,ys, 
bdt through »ll bmfis of Oomoard pre^ 
serve them i^tiffl the ^sattrae. Nay even 
those very Variiafticms, wMoh appear 
most necessary^ may have tbeir .plaoes 
supplied by other methods; some by 
Aumliars^ as when for Bruti or Bruto^ 

we^ 
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Ch- ni. ^e say, of BrutuSy . to Brutus, ; some by 
meer Position^ as when fof Brutumama- 
vit CassiuSy we say, Cassius lov'd Brutus. 
^ For here the Accusative, which in Latin 
is known any where from its Variation^ 
is in English only known from its Posi- 
tion or place. 

, If then the Distinction of Variable 
and Invariable will not answer our pur- 
pose, let us look farther for some other 
more essential. 

> Suppose then we should dissolve the 
Sentence above cited, and view its seve- 
ral Farts as tliey stand separate and de- 
tached. Some 'tis plain still preserve a 
Meaning (such as Man, Music, Sweety 
&c.) others on the contrary hnmediately 
lose it (such as. And, The, With, &c.) 
Not that these last have no meaning at 
all, but in fact they never have it, but 
when in company, or associated. 

Now 
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Now it should seem that this Dis- 
tinction, if any, was essential. For all 
Words are significant, or else they would 
not be Words ; and if every thing not 
absolute^ is of course relative^ then will 
all Words be significant either absolutely 
or relatively. 

With respect therefore to this Dis- 
tinction, the first sort of Words may be 
calFd sigvificant by themselves; the latter 
may be call'd significant by relation ; or 
if we like it better, the first sort niay be 
caird Principals^ the latter Accessories. ' 
The first are like those stones in the ba- 
sis of an Arch, which are able to support 
themselves, even when the Arch is de- 
stroyed ; the latter are like those stones 
in its Summit or Curve, which can no 
> longer stand, than while the whole sub- 

sistsW. 

§This 

<^) ApoUonius of Alexandria (one of the acutest Au- 
thors that eTcr wrote on the Subject of Grammar) illus. 
trates the 4ifittrent power of Words, by the different 

power 
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Ch. III. i§ This Distinction being admitted, 
we thus pursue our Speculations. All 

things 



power of Letters. "Erif ov rfimn ruv Totx^tu* ri pif hi 

ainv rm ^utnkvlu^ «x «X« }^ryt¥ rrnt l>L^<!fm<Ttv, Ton dvrlv r^owot 
I s-i* rrfuwn(rau xotVi reov ^sje*'*'. 4' H-h ya^ dvlm, r^jhfon rim 

dvruw^iuvy lirtfp'nfMirdfv' — out '^1, uvgJt^n av^du^oattt, eufetpJiUia't 

«7Pofl«o-£ft;y, ruv oipQfOJv, rum avv^sart^ofv' ra yap raiqtvrct in rw* 
fLOftcfv <rv(r(myMmi, In the same manner^ im of the Ele» 
igkents or Letters^ some are Vpoiets.^ ^ich of themselves 
eow^pieie a Spuml; others are Consonants, vohich mtkout 
the ielp of Vowels have no express Focalit^ ; so likewise 
may we conceive as to the nature of Words. Some of them y 
fike FoiDels^ are efthemsdves expresmcy -as isU^ case of 
Vefibsy NoutiSj Pronouns^ and A4v6rbs ; others, like Con-, 
jonants^ wait for their Vowels, being enable tofiecome ex- 
pressive 6y their own proper strength, as is the €ase of 
f repositions, Articles, and ConjunSiions i for these parts 
'Of Speech ane jadnaa^^ Con^gmjmv^, that is, are onfy «^- 
nificantf when associated to something else. Apollon.de 
Syntani. L* 1 . c. 3. Itaque quibusdam philosophis pla- 

Cldt NOMEN Sf VERBUM SoLAS ESSE PARTES OrATIONIS ; 

cwtera vero, Adminic^ula vel Juncturas earum : quomO' 
do n^noium qMtrt^i «mt 4ahvAx .^ iraf>es,, cat^ra uutem (id 
^, cem, •s^ujyuE, 4f ^dbm 4^ simiHa) imQula 4* cof^y^Um- 

tionfis 
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things whatever either ei:'^^ as the Ener- Cb. ID. 
gies^ or Affections^ of some other things or 
without being the Energies or Affections 
of some other thing. If they exist as the 
Energies or Affections of something else^ 
then are they called Attributes.-— 
Thus to* think is the attribute of a Man; 
to he white^ of a Swan ; to fty^ of an 
£agle ; to he four-footed^ of a Horse.— 
If they exist not after this manner ^ then 
are they call'd Substances*. Thus 
Man^ Swan, Eagle, and Horse, are 
none of them Attributes, but all Sub- 
stances, because however they may 
exist in Time and Place, yet neither of 
these^ nor of any thing else, do they 
exist as Energies or Affections. 

Akd 



tiones partium nods (hoc est, tabidarum Sf trabium) non 
partes navis dicuntur. Prkc L*. XL 913. 

♦ Substances.] Thus Aristotle. Nt/f t^h 5» rlma h^- 
rai, ri tsor Is-^ ii yd"/*, or/ to ft^ xaO' ivoKuiAhs, otXXde xa9' 
irc^ otxXa. Metaph. Z. y. p. 106. £d. Sylb. 
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CK. III. And thus all things whatsoever, being 
either </) Substances or Attributes^ it fol- 
lows of course that all Words, which are 
significant as Principals, must needs be 
significant of either the one or the other. 
If they are significant of Substances, they 
ure CBlYd Substantives ; ii oi Attributes, 
they are call'd Attributives. So that 
ALL Words whatever, signifiqant as 
. Principals, are either Substantives 
or Attributives. 

Again, as to Words, which are only 
significant as -Accessories, they acquire a 
Signification either from being asso- 
ciated to one Word, or else to many. If 
to one Word alone, then as they can do 
no more than in some manner define or 
determine, they may justly for that rea- 
son 



(/> This diyision of things into Substance and Attribute 
seems to h»ve been admitted by Philosophers of all Se6is 
and ages/ See Catagor. c. 2, Metaphi^s, L. VII. c. 1. 
J)e Coelo, L. III. c. 1. 
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son be called Definitives. If to ma- Ch. III. 
nt/ Words at once^ then as they serve to 
no other purpose than to connect^ they 
are called for that reason by the name 

of GoNNECTIV:^S. 

And thus it is that all Words what- 
ever are either Principals or Accessories ; 
or under other Names, either signi/icant 
from themselves^ or significant by rela- 
tion. — If significant from themsehes^ they 
are either Substantives- or Attributives ; 
if significant by. relation^ they are either 
Definitives or Connectives. So that un- ^ 
der one of these four Species, Sub- 
stantives, Attributives, Defini- 
tives, and Connectives, are al£ 
Words, however different ^ in a manner 
included. 

If any of these Names seem new and 
unusual, we may introduce others 
more usual, by. calling the Substantives^ 
Nouns ; the Attributives^ Verbs ; the 

Definitives^ 
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Ch>iiL J}eJmHves^ AETiciEs; and th^ C(m« 
nectivesj Conjunctions. 

Shou'd it be askM, what then bet- 
comes of PronounSy Adverbs^ Prepositwm^ 
and Interjections; the answer is, either 
they must be found included within the 
3p€cies above-mentioned, or else must 
be admitted for so many Species by 
themselves* 

§ Theue were various opinions in 
ancient Days, as to the number of these 
Parts or Elements of Speech* 

P/ii;f(> in his * Sophist mentions only 
two, the Noun and the Verb. Arktotle 
mentions no more, where he treats of 
•f-Prepositions. Not that those acute 
Philosophers were ignorant of the other 
Parts, but they spoke with referenee to 

Logic 

" ' " III. I »l.| Mi l . II n ■ . M . ' , .1 , 

, ♦ Tom. I. p, 261. Edit. Ser. 
f De Interpr. c. 2 ft 3. 
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Logic or Diakptk(s>y considering the Cb. III. 
Essence of Speech as contained in these 
two, because these alone combined . 
make a perfect a^etiive Sentence, which 
noiie of the rest without them are able 
to effect. Hence therefore Aristotle in 
his ^treatise ofFoetry (where he was to 
lay down the elements of a more varie- 
gated 

i. y i.iii-# ■ ■ >■■ ,1 ,■, . i,li .,,■ ■— ■ II - I PI .11 i... ^ ■ ' . II. 

(g) Partes igitur orationis sunt secundum Dialecticot 
duce^ NoMEN Sf Verbum ; quia ha: soloe eiiamper se con^ 
junSieB pienam^ fadunt orationem'; alias autem partes 
vMhryofniMirdt^ hoc esi^ eonsignificaniia appeUabaM* 
Priscian. I. 2. p. 574* Edit. Putschii. Existii kic qmdam 
qucestioy cur duo tantum^ Nomen (§r Verbum, se (Aristom 
tdes sc.} detefminare promittat^ cum plures partes ora^ 
tiome efsse vi(kanti9r* Qwbw hoc dkendum esL tantum 
Arutotelem hoc libra diffinisse^ quantum illi ad id, quod 
instituerat tractare, suffedt. Tractat namque de simplict 
enunttativa orationem quae scilicet hujusmodi esfy ut junc^ 
lis tantUfH Verbis et Nomin^ua componatur, — Quare su» 
perfiiium est qucerere, cur alias, quoque^ qux videntur ora- 
tionis partesy non proposuerity qui non totius simpliciter 
orationisy sed tmtum simplicis orationis instituit elementa 
partiri. Boctius in Libr. de Interpretat. p. 295. Apol^ 
hmm fr6m tbesdiore priadiples degaatly calls the Noun 
and Vkrb t« l/x4/vxoraT« fbf^ t5 ^oy«, themo$t animated 
paHsjafSp^sh: De Syntaii, 1. 1. cv 3, p. 24. See also 
Plie^^jfi^iiwest. Platm. p. 1009. 

* Wet • 6«p. sa 

D 
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,Ch. m, gained speech) adds the Article and Con- 
Junction to the Noun and Verb, and so 
adopts the satoe Parts, with those esta- 
blished in this Treatise. To Aristotle^ 
authority (if indeed better can be re- 
quired) may be added that also of the 
elder Stoics (^^K 

The latter Stoics instead of four 
Parts made five, by dividing the Noun 
into the Appellative and Proper. Others 
increased the number, by detaching 
the Fronoun from the Noun ; the Parti- 
ciple and Adverb from the Verb ; and 
the Preposition from the Conjunction. 
The JLatin Grammarians went farther, 
and detached^Ae Interjection from the 
Adverb, within which by the Greeks it 
was always included, as a Species. 
- ' - We 



W For this we hare thfe authority of DiomfshtSy of 
Halicarnassusy De Struct. OraL SeSi. 2; whom Quintu 
Han followar, Inst. L I, c. 4. Diogenes Ixiertius 9rTid 
Priscian make th^n alif ays to have admitted five Parts. 
See Priscian^ as before, and Laertius, lib. VIL Segni* 57, 
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, We are told indeed by (ODionysiu^ Ch. ni. 
of HaUcarnassus and Quintilian^ that 
Aristotle^ with Theodectes, and the more . 
early writers, held but three Parts of- 
speech, the Noun^ the Verb^ and the 
Conjunction. This, it must be owned, 
accords with the oriental ' Tongues, 
whose Grammars (we are W told) admit 
no other. But as to Aristotle^ we have 
his own authority to assert the contrary, 
who not only enumerates the^ four 
Species which we have adopted, but 
ascertains them each by a proper De- 
finition.* 

D 2 To 

(^) See the places quoted in the note immediately pre- 
ceding. 

(^) Anliquissima eorum est opinio, qui ires classes foci' 
unt, Estque hcec Arabum quoque senientia — Hebron quO'^ 
que (guiy cum Arabes GrammtUicam scribere desinerenfy 
ariem earn demum scribere cceperuni, quod ante annos cdw- 
ttgitdrciter quadringentos) Hebmi, inquam^ hoc in re se» 
cuti sunt mqgistros sues Arabes. — Imma vero trium das» * 
stum numerum alicB etiam Orientis lingum retinenU-^ 
Dubtumy uirum e& in re Orientales imitati sunt antiqt^os * 

Grcecorumy an hipotius secuti sunt Orientalium exemplum* 
tltut esty etiam veteres Grcecos' ttes tantum partes agno-' 
msej fion solum autor est Dionysiu^, &c. Voss. de Ana- 
log. 1.1, c. 1, See also (Sanc^wMiVieiT. /. 1. c.'2. 

* Snp. p. 34. . 
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Ch^m. . To cbilclude— th^ Subject of the fol- 
lowing Chapters will be a distinct and 
sepatate consideration of the Noun, the 
Verb, the Article, and the Caic- 
jrtJisreTtoJf ; which four, the better (as 
We apprehend) to express their respec- 
tive natures, Atechuseto callSuBSTAN- 

tlVES,ATTRlBUTItrEsJ)EFINITIVES, 

and Connectives. 



GHAR 
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CHAP. IV. 

Cmcerning Substantives^ . properly so 
cftlled, 

l^^jpsyANTf VES are all tho9e principal Ch.iv. 
Wprds^ which are significant ofSubstancfis^ 
cfff^dered as Substancfis. 

The first sort of Substances are the 
NATURAL, such as Animal, Vegetable, 
Man, Oak. 

Thjbre are other Substances of our 
own making. Thus by giving a Figure 
v^ natural to natural Materials, we 
create such Substances, as House, Sfeip, 

Watch, Telescope, ^c, 

I 

Ag A I N , by a more refined operation fif 

mr Mind alone^ we abstract any ^ttri^ 

bute from its necessary subject, sgad 

consider it apart^ devoid of its depen- 

D 3 dence. ' 
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Ch.iv, dence. For example, from Body we 
abstract to Fly ; from Surface, the b^ing 
White ; from Soul, the being Temperate: 

Ajtd thus it is me convert even Attri- 
bntes into Substances^ denoting them on 
this occasion by proper Substantives, 
such Q.S Flight, Whiteness, Temperance; 
or else by others'more general, such as 
Motion, Colour, Virtue. These we call 

ABSTRACT SuBSTANCES j the SCCOnd 

sort we call artificial. 

Now all those several Substances 
have their Genus, their Species, and 
tjicir Individuals. For example, in na- 
tural Substances, Animal is a Genus ; 
Man^ a Species , Alexander, an Indivi-' 
dual. In artificial Substances, Edifice 
is a Genus ; Palace, a Species j the Va- 
" iican, an Individual. In abstract Sub- 
stances, Motion is 2i Germs ; Flight, a 
Species ; this Flight or that Flight are 
Individuals. 



As 
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As therefore every ("") Genus maybe Ch. IV. 
found whole and intire in each one of its. 
Species ; (for thus Man, Horse, and Dog, 
are eax^h of them distinctly a complete 
and intire Animal) and as every Species 
may be found whole and intire in each one 
of its Individuals; (for thus Socrates^ 
Plato^ and Xenophon, are each of them 
completely and distinctly a Man) hence, 
it is, that every Genus, though One, is 
multiplied into Man^ ; and every Spe-- 
cies, though One, is also multiplied into 
M A N Y, by reference tb those heiiigs which ^ 
are their proper subordinates. Since then 
no individual has any such subordinates, it 
can never in strictness be considered as 
Many, and so is truly an Individual 
as, well in Nature as in Name. , 

D 4 From 



(<») This is if^hat Plato seems to have expressed in a 
manner somewhat mysterious, when he talks of f^faf 
i^£«» S/a -ktoXAJJV, Ivor sKoi^H xcz/Exivu ^u^lsyzrcivln ^toonreratfxivyiv — 

Sophist, p. 253. Edit. Serranf, For the common defi- 
nition of Genus and Species, see the Isagoge or Intro* 
dudion ot Porphyry to Aristotk^s Logic. 
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Fsom thpse Principles it is, that 
Words fallowing the nature and genitis 
of Things^ such Substantives admit of 
Number as denote Genera or ^^m«, 
while thoie, which denote <^^ Indivi- 
duals, in .^rictness admit it not. 

. Besides 



(^) Yet ^sometimes Individueds have plurality or Num" 
her, from the causes following. In the first iflaee the 
Individuals of the kuman racto are so large a multitude, 
even in the smallest nation, that it would be difficult ia 
invent a new Name for eYery new4iorn Individual.— 
Hence then instead of one only being calPd Marcus, and 
one only Antanius^ it happens that mar^ are called Mar^ 
cus and many called Antxmius; and thus 'tis the Riimuis 
had their Plurals, Moroi and Attiomi^ as we in later days 
have our Marks and our Anthonies, Now the Plurals of 
this sort may be well called aecideniai, beoause it is 
merely by chance t^at the Names coincide. 

There seems more reason for such Plurals, as the Pto* 
lemies, Sdpios^ Catos, or (to instance iii moderia names) 
. the fhtDfitrdSj Pelhams, VLftdi M^miagHes ^ becansea Race 
or JTamily is like a smaiier sort of Species ; so that the 
family N(nme extends to the Kindred, as the specific 
N^e extends to the Individuals. 

A third caj>se which contributed to make proper 
Names become Plural, was the high Character or Emi^ 
nence of some one Individual, who^e Name became after- 
wards a kind of oommon Ajipellaiivey to denote all those, 

who 
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Be SID EH Number^ another character* Ch. IV. 
istic, visible in Swbstances, is that of 
3jbx. Every Substance is either Male 
Qv Female; or both Male and Female; 
or neither one nor the other. So that 
with respect to Se^i^es and their Negation, 
all Sub^tofices conceivable ape cotnpre* 
hehded ujider this fourfold canpider^ 
tion. 

Kow the CKistence of Hermaphroditet 
being rare, if not doubtful ; hence Lan- 
guage, 



who had pretensions to merit iQ the same way. Thus 
every great Critic was call'd an Aristarchm ; erery great 
Wmrier, an Jlexanier; every gneat Beaut^^ a Hekfiy ki. 

A Daniel come to judgment! yea a Daniel, 

cries Shi/lock in the Play, when he would express the 
wtsdo^ ^ the yooBg Lawyer. 

So Murtidm that well known verse, 
Sini M3CE]9AT£s^ np» deeruni^ Floficcp Maronss. 

So LttciUttSy 
An^iAinoi montesy JEtjsje, ^mnes^ asperi Atbon^ps. 

laoerw *AEeONTE2, S AETJUAinNBS. JLuciao in Tiropn. 
T. I. p, 108. 
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Ch. IV. guage^ only regarding those distinctions 
which arc more obvious, considers 
Words denoting Substances to be thither 
Masculine, FEMiNiNEjOrNEUTER*. 

As to our own Species, and all those 
animal Species, which have reference to 
. common Life^ or of whi^h the Male and 
the Female, by their size, form, colour, 
^c. are eminently distinguished^ most 
Languages have different Substantives, 
to denote the Male anli the Female. — 
. But' a^ to those animal Species,- which 
either less frequently occur ^ or of which 
one Sex is less apparently distinguished 
from the other^ in these a single Sub- 
stantive commonly serves for both Sexes. 



In 



* After this manner they are distinguished by Aristotle • 
TZv ofOfJMTUf rok i*,h apptyatf r» J« Si5x««, t« Je /txeT«|t/. Poet, 
cap. 21. Protagoras before him had established the 
same Distinction, calling them af^^9»^ ^-nKioc,, j^ cxlv)}. — 
Aristot. Rhet. L.-III. c. 5*. Where mark what were af- 
terwards called ^irt^o^, or Neuters, were by these called 
r» [Atrai^v 7^ axivti. 
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f-I N the English Tongue it seems a ge- Cb. IV. 
neral rule (except only whefi infringed ^^'^'^^ 
by a figure of Speech) tjiat no Substan- 
tive is Masculine J but what denotes a 
Male animal Substance; none Feminine^ 
but what denotes a Female animal Sub- 
stance-, and that where the Substance 
has no Ses^ the Substantive is always 
Neuter^ 

But 'tis not so in Greeks Latin^ and 
many of the modem Tongues. These 
all of them have Words, some masculine, 
some feminine (and those too in great 
multitudes) which have reference to 
Substances, where Sex never had exist- 
ence. To give one instance for many. - 
Mind is surely neither male, nor fe- 
male ; yet is NOT2, in Greeks masculine, 

and Mens, in Latin^ feminine. 

In 



+ Nam quicquid per Naturam Scxui non adsignatur^' 
neutrum haberi oporterety sed id Ars^ &c. Consent, apud 
Putsch, p. 20^3, 2024. 

The 'whole Passive from Genera Hominum^ qua natu- 
raUa mnt^ &c. is woitji perusing. 
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Ch-iv. iif some Words these dis^timctions 
seem owing to notbiqg else, than to the 
m^fe casual structure of the Word it- 
self: It is of such a Gender, from having 
such a Tenwiua4:ion ; or from belonging 
p^haps tp such a Peclensjpji. In others 
we way imagine a raorp «i|btlp kind of 
reasoning, a reasoaing which jdjscerns'i 
even in things without Se^r, a distant ana- 
logy to that great n a t u r a l P i s t i n c- 
TjoN, which (according to Milton) ani- 
mates the World.X 

In this view we may conceive such 
SuDSTABTTiyES to have been consi4ei:ed 
' as Ma^cj:jlini;, whicJi were " con$pir 
" cuous for the Attributes of impartiog 
" or fcpmmunicatiag ; or which ^vefe by 
" nature ,active, strong, ani^ eflSicacious, 
" and that »discriminately whether to 
'* good or to ill ; or which had claim to 

Eminexite, 



\ Mr. UiiTKBUs^ the celebrated Botanist^ has traced the 
Bisiinciionof Sexes i\kTo\]L^o%ti\ieyfho\Q Vegetable fVorUi, 
and made it the Basis of his Botanic Method. 
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'^ Eminence, either laudable ot other- C^i. IV. 

Th £ F£ M I M fir£ on the contrary were 
"such, as were conspicuous for the At* 
" tributes either of receiving, of con- 
*i tairiihg, or of producing and bringing 
** forth ; or which had more of the pas* 
** sive in their nature, than of the ac* 
** tive ; or ,which were peculiarly beau- 
" tiful and amiable ; or Which had re* 
** spectto such excesses, as were rather 
*^ Femihiije, than Masculine/' 

Upon these Principles the two great- 
er Luminaries were considered, one as 
Masculine, the other as Feminine; the 
Sun ("Hxi®', Sot) as Masculiiie^ from com- 
municating Light, which was native and 
original, as well as from the vigorous 
warmth and efficacy of his Rays ; the 
Moon (SeXojwj, Luna) as Feminine j from 
being the Receptacle only of another's 
Light, and from shining Avith rays more 
delicate and soft. 

Thus ^ 
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Ch.iv, Thus Milton, 

First in his East the glorious Lamp was 

seen. 
Regent of Day, and all th' Horizon round 
Invested with bright rays ; jocund to run 
His longitude thro' Heav'ns high road r 

the gray 
Dawn, and the Pleiades before him dandd. 
Shedding sweet influence. Less bright the 

M007l 

But opposite, in levelVd Jfest was set. 
His mirrour, mth full face borrowing 

HER Light 
From him; for other light she needed 

none. P. L. VII. 370. 

By Virgil they were considered as 
Brother and Sister, which .stiirpreserves 
the same distinction. 

Nee Fratris i^adiis obnoxia surgere 
Luna. G. I. 396, 

The Sky or Ether is in Greek and 

Latin Masculine, ^s being the source of 

those showers, which impregnate the 

^ Earth. 
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Earth. *The Earth on the contrary Ch.iv. 
is universally t^eminine^ from being the 
grand Receiver ^ the grand Container^ 
but above all from being the Mother 
(either mediately or immediately) of 
every sublunary Substance, whethei* 
animal or vegetable. 

Thus Virgil, 
Tunl Pater om^ipot^n sfcecundis im- 

bribus JEthbh 
CoNjUGis in gremium TuMTJEs descendif, 

^ omnes 
Magnus alit magno commixtus corpore 

f(£tus. G. II. 325. • 

Tiivs Shakespear, ^ 

— ^$ Common Mother, Thou 
Whose Womb unmeasurabley and infinite 

breast 
Teems and feeds aH--^Tim. of Athens. 

So Milton, 
Whatever Earth, all-^bearing Mo- 
ther, i/ieW^, P. L. V. 
. So 

* Senecse Nat. Qumt. IIL 14. 

1 n«/A/A^rop 7? x**^* — Graec, Anth. p. 281. ** 
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C!h. IV. So Virgily 

Non jam mater aUtT^T,LLv%^vireBque 
ministrat (^^ . 

. Among ar^j/Jcfa/Substances theSHiP 
(NoJy, Navis) is feminine^ as being so emi- 
nently a Receiver smd Container of va- 
rious things, of Men, Arms, Provisions, 
Goods, ^c- Hence Sailors, speaking of 
their Vessel, say always, "she rides at 
" anchor J ' "she is under sail!* 

A City (n<5x*r, Civitas) and a Coun- 
try, (riar^r, Patrio) are feminine also, 
by being (like the Ship) Containers and 
Receivers^ and farther by being as it 
were the Mothers and Nurses of their 
respective Inhabitants. 

Thus 



(c)~J/o }$ h rf oXy Ti/rH£ (pv<rt9, m ©HAY k, MHTEPA 
miAi^innr OTPANON J« j^ HAION, j^ u .t* ruf alXw T«» 
rotiruf, ofs rENHNTAS i^ OATEPAS xj^oa-otyoptvwt. Arist. 
de Gener. Aiiim. 1. c. 2. 
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Thus Virgil, OjlJV, 

Salve, MAONA Parens FRUGUWi, Sa- 

turnia Tellus, 
Magna Virum Geor. !!• 173, 

So, in that Heroic Epigram on those 
brave Greeks, who fell at ChcBronea, 

Their parent Country in her bosom 

holds 
Their wearied bodies. — ^ 

So Milton, 
The City, which Thou seest, no other deem 
Than great and glorious Rome, Queen 
of the Earth. Par. Reg. L. IV. 



As to the Ocean, tho' from its being 
the Receiver of all Rivers, as well as the 
Container and Prodiictress of so many 

Vegetables 

* Demost. in Orat. de CorpnU. 
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^'^^; Vegetables and Animals, it might just- 
ly have been made (like the Earth) 
Feminine; yet its deep Voice and bois- 
terous Nature" hare, in spight of these 
reasons, prevailed to make it Male. In- 
deed the very sound of Homers 

would suggest to a hearer, even igno- 
rant of its meaning, that the Subject 
was incompatible with female delicacy 
and softness. 

'Time (^^ov®->) from his mighty Effi^ 
cacy upon every thing around us^ is by 
the Greeks and English justly consider- 
ed as Masculine. Thus in that elegant 
distich, spoken by a decrepit old Man, 

Me Time hath benty that sorry Artist^ he 

That surely makes, jwhateer he handles^ 

worse. 

So 

Antfa. p. !290. 

+ Stob. EcL p. 591. 
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So too Shakespear, speaking likewise Ch. iv. 
ofTiME, , . 

Orl. JVhom doth hb gallop withal? 
Ros. With a thief to the gallows. — 

As you like it. 

The Greek Qdi/ai<T®^ or AlSuig, and the 
Bng/wA Death, seem from the same 
irresistible Po^fer to have been consi- 
dered as Masculine. Even the yulgar 
with us are so accustomed to this no- 
tion, that a Female Death they 
would treat as ridiculQusW. 

Take a few examples of the mascu- 
line Death, 

E2 Calli- 



i^) Well therefore dicL MiUgn ia his Paradise Lost uQt 
only adopt ]I^ath as a Person^ but copsider him as 
ifascttiine : in which* he was so far from introdaciBg a 
Pkailtpm of his pwB, or firom giripg it a Gender not $tfp^ 
parted by Custom, that pjerhapa he had as much the S^nc* 
Hon of noJtional Opinion for his Masculine Death, as the 
anpient Poets had for many of their Deities. 
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Ch. ly. Callimachus upon the Elegies of his 
Friend Heraclitus — 

Ai Be Teal ^isariv oci\So)/egy ^Jii/ o TroJvTWv 

■ ■■ y et thy sweet warbling strains 
Still live immortal, nor on them shall 

Death • 
His hand eer lay, tho' Ravager of all 

In the Alcestis of Euripides, ©^V^t®^. 
pr Death is one of the Persons of the 
drama; the beginning of the play is 
made up of dialogue between Him and 
Apollo ; and towards its end, there is a 
fight between Him and Hercules, in 
which Hercules is conqueror, and res- 
cues Alcestis frovci his hands. 

It is well known too, that Sleep arid 
Death are made Brothers hy Homer. 
It was to this old Gorgias elegantljjr al- 
luded, when at the extremity of a long 
life he lay slumbering on his Death-bed. 
A Friend asked him, " How he did f— 

Sleep. 
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"Sleep {replied the old Msxi) is just Ch.iv. 
" upon delivering me over to the care of 
" ^25 BrotherW.'^' 

Thus Shakespear^ speaking of Life, 
' ■ merely Thou art Death's Fool; 
For HIM Thou labourist hy thy flight to 

shuriy 
And yet run'st towards him still. 

Meas. for Meas, 

So Milton. 
Dire was the tossing^ deep the groans; 

Despair 
Tended the sick, busiest from couch to 

couch: 
And over them triumphant Death his 
dart 

Shook ; but delayed to strike 

, P. L. XL 489f^^^. 
E^ . The 



C^)''h5» ixf O YriNOS pt^yQirxi 'ootqxybxrarl^Kr^at T* 
AAEA*ni. Stob. EcL p. 60(X 

• ^ Suppose in any one oC these examples we introduce 
^female Death; suppose we read, 

And 
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Tufc luprfeiiae Being (God, ee^j, 
DiUi^ Dku, &c.) is in all languages 
MasculinCj in as much as the mafcCuline 
Sex is the superior and more excellent ; 
and as He is the Creator of all, the Fa- 
ther of God* and Men. Sometimes in- 
deed we meet with such words as 1% 
U^aTou, Th ©elbv, Nt/mew, Deity (which 
last we EngUsh join to a neuter, saying 
Deity itself) sometimes I say we meet 
with these Neuters. The reason in 
these instances seems to be, that as God 
is priot to all things, both in dignity 
and in time, this Priority is better cha- 
racterized and exprest by a Negation^ 
than by any of those Distinctions which 
are co-ordinate with some Opposite^ as 

Male 



^ V ] And Dver them triumphant Death her ijort 
Shooky SiC. 

What a falling off I How are the nerves and streogtii of 
^e whole sentiment weakened ! 
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Male for example is co-ordinate with Ch. IV. 
Female, Right with Left, ^c. ^c.<^). , 

Virtue ('Af€Tii, Virtus) an well as 
most of its Species, are all Feminine^ . 
perhaps from their Beauty and amiable 
Appearance, which are not without 
effect even upon the most reprobate and 
corrupt. 

E 4 aba^id ^ 



<^) Thus Ammoniusy speaking on the same Subject — 
TO nPOTON Xiy^iM^, cf * w /aii il rStf hm iMA^koyiots tfotfct* 
^ovrw* iiAiv r»s ^toXoytas Iri^^yiai ris A affttuwlv, i ^vXnw^tini 
(lege ^vtkvTr^tTni) ^lanM^^tixriv ^i^iir Kf rSro hwrus' rf yAv 
r«f «^^w TO ^Xi; <rwrwxw* to (lege t5) 1% HANTHI AHAnz 
AITini ^(TVfotyoit ^^fv' oKkat Kj oray a^aifiKc^ TON OEON 
OKOfAa^a/^', [tiTfw] TO ^r/4,yori^oy tuf ytvuv t5 v^ii/mw vgori- 
I^Tu, uTvs airl^ tJ^offayofivc(jLt%, PjtiMUM dicUttus^ quod 
nemo eiiam eorum, qui theologiam nobis fabtdarum inte* 
gumeniif cbvbhUam trmMderunt, vei maris vd ffemincp 
fpecie fingere amis est: idque merito: conjugatum 
enim mari/^mtmuim est. Caosa mtem omnino Ansa. 
tUTA AC 8IMPUC1 nihU est conjugatnm. Immo vero cum 
Deum masculino genere appeUamus, ita ipsum naminamuSy 

genus praistaniius submisso atque humiii prceferentes. 

Ammbn. la Lib. de Interpr. p. 30. b. — « y«^ liwyr/ov t« 
HjwTw «S«». Aristot. Metaph; A. p. '210. Sylb* 



\ 
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Ch. IV. f ■ ■ ■ abasJtd the Devil stood^ 

And felt how awful Goodness w, and, saw 
Virtue in her shape how lovely ; saWy 
and pin'd 

His loss 

R L. IV. 846. 

This being allowed, Vice (Kan/a) 
becomes Feminine of course, as being, 
in the a-vqoixiuy or Co-ordination of 
things. Virtue's natural Opposite^/ 

The Fancies, Caprices, and fickle 
Changes of Fo rt u n e would appear but 
awkwardly under a Character that was 
Male : but taken together they make a 

very 



W They are both represented us Femaies by Xenophon^ 
in the celebrated Story of Hercules^ taken from ProcUcus. 
See Memorab. L.. II. c. 1. As to the wfotx*<* h^re men- 
tioned, thus Varror Pi^ihagoras Samius ait omnium 

rerum initia esse bina : tUJmitum 6f infiniimny bonum df 
ftialumj vifam Sf mortem^ diem 4* noctem, De Ling. Lat. 
L. IV. See also Arist. Metaph. ii. 1. c. 5. and £cc/e- 
siasticusy Chap. Ixii. ¥er. 34. ; ; 

1 
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very natural Female^ which has no small p**- ^^: 
resemblance to the Coquette of a mo- 
dem Comedy, bestowing, withdrawing, 
and shifting her favours, as different 
Beaus succeed to her good graces. 

Transmutat incertos honoreSj 

Nunc mihiy nunc alii benigna. Hor. 

Why the Furies were made Female^ 
is not so easy to explain, unless it be 
that female Passions of all kinds were 
coYisidered as susceptible of greater ex- 
cess, than male Passions ; and that the 
Fwrie^ were to be represented, as Things 
superlatively outrageous, 

Talibus Alecto dictis exarsit in iras. 

At Juveni oranti subitus tremor occupat 

artus : 
Diriguere oculi : tot Frinnys sibilat JZy- 

rfm, 
Tantaque se fades aperit : turn Jlammea 

torquens 

Lumina 
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Cb. IV. Lumina cunctantem ^ quasrentem dictrt 
plura 
. Repulit^ ^ geminos ertxit crinibm an^ 
gue$j 
Verbera^ue ifis&nnit^ rabid^que kac addu 

dit ore : 
En f Ego victa situ^ &c. 

^n. VIL455W. 

He 



<*> The Words ibore mentioned Time, Death, Fortune^ 
Vtttue, Set, in Greek, Latin, French, and fnost modem 
Languages, tkough thiky are dtyersified with Gckidei^ iA 
the manner described^ yet nerer yary the Gender which 
they have once acquir'd, except in a few Instances^ 
where the Gender is doubtful. We cannot say i i^tin 
of «fi?«, Jicsc Virtus or hie Virtus^ la Virtu or le Virtu, 
and so of the rest. Bnt it is otherwise in English. We 
in our own language say, Virtue is its own reward, or 
Virtue is her own reward ; Time maintains its wonted, 
Face, or Time maintains his wonted Pace«' 

There is a singular advantage in this liberty, as it en- 
ables us to mark, with a peculiar force, the DistindUon 
between the terete br Logical Style, and the ornamental 
or Rhetorical, For thus when, we speak of the above 

Words, 
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He, that would see more on this Sub- Ch. IV. 
j6ct, may consult Ammmius the Peripa- 
tetic, 



Wo^^ and 6f all others tiaturalljr devoid of Sex, aS 
Neuters, we speak of them as they are, and as becomes* 
a logical Inquiry. When we g^ve them Sex, by making 
them Masculine or Feminine, they are from thenceforth ' 
personified ; are a kind of intelligent Betngs, and become, 
as such, the proper Ofnamfcnts ei|her of tthetortc or 
o^Poetry, 

Thus Mitttm^ 

The thunder, 

Wtng'i with red lightning and impetuous ragCj 
Perhaps hath spent his shafts P. tost. I. 174. 

The Ppet, hating j«8t befotv called the IhiH^ and Tkun* 

deTy God's Ministers of Vengeance^ and so personified 

them, liadh« afterwards, said its Shafts for his Shafts, 

. would have destroyed his own Image^ and approached 

withal so much nearer to Prose* 

The following P^sage is from the same Poem. 

Sh&uld intermitted Vengeance arm again 

His n?i r^ AowiJ-— P/L. II. 174. 

In thb I^aoe His Hand is dearly preferable either tA 
fief's or k^s, by immediatdy rdferring 110 td God himself ^ 
tiicAlrenfen 

' '■ IshaU 
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Ch, IV. tetic, in his Commentary on the Treatise 
de Interpretatione^ where the Subject is 
treated at large with respect to the 
Greek Tongue. We shall only observe, 
that as all such Speculations are at best 
but Conjectures, they should therefore 

be 



X shall only gi^e one instance more^ and quit this 
Subject. 

At his cqmmand W up-rooted Hills retired 
Each to Ills place : they heard his voice andxx>ent 
Obsequious :' Heaven his wonted face renew* dy 
jfnd with fresh Jlourets HUl and Valley smiled. 

P. L. VI. 

See also rer. 54, 55, of the sameBtifbl^- 

Here all things are personified ; the Hills hear^ the 
Valleys smile^ and the F€tce of Heaven is renewed, — 
Suppose then the Poet had been necessitated by the laws' 
of his Language to have said — Eajch Hill retired to its 
Place — Heaven renewed its wonted face — how prosaic 
and lifeless would these Neuters h^ve appeared ; how 
detrimental to the Prosopopeiu^ which he. was aiming to 
establish ! In this therefore he was happy, that the 
Language, in which he wrotoj' imposed no such necessity ; 
and he was too wise a Writer, to impose it on himself; 
It were to be wished, his correctors had been as wise tm 
their parts. 
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be received with candour, rather than Ch.JV. 
scrutinized with rigour. Varro'^ words 
on a. Subject near akin, are for their 
aptness and elegance , well worth at- 
tending. Non mediocres enim tenebrcB in 
silvd^ ubi hcBc captanda ; n'eque ed^ qud 
pervenire volumus, semitce tritcE ; ne'que 
non in tramitibus qucedam objecta, qu(e 
etmtem retinere possunt.* 

To eonclude this Chapter. We may 
collect from what has been said, that 
both Number and Gender appertain 
to Words, because in the first place 
they appertain to Things ; that is to 
say, because Substances are Many^ and 
have either Sex^ or no Sex ; therefore Sub-- 
stantives have Number^ and are Mascu- 
line^ Feminine^ or JVew^er. There is 
however this difference between the two 
Attributes : Number in strictness de- 
scends no lower, than to the last Rank 

of . 

•» ■■ ■ - 1 — ■■■ ■ ■ .... '■ " ■■-■' 

* De Ling. Lat L. IV. 
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Ch.iv. ofSpecie^^): Gender on the contrary 
stops not here, but descends to eoety 
Individual J however diversified. And 
so much for Substantives, proper^ 

LY so CALLED. • 



(*> The reason why Number goes no lower, is that it 
does not naturaslly appertain to Ltdividuais : the cause of 
which see before, p« 39. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 

Concerning Substantives of the Secondary 
Order. 

W E are now to proceed to a Secon- ^^' V. 
DARY Race of SuBSTA5rTivEs,a Race 
quite different from any already men- 
tioned, and whose Nature may be ex- 
plained in the following manner. 

Every Object which presents itself 
to the Senses or the Intellect, is either 
then perceived for the^r^^ time, or else 
is recognized as having been perceived 
before. In the former case it is called 
an Object Tvf^ i^^^"^^^ y^cajict^g, of the 
first knowledge or acquaintance^''^; in the 

latter 



<«•> See ApoU. de Syntaod^ 1. 1. c. 16, p. 49. \. 2. c. 3. 
p. 103. Thug Priscian — Interest autem inter demon^ 
strationemSf relationem hoc ; quod demonstration inter » 
rogafioni redditay Primam Cognitionem ostendit; Qiiis 

fecit? 
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^^' ^- latter it is called an Object tvJ^ JguTfja^ 
fyva)(reag of the second knowledge or ac- 
quaintance. 

Now as all Conversation passes be- 
tween Particulars or Individuals^ these 
will often happen to be reciprocally 

Objects TvJ^ n:qoo^v\g yvcoG'e<as^ that is to 

say, till that instant unacquainted mth 
each other. What then is to be done ? 
How shall the Speaker address the 
other, when he knows not his Name? 
or how explain himsielf by his own 
' Name, of which the other is wholly ig- 
norarit ? Nouns, as they have been de- 
scribed, cannot answer the purpose. 
The first expedient upon this occasion 
seems to have been A^T^ig^ that is, 
Pointings or Indication hy the Finger or 
Handj some traces of which are still to 
be observed, as a part of that Action, 
which naturally attends our speaking. 

But 



fecit ? Ego : reUUio vero SecuRdam Cognitionem signifim 
caty utf Is, de quo jam dixi. Lib. XIL p. 936. Eifif. 
Putschii. 
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But the Authors of Language were npt ^JV^ 
content with this. They invented a 
race of Words to supply this Foiriting ; 
which Words, c{s they always stood for 
Substantives or Nouns^ were charac- 
terized by the Name of 'Ai/T^vufx/a*, or 
Pronoun s(*). These also they distin- 
guished into three several sorts, calling 
them Pronouns of the Firsts the Second^ 
and the Third Person, with a view to 
certain distinctions, which may be ex- 
plained as follows. 

Suppose the Parties conversing to be 
wholly unacquainted, neither Name nor 
Countenance on either side known, and 

the 



•aNTONOMAZOMENON. Apoll. de Synt L. II. c. 5. 
p. 106. Priscian seems io consider them so peculiarly 
'destined to the expression of Individuals , that he does 
not say they supply the place of any Noun, but that of 
the proper Name only. And this undoubtedly w^ their 
original, and still is thdr true and natural use. Pro- 
NOMEN est pars oratioms, qua pro nomine proprib uni- 
uscujusque accipiiur. Prise. L. XII. See also Apoli. 
L. II. c. 9. p. 117, 118. 
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^'Tj ^^^ Subject of the Conversation to be 
the Speaker himself. Here, to supply 
the place of Pointing by a Word of 
equal Power, they furnished the Speaker 
with the Pronoun^ I. I write^ I say^ I 
desire^ &c. and as the Speaker is always 
principal with respect to his own dis- 
course, this they called for that reason 
the Pronoun of the First Person. 

Again, suppose the Subject of the 
Conversa£ion to be the Party addrest. 
Here for similar reasons they invented 
the Pronoun^ Thou. Thou writ est ^ Thou 
WQlkest^ &c. and as the Party addrest is 
next in dignity to the Speaker, or at 
least comes next with reference to the 
discourse ; this Pronoun they therefore 
Called the Pronoim of the Second Person. 

Lastly, suppose the Subject of Con- 
versation neither the Speaker, nor the 
Party addrest, but some Third Object^ 
different from both. Here they provided 
another Pronoun. Hje, She, or It, 

which 
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Which in disiitictibn to the two fbfmer Ch. v. 
Was ; tailed the Pi-mttuh of fht Third '"^"'^ 
Person. 

And thus it was thajt Pronoum came 
to be distinguished by their respective 
PERsoisrsr*). 

■ 1^2 As 



W The description of the different Persons here givcB 
is taken from Prisdm, who took it ftom JpoUomus. 
Personal Pronominum mntires; prima, seamda, tertia. 
Ptima estf ^m ^a, qua l«qmtur,.it st> pro»4ntijrt; 
SecuBda, cumdeeA prohimefat, ad quanr dif ecfo sermon^ 
loquitur ; Terda, am de ed, qtite nee loquitur, ni)b od 
se directum accipit Sermoaem. L. XII. p. 940. JT^o^ 
dore Gaza gives the same Dbtinctions. n^ Sro, (wf ^rwro, 

^he-' Tf/w, f «r,j{ Wj«. Gnu. Gram. :fc,. IV. p. U^. 

ThU account of Persons is; far preferable to the com. 
mn one, which >nalRe» the First tbe^^er; the Se- 
«>nd,^the Party addrest^ «,d the TWrf, tBe 5«4><J?, 
Hr tho' the First and Second be as commonly described, 
o«e the Speaker, the other the Party add-restj yet till 
tbey become sul^s of m discoursef they have no ex> 
^oe. Again ^ t« the Third Perscm's being the «,&- 
Myiim^M character, which it shares ^ common with 

both 
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Gh. V, ^ As to Number, the Pronoun of each 
Person has it: (I) has the plural J(we), 
because there may be many Speakers at 

once 



both the other Persons, and which can never therefore 
be called a peculiarity of its own. To explain by an 
instance or two. When Eneas begins the narratiTe of 
his adyentures, (he second Person immediately appears, 
because he makes Dicfo^ whom be addresses, the imme- 
diate subject of his Discourse. 

, hfandum^ Regina^ jubes, renovare dolorem. 

From hence forward for 1500 Verses (tho' she be ail 
that time the party addrest) we hear nothing farther of 
this Second Person^ a variety of other Subjects filling up 
the Narrative. 

In the mean time the First Person may be seen every 
where^ because the Speaker every where is himself the 
Su^ect. They were indeed Events, as he says himself, 

— qwtque ipse miserrima vidij 
Ei quorftm pars magna fui - 

Not that the Second Person does not often occur in the 
course of this Narrative ; but then it is always by a 
Figure of Speech, when those, who by their absence are 
ia fa^tfo many Third Persons, are convevted into Second 

Persons 
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once of the same Sentiment ; as well as Cb. V. 
One, who, including himself, speaks the 
Sentiment of many. (Thou) has the 
plural (you), because a Sjpeeeh may 
be spoken to maiiy, as well as to one. 
(He) has the plural (they), because 
the Subject of discourse is often riiany 
at once. ^. 

But tho' all thesef Pronouns have 
Nurriber^ it does hot appear either in 
Greeks or Latin j or any modern Lan- 
guage, that those of the first and second 
Person carry the distinctions of Sex, 
The reason seems to be, that the 

F 3 Speaker , 



Persons by being introduced sls present. The real Second 
Person (Dido) is never once hinted. 

Thns far es to VirgU, But when we read Euclui, wd 
find ndther First Person, nor Second, in any Part of the 
whole Work. The reason is, that neither Speaker nor 
Party addrest, (in which light we may always view tiie 
Writer ai^d his reader) can possibly become the Subject 
of pure Mathematics, nor indeed can any thing else, ex* 
cept abstract Quantity^ which ndther speaks itself, nor 
is spoken to by anoth^er. 
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Ch. V. Speaker and Hearer being generally 
present to each other, it would h2^v€i 
been, superfluous to have marked 9^ dis^ 
tinctipr^ by j^rt^ wl^ch froni Nature 
aipid even I>re8s was^ coi^n^opily (* appa^r 
rent on both sides^ J^ut th>s_ ^oe? not, 
hold with respect tp the third Pe^rson, 
of whose Character jand Distinc^ionts^ 
(including Sex among the rest) we often 
know no more, than wfhat w^ le^rn from 
the dMcpurse. And hen^e, it is. tliat in 
most l^angu^gies th(> ti^ird Penson h^w 
its Gender^ and that ev«n English 
(which allows its Adjectives ho Gendiers 
at all) has in this* Projioun the triple f'*) 
distinction of He, She^ B.nd It. 

Hence 



C<*> Demonstratio ipsa secum genus ostetidit Priscian. 
L. XH. p. 942. See ApoUi de Syntax. L. II. c. 7. 
p. 109. 

^*> The Utility of this Distinction may be better found 
in supposing it away. Suppose for example we should 
read in history these words^— He caused hitn to destroy 

' . him — 
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Hence too we see the reason, why a Ch. V, 

single Pronoun (f^ to each Person, an 1 

to the Firsts and a ThouA,o the Second^ 

a^e' abundantly sufficient to all the pur- 

F 4 poses 



him — and that we were to he informed the [He], which, 
h here thrice repeated, stood eacii time for something dif- 
ferent, that is to say, for a Man, for a Woman, and for 
a City, whose Names were Alexander^ Thais, and Per* 
sepolis. Taking the Pronoun in this manner, divested 
of its^ Genders, how would it appear, which wasi de« 
^troyed; which was the destroyer ; and which the cause^ 
that moved to the destruction ? But there are not such 
doiibtis, when we hear the Genders distinguished ; when 
instead of the amhigttous sentence, He caused Mm to 
destroy him, we are tol.d with the proper distinction^) 
that SHE caused him to destroy it. Then we know with 
certainty, what before we could not : that the Promoter 
was' the woman ; that her Instrument was the Hero ; 
and that the Subject of their Cruelty was the unfortunate 
Citjr. 

Qiueritur iamen ear prima quidem Persona Sf secun^ 
da singula Proriomina habeofU, tertiam vero sex divenat 
indkent toces ? Ad quod respondendum est, quod prima 
^iidem ^ secunda Persona ideo rion egerU diversis vocibus^ 
quod semper praesentes inter se sunt^ Sf demonstrativce ; ^ 
terttaverb Personamodo dekonstrativa e^t^ut, Hie, Iste ; 
modordativa, ui Is, Ipse, &c. Priscian. L. Xil. p. 933. 

1 
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Cfa- V. poses of Speech. But it is not so with , 
respect to the TAirrf Person. The va- 
rious relations of the various Objects 
exhibited by this (I mean relations of 
near. and distant, present and absent, 
same and different, definite and indefi- 
nite, ^c.J made it necessary that here 
there should not be one, but many Pro- 
nouns, such as He^ This, That^ Other^ 
AriT/y Some^ &c. 

It must be confessed indeed, that all 
these Words do not always appear as 
Pronouns. When they stand by them- 
selves, and represent some Noun, (as 
when we sny^ This is Virtue^ or Se^KTinSg^ 
Give me That) then are they Fronouns.^ 
But when they are associated to some 
Noun (as Vhen we say, This Habit is 
Virtue; or SsmTiKSg, That. Ma/i de- 
frauded me) then as they supply not the 
place of a Noun, but only, serve to as- 
certain one, they fall rather into the 
. Species of Definitives or Articles. That 
there is indeed a near relation between 
, ' Tronouns 
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Pronoum and Articles^ the old Gram-fCh-V. 
marians have all acknowledged, >and ^"^"^^"^ 
some words it has been doubtful to 
which Class to refer. The best rule to 
distinguish them is this — ^The genuine 
Pronoun always stands by itself^ as- 
suming the Power of a Noun, and sup- 
plying its/^/flce— The gfenuine Article 
never stands by itself, but appears at all 
times associated to something else, re- ' 
quiring a Noun for its support, as much 
as Attributives or te) Adjectives. 



As 



(e) To "A^Q^ot lAtU oioiJMl^, 9^ ^ *AyluW(AiM «y7 oyo/xo)^. 
The Article stands with a Noun; but the Pbqnoun 
stands for a Noun. ApolL L. L ^. 3. p. ^2. *Av\a h 
rx a^B^x, rios tj^h rai ov6[a.aIm ffvix^ninars air»r»i'T», iU nv , 
vTTortrayfjJiw avvawiJuUv yLiramil\u, Now Articles them* 
selves^ when they quit their Conne&ion with Nouns^ pass 
irdo such Pronoun^ as is proper upon the occasion. IWd, 
Again — *'Or»v to "A^O^ov /xn iur ^fo/*»t^ iefo^^XayJ^affir^iy 

aiayycms us aylumffMav ftt)<xAD^9i)0'sr«<, ityt ix syffyo/Atiroy fjLtr* 
ifofjiMT®^ l\n»i/^t avrl wo^ar®* nx^tXft^Bfi. When the Arti^ 

cle 
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they differ from other Substantives. 
The others are Trimary^ these are their 
Substitutes ; a kind of secondary Race, 
which were taken in aid, when for rea- 
sons already W mentioned the others 
could not be used. It is moreover +)y 
means of these, and of Articles^ which 

are 



(^> -See these. reasons at the begioning of this chap- 
ter, olr which reasons the principal one is, that '^ no 
^ Noun, properly so called, . implies its own Presence. 
^f It is therefore ^o ascertain stidh Presmce^ that the Pro- 
^^ noun is taken in ud ; and hence it is it becomes equi- 
<( Talent to $fr|<r) that is, to Pointing or Indication by 
*• ihe Finger." > .It is worth remarking in that Verse of 
PershiSy 

Sed pukhrum est DiGiTO monstbari, Sf dicier^ 
Hic est. 

how the hliis and the Pronoun are introduced toge* 
ther, and made to co-operate to the' same end. 

Sometimes by virtne of hT^ts the Pronoun of the third 
Person stands for the^r^^. 

Si/ 

Quod 8i mUitihui parces, erit hic quoque Miles. 
That is, / alsp mil be a Soldier. 

Tibuh L.. II. EK 6. ▼. 7. See Fulpius, 

U 
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ace nearly allied to them, that " Lan- 9*^ V- 
" GUAG£, the' in itself only significant 
" of general Ideas^ is brought down to 
** denote that infinitude oj Particulars^ 
" which are for ever arising, and ceas- 
" ing to be." But more of this here- 
after in a proper place. 

As to the three orders of Pronouns 
already mentioned, they may be called 
Prepositive^ as may indeed all Substan- 
tives, because they are capable of in-, 
troducing or leading a Sentence, with- 
out having reference to any thing pre- 
vious. But besides those there is ano- 
ther 



It may be ebserv^ too, that ejen in Epistolary Cor- 
respondence, and indeed in ail kinds of Writing, wfarere 
the Pronouns I and You make their appearance, there 
is a sort of implied Presence^ which they are supposed 
to indicate, though the parties are in fact at ever so 
great a distance.* And hence the rise of that distinction 
in JpOjUonius^ ras fMf r^v l-i^tuv iiyon ^itins/ras ^i rS yS, 
thai some Indications are ocular^ and some are mental. 
De Syntaxi, L. II, c. 3. p, 104, 
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Cfa. V. THEB Peonoun (ill Greek $?, tqig^^") ; in 

^"^^ Latm^ Old; m English, iVhOf Whkh, 

That) a Pronoun having a character 

peculiar to itself, the nature of which 

msiy be explained as follows. 

Suppose I was to say— Light 'eV d 
Body J Light moves with great celerity. 
These would apparently be two distinct 

Sentences. 



(«*> The Greeks^ it must be confest, call this Pronoun 
ewoTflMil/xoi^ ^^^y> ^ subjundive Arikle. Yet, aat it 
should seem^ this is but an improper Appellation. Ap9l^ 
loniusy when he compares it to the ^foraUltxov or true 
prepositive Article^ not only confesses it to differ, as 
being expre^ by a different Word, and having^ differ- 
ent place in every Sentence ; but in Syntax he adds, it 
is, wholfy tUfereni. Dte Syntax, L,'l. e. 43,. jh 91. 
Theodore Gaza acknowle^es the same, and thewtfdfd 

adds ^'9e» U^i Hff^i^ StP ^ A^Qfo, rmvV^^^fdr thdse 

reasons this (meaning the Suhjunctive} canmt pftfperh^ 
be an Article. And just before he says, Kv^<as yt pJn^ 

af flfou TO fsr^axlijw h6wever properly speak«tg^ it ts 

the Prepositive w- the Artide, Gksam- Intrdd. LJtV. 
The Latins therefore hay^ luidoubteifiy done better hi 
ringing it with the FroniNins. 
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Sentences. Suppose, instead of the Se* ^^ 
copd, Light, Ji were to place the pre^ 
ppsitivQ Pronoun, it, and s^.y---LiGHT 
i$ a Body ; it moves with great cclerity^^ 
the Sentences would still be distinct 
and two. But if I add a Connective (^s 
for Example an and) saying — Light 
is a Body, and it moves with great cele-- 
rity — I then by Connection make the 
two into one, as by cementing many 
Stones I make one Wall. 

Now it is in the united Powers of a 
Conn€ciiv€r md another Pronoun, that 
we may see the force, and character of 
the Pronoun here treated. Thus there- 
fore, if in the place of and it, we 
substitute that, or which, saying 
Light is a Body, which moves with 
great celerity — the Sentence still retains 
its Unity and Perfection, and btecomes 
if possible more compact than before. 
We may with just reason therefore call 
this Pronoun the Subjunctive, be- 
cause 
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Ch. V. cd;use it cannot (like the Prepositive) ^ 
introduce an origii;ial Sfentehce, but 
only serves to subjoin one to some other j 
- which is premoUs^^\ 

The 



<^) Hence we see why the Pronoun here mentioned is 
vdvrays necessarily the Part of some compiex Sentence, 
which Sentence contains, either expre^t or understood|. 
two Verbs, and izoo NominatiTes. 

Thus in that Verse of Horace^ 

Qui meiuens vmt^ liber mihi non erit unquam. 

Bk non erit Uber — is one Sentence ; qui metuens visit 
•—is another. lUe m^ Qui are the two Nominatives; 
Erit and Fmty the two Verbs; and so in all other 
instances* 

The following passage from JpoUonius (though some- 
what corrupt in more places than one) will serve to 
shew, w.hence the above speculations are taken. To 

preivit Mtlx rviv rm Jwo ^fuiruf avvlet^tf {Xsyu rv^v h ru oyo/x«Tf 
5c ryti h avru ru afB^u) ovt§ ivaXiy 'ax^sitriro roj KAI ovv^eo-" 
fjLM, Kotnh /x|y (lege TO KAI y^f KOim (/.h) 'm»^i\»i*.Q<tvt to 

^ oy6]fA« 
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* The Application of this Subjunc- 'P^^ 
TivE, like th^other Pronouns, is uni*' 
versal. It may be the Substitute of fell 
. kinds 



ovo/xtf TO «T^oxs//xEyoy, ovfA^nXtxoy ^t trt^of Xoyov wvrus 9^ trt^t 
f^lAM 'OObqiXait.Qxny Kf »T« ro, nAPEFENETO O TPAMMA- 
TIK02, OS MEAEBATO, ^wafji.ii to? avrlv AwortXttri (fors. 
w> O rPAMMATIKOS nAPEFENETO, KAI AIEAESATO. 
The jsubjumtive Article^ (that is, the Pronoun here men* 
tiohed) is appHed to a Verb of its own^ trnd yet is cofu 
nected witheU to the afitecedent Noun. Heno6 it can never 
^erve to constitute a simple Sentence, by reason of the Syn* 
tax of the tz^o Verbs, I mean that Tohich respects the Noun 
or 'Antecedent, and that which respects the Article or jfle* 
lative* The same toofoUaws as to the Cor^nction, avd% 
This Copudatioe assumes the antecedent Noun^ which is ciU 
pable of being applied to many Subjects^ and by connecting 
to it a new Sentence, of necessity assumes a new Verb also. 
And hence it is that the Words — the Grammarian cain^, 
-WHO ^scovd^eA^orm in power nearly the same sentence^ 
as if we were to say — the Grammarian came, and dis^^ 
coursed. JpolL tie Syntacci, L. I, c. 43. p. 9% See also 
an ingenious French Treatise, called Grammaire generate 
4r rinVonn^e, Chap. IX. 

^iThe Latins^ in their Structure of this SuhjUnc^liTe^ 
itepk to haye well represented its compound Natur^ oJt 
part Pronoun, and part Connective, in forming their qui 
and Quun from ^ue and is, or (if we go with Sc/aliger to 

G 
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Ch. V. kinds qf Substantives, natural,^ artiifici^U 
or abafrsict ; as well uk general, speciol^ 
or particular. We m^iy aay^ the Aniy 
mahWhichy &c. the Man, Whom\8cc. the 
Ship^ Which, &c. Alexander , Who^ &c. 
Bucephalusy That, &e. Virtuey Which, 
&C.&6, ^ , _ ^ ' ■/ 

NaV, it may even be the Substitute 
of all the other p^on9un?5^ an^l is oi 
Gourae therefore expressive of all thiiee 
Persons. Thus we say, I, who now 
ready have near J^mshed this ChapUr ;, 
Thou, who nam readest; He, who nam 
readethy &c. &c. 

And thus* is this Subjunctxvb 
truly a Pronoun from its Substituiiony 

there 

^ ■ ,m' . , I, ..1. II II . ■ ■ ■ . . I . ' ii , ,1 ■> ■ ■ . .1 

the Greek) from KM and'os and KAI and 'Q. Seal di 
Caus. Ling. Lai. c. 127. , - 

Homer also expresses the Force of ih\s*Su^pMiiciivex 
Pronoun or Article, by help of the Prepositive 9Xid a 
Connective, exactly consonant to <iie Theory here e^ta- 
bUshefl. See Siady A. yer. %7b, 553. N. 571. n. 54, 
157;jl58. 
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Hiepei boin^ no SUbbtantire esiating, in Ch. v. 
w^Qse plac© ifc mily not $imd* At the ' ^''' 
SfiLOd/e; jtiiQe, it is essentially distinguished 
from the other Pronouns, by this pecu- 
liar, that it is not only a Substitute^ but 
withal a Connective^^K 

G2. And 



CO Before we quit this Subject, it may not be impro* 
per to remark^ that in the Greek and Latin Tongues the 
two princ^al Protiouns^.that is tp 9ay> the Fiist and S^ 
cond Person, the E^o and the Tu^ are implied in th0 
Terjr Fwn of the Verb it»elf (yf «^f , y^afvfp 9cribo^ 9cri^ 
bk) and are for that reaaon neyer exprest^ unless it be t9 
i04r¥ a Cpntradistinction; such a^ inf^ifrjiT^ 

If OS j^atrijamfugimus; Ttt, Tttiffe, kiti^tus in umbrt 
Formosffm res&nare Ao^s^ &c. 

Thfe hawercr is true With respecf^dnly to tie CaUkdrec^ 
fitSy or NominMve of these Pronouns, bat not wi& res^j 
pect tb their oblique Cases', t^rhich must alwayi be added/ 
beeause'tW wt see. the Bao itt Affo, and the Tv in^^^iMif^ 
ve see not &e Te or Mf In ^9710^, or Antani* 

iTetirretttteseodlf^i^Cas^cs^ appear iii a ^etditmanw 
ner^ according a»' they mark Gonti^disthiction, or not. 
if ther^ cdiitradistioguish, then lire they commonly placed 
atflte li^ginning of the Sentencis, or at least before Aflf 
Tetti^ or leading Substantire. 
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Cb. V* And now to conclude what w6 have 
said. concerning Substantives. AH Su b* 



I 

STANTIVES 



A 



Thus FirgUj 

Quid Thesea^ magnum 

Quidmcmorem Jkide9 ? Et kx genus ab Jove summo. 

Thus Horner^ 

- *TMIN fwf Sroi ^7t9 



tlou^a J« MCI Xv^atrt p/Xw— — IX. A. 

where fhe ^{Mf and the Moi stand, as contradistinguished^ 
and' both have precedence of their respectiye Verbs, thd 
*Y/xi7 even leading the whole Sentence. In other in- 
stances, these Pronouns commonly take their place be- 
hind the Verb, as may be Seen in examples every where 
obvious. The Greek Language went farther still. When 
* the oblique Case of these Pronouns happened to contra- 
distinguish, they assumed a peculiar Accent of their own, 
ifhkh gave them the name of o^Qorovni^ivM^ or Pronouns 
uprighthf uccented, When they marked no such opposi- 
tion, they not only took their place behind the. Verb, 
hut eten, gave it their Accent ^ and '(as it were) inclined 
themselves tq^on it. And hence they acquired the name 
of EyKX^rixdci, that is, Leaning or Inclining Pronouns* 
"XM^GreekstoQ had in the first person *£/m.S, ^BfMv'£/Al for 
Conitadistinctives^ and M5/ Moi, Mc for Enclitics. And 
hence it was that ApoUomus contedded, that in the pas- 
luif e {ibare quoted from the first Iliad, we i^houd read 



V 
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STANTivEs are either Primary ^ or 5e- 
couiiaryy that is to say, according to a 
Language more familiar and known, 
are either Nouns or Pronouns. The 
Nouns denote /Sw&s^awce5, and those 
either Natural^ Artificial^ or Abstract*. 
They moreover denote Things either 
General^ or Special^ or Particular. The 
pRONouijrs, their Substitutes, are either 
PrepoSitivcy or Subjunctive. The Pee* 
POSITIVE is distinguished into three 
Orders, called the Firsts the Second^ and 
G3 the 



igat^at T *£MOI> for ^cu^» ^1 MOI, on account of the Con- 
tradistinction, which there occurs, between the Greciam 
^nd Chryses. See A^U. de S^axij L, L c, 3. p. 20,* 
l^s IL c %. p, 102, lOl 

This DiFersity between the Contradistinotiye Pronouns, 
and the Enclitic, is not unknown eren to the English 
Tongue. When we say, Give me Conteni^ the C^) ^ 
this case is a perfect Enclitic* But when we say, Givei 
MS Content y Give Him his thousandsy the (Me) and (Him) 
are no Enclitics, but as they stand in opposition, assume 
an Accent of their own, and sq become the true of9or«*. 

* See before, p. 37, 38. 
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Ch*V. iteTAird Person, TfifiSufittKOTivt 
Includes the pow«ra of all those three, 
having iuperadded^ as of its own, the 
peculiar fdrce of a Cotmectivey 

Hav {^o jdone with Sj&Bst AfsrTivjgs, 
Wife npw proceed to ATTftiBUTivcft* ^ 



> ",. ' . 



CHAP. 
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GMAP. VI. 

Concerning A tiributives. ^ 

Attiii,butiv3bs are all those principal Ch. VI. 
Words^ tka^ denote Attributes^ consider^ 
ed us Attributes^ Such for example 
9J:e the Words, Blacky White^ Greats 
Little^ Wise^ Eloquent^ Writtth^ Wrqte^ , 
Writin^i&cM. 

G4 How- 



<o) la the above list of Words are included what 
Granmarians called AfljectvoeSy Verhsy and Participles^ 
ill as'much as M of them equaUy denote the Attributes of 
Substance. . -Hence it. is, that as the^ are all from their 
very nature the Predicates in a Proposition (being all 
j^itidleaited of Bvme Subject or Substance. Snow is txthUe^ 
Ctofo wrOeihy &c.) hence I atiy the Appellation phma 
at YttA is employed by Logicians in an extended Sense 
fo denote them oft Thus Jmrnoniw expkiining the rea^ 
8M5 Irhy Jtriitotk in his Traot de Inierpretatione calls 
U}f%it a Vetb^ tells us it&&»f ^omf^ iuBmyo^fM9»f opot w 
t»foT«»f » i»ot5#»v» 'PHMA maXuVOom, tkai every Sound ar- 

Uwlaiey 
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However, previously to these, and 
to every other possible AttributCj^ 
whatever a thing may be, whether black 
or white, square or round, wise or elon 
qufent, writing or thinking, it i^ust^r^* 
of necessity exist, before it can possi- 
bly be any thing else. For Exist- 
ence may be considerfed as aw wmt?er5ai 
Grenus^ to which all things of all kinds 
are at all timfes to be referred. The 
Verbs therefore, which denote iti claim 
precedence of all others, as being es- 
sential to the very being of every Pro* 
position, in which they may still be 
found, either exprekj or by implication ; 
pxprest, as wheij we say. The Sun is 
bright; by implicati6n, as when we say, 

'."^■" ."^ ' ''^' . ' -. : . ,;' The 



tiauUUe, thatfdrms the Predicate in a Propff8iiioti,isjDaUed 
a Veub, p. S^^Edit V^. Pi^>ciVxnV ; obsenration,. 
though ma^e on aiuxtber occasioii, is yesjr pertinent tq 
the present... JVqn D^naHo, sed .proprie^as fixqutienda 
est stgmficdtionis. L. II. p. 575. i And in anoAerpl^c^ 
he ssLys-'i^-^--^^nan similitude, dedhuttionis omnimodo egiyim^ 
giivel discetnit ^ partes oratzonis' i^ten se^ sed>ms: ipsius. 
signfficMonis. L. XIII. p. 970. 
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The Sun rises^ which meaDs, when re- Ch. vr. 
iolved/TAe S^n is rising^^K 

Thb Verbs, Jj, Growethj Becameth^ 
Esty Fity vT^'f^ci €^}, Tf Xfi, y/yvrrtfi, are 
all of them used to express this general 
Genus. The Latins have called them 
Ferfra Substaniiva^ Verbs SubsfantivCj but ^ 
the Greeks *Fit[Lana ^r^a^HTixa Verbs of 
Existence^ a Name more apt, as being 
of greater latitude, and comprehending 
Equally as well Attribute, as Substance^ 
The principal of those Verbs, and which 
we • shall particularly here consider, is 
the Verb, 'E^i, EkUls, 

Now all Existence is either abso- 
lute or qualified— aiso/w^c, as when we, 
say, B IS ; qualified^ as when we say, 
B IS AN Anikai; B is black, is 

ROUND, ^C, 

With * 



i^y Sde Meiaphys. Jriftoi. L. Y, c. 7. Edit. Dii-Foff. 
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2;J^ WitH respect to ihh dilferewc^^ the 
Verb (is) catt by tteelf express ab$oiui€ 
Existence^ but never the qualified^ with^ 
out «ttbjoinittg thcN particixlto Form, be- 
c^se tbe Fprmi of. Existence being ift 
nuittber ttfinite^ if tbi^ jputicokr Yottn 
be not exprest^ w6 cannot know.whicli 
is intieikied. And bence it foliovrs^ that 
irbefn (is) oniywJtves to lubjoin sound 
$uch Fotm^ it hai&Jittieiaarefforceytha]! 
that of a mereAsserfwn. It td und^r 
the same character) that it becotties a 
latent part in every: other Verb, by 
. expressing that Assertion, whidh is on© 
of their Essentials. Thus, as .wa$ ob-« 
served just before, Riseth means, is m- 

tng i Wtitethy t^ writingi v^ 

»■..'■■• ■ « . 

AoAiN-i^As to ExidtENCE in gene- 
ral ci* is either mutable^ , or immutable ; 
mutable^ as in the Objects of Sensation ; 
immutable, as in the Objects of Intellec-r 
tibh and Science. Now mutable Objects 
exist all in Time, and admit the several 
Distinctions of present, past, and fu- 
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tUfe. But immutable Ol^ects knotD »«> 2l2Z* 
mch disHnctums, hut rather stand op- 
poMd to all things temporary. 

Ann hence two liiflferent Significa- 
tioDis of the substantive Verb (is) ac- 
cording as it denotes mutable^ or immu- 
table Being. 

FoR^xampk) if »ire say. This Otangc 
is ripe f {is) meaneth, that it fxisteth so 
now at ihis present^ in opposition to past 
time, when it was green, and to future 
time, when it will be rotten; 

But if we say, The Diameter of the 
Square is incommensurable with its side^ 
we do not intend by (is) that it is in- 
commensurable noWf having been for^ 
merit/ commensurable, or being to be- 
come so hereafter ; on the contrary we 
intend that Perfection of Existence^ to 
which Ti^e and its Distinctions are ut- 
terly unknown. It is under the same 
meaning we employ this Verb, when 
2 we 
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Oi.VL we say, Truth is, or, God is. I'hc 
opposition is not of Time present to 
ether Times^ but of necessary Existence 
to all temporary Existence whatever^^K 
And so much for Verbs of Existence^ 
commpnlj called^ Verbs Substantive. 

We are now to descend to the com- 
mon Herd of Attributives, such as 
black and white, to write^ to speak^ to 
walk^ &c. among which, when com- 
pared and opposed to each other, one 
of the most eminent distinctions ap- 
pears to be this. Some, by being joinr 
cd to a proper Substantive ^ai(:e with- 
out 



(^^ Cum enim dicimus^ Deus est, non eum dkitnui 
NtJNo ESSE, sed tantum in Substantia esse, ut hoc ad im» 
mtdahUUaiem potius mbstantiae^ quam ad tempus aUquod 
referatur- Si autem didmus^ dies est, ad nuUam diet 
substantiam periinetj nisi tantum ad temporis constitiUi<^ 
imem ; hoc enirn^ quod significdt^ tale est, tanquam si dica^ 
mttf, NUNC ssT. Quaie cum dicimus esse, ut substanHam 
4esignemusj simpliciter est addimus ;^ cum vero ita ui aii' 
qmdprcesens significetur^ secundum Tempus. Boeth. in 
Lib. cfe Interpr. p. 307. See also Plat. Tim. p. 97, SS. 
Edit. Serrani. 
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out farther help a perfect assertive Sen- Cb. VL 
tence ; while the rest, the' ^otherwise 
perfect, are in this respect deficient. 

To explain by an example. When 
we sfty, Cicero eloquent j Cicero wise^ 
these ai'e imperfect Sentences, though 
they denote a Sub'stance and an At- 
tribute* The reason is, that they want 
an Assertimiy to shew, that such At-» 
tribute appertains to such Substance; 
We must therefore call in the hdp of 
an Assertion elsewhere, an (is) or a 
(was) to complete the Sentence, say- 
ing Cicero is tsnse^ Cicero was eloquent. 
On the contrary, when we say, VicerQ 
rsmteth^ Cicero walkethy in instances 
like these there is no such pccasion, 
because the words {writeth) and (walk-- 
eth) imply in their own Form not an 
Attribute only, but an Assertion like* 
wise. Hence it is they may be resolv- 
ed, the one into Is and Writings the 
other into 1$ and Walking. 

Now 
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Oi. VI. Now all those Attributives, wiiick 
have; this, complex Power of denoting 
both an Attribute and an Assertion^ 
make that, Species of Words, which 
Grammarians call Verbs. If we re- 
solve this eomple^ Power into ite dis^ 
tinct I^rts, and take iheidUrib^uteakmef 
without the Assertion, tjien have we 
Pa»txgifi,^s* All other Attributives, 
besides the two Species before* asiG in*- 
' X eluded together ia the geiieral Naime 

of A^JJSCTITES.. 

'Ai^D thus it isi that a^ll ATTRifir-*' 
TTVEs are either Verbs; PARXiei^ 

PLES, or AirjECTrVES*^ / ii. 

Besit^es the Distinctions aboveirieti- 

. tionedi there are others, which deserve 

notice. Some Attribntes' hai^ their 

Essence in Motion ; such are" to wulkj to 

Jttf'j to sirtkt;, to live. Othet^ have k in 

i\ie prvoatioh. of Motion ; siieh are^^^o' 

stofy to rest^ to6ease\ to die. ^Arirf lastly; 

others have it in subjects, which have 

' nothing 



mfMn^ «« d». w^k eiikeir Motiwur itt ^^^^ 
P«^a<«P«4^wkfi;|x are thie .Attributes of^ 
^mt ^n^ Jbktkt Mhitk ^^id Black, 
Wptte and ihoUshf and in a- word the se^ 
VQm\ , QmrntSLiBs wadr.Qjuilities .of all 

> 

rrfaings;/ Now these last are Adject-^ 
iVBS ; th0se.irliich dfiiwotef Jfcfofooiw, or 
thoix JPfiiBcaiibny are either V^ebs or 

AKiBj this CinnunsAance leads to a 
&rthfiC[ Mstipetiba, which . may ; be ex- 
plaii5i«i^ >»» -feliowtsj. Th»t all Miction, is 
mTm^Bo^d^phmef&Kywherm&t itexists^ 
ippiplifiia !027i£ as/its QcsrnoQ^ i^eyir. 

dent tO( a^l^.dud reqiiirea'iio pravipg. 
But beaidti^s limiidlRest orFrivatirnqf. 
Motion implies Time likewise. For hffV 
call ifc thing be said to rest or stop, by be- 
ingjio om Place for om ijastent only ?— so 
too is that tfciiig, which move^ with the^ 
gj^Stt^^tYelmty. fTostopthereforiedr 

rest^* 

^ TkvH^Prei9bi9 in the BegHmmg of his Treatise €oiu 
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Ch. VL rest, is to be in one Place for more than 
one Instant, that is to say, during anJEa^-* 
tension between two Jbistant^ and thi$ of ^ 
/ course gives us the idea of Time. As 
therefore Motions and their Privation im- 
ply Tiwic as liieir concomitant, so verIbs^ 
which denote them, come to denote. 
Time also W. And hence the origin and 
use of Tenses, " which are so many 
" different forms, assigned to each Verb, 
" to shew, without altering its princi* 
" pal meaning, the various Times in 
** which ^uch meaning may exist/'^ 
Thus Scribit^ Scripsity ScripsercUy and 
Scribet, denote all equally the Attribute, 
To Writey while the difference ^between 
them, is, that they denote Writing in 
different Time$. 
-^ Should 

(<^> The ancient Aatbors of Diale6lic or Logib baye 
well described this Propert^^ The foOowiiig is part of 

their Definition of a Verb -pi^i h fr< to «r^oa^/*anpby 

Xf o»o», a Verb is something^ which signifies Time orta, 
Ai}]> ABOVE (for such is the force of the PrepositioD n^) 
If it should be asked, over and above zshai? it maf 
- be aiiSMrered> oyer, and above itsjpr^nc^Mrf ;^igiii$aitia% 
which is to denote some moving iLodenergmnig, Attribntft^ 
See Jrist. de Interpret, c. 3. together widi his Com* 
meatators Amwtomus and Boethias^ 
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Should it be asked, whether Time it- 
self may not become upon occasion the 
rVerb's principal Signification ; it is an- 
swered, No. And this appears, because 
th^ same Time may be denoted by differ- 
ent verbs (as in the words, writeth and 
speaketh) and different Tim^s by the 
same Verb (as in the words, writeth and 
Tsrrote) neither of which could happen, 
were Time any thing more, than a mere 
Concomitant. Add to this, that when 
words denote Time, not collaterally, 
but principally, they cease to be verbs, 
and become either adjectives, or .sub- 
stantives. Of the adjective kind are 
Timely^ Yeariy^ Dayly^ Houriy, Sec. of 
the substantive kind are Time^ Year^ 
Day^ Hour^ &c. 

• The most obvious division of Time 
ifs into Present, Past, and Filture, nor 
is any language complete, whose Verbs 
have not Tenses, to mark these dis- 
tinctions. Biit we may go still further. 
Time past and future are both infinitely 
H extended. 
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Cb. vi. extended. Hence it is t}m\ in univmal 
^imf past we may assume many parity 
cular Time^ pfisty ^ud in univcrsai Timp 
future^ rmT/ijif particular Tim^a jMtiirc^ 
some inare, some leas reo^ate, an^l car- 
?espondin§ to. es^ch othpr under 4^flfcrent 
l^atiopa. Even present Time( itself ^s 
not exempt from these differ^c^, and 
£^5 necessarily implies some d^gri^^ a^ 
Boctcnsim^ a^s does every, given ]ift^ 
Itowevet minute. 

■ ■ > '. , 

Herb t;hen we ar^ tp seek fojf the 
reason, wj^ch firsts introduced ijjto lan- 
guage that variety of; Tenses. It Wras^ 
npt it seems enoughto denote we/^fei/^- 
ly (or. by Aorists) mere Present, Past, pr 
Future, but it was necessary on m^^y 
• occasions to define with more precision, 
2^Aa/ Aind of Past, Present, or Future. 
And hence the multiplicitly of Futures, 
Praeterits, and even Present Tenses, 
with which, all languages are found to 
abound, and without which it would 
\ie difficult to ascertain our Ideas. 

However 
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However as the knowledge of Ch. Vr. 
Tenses depends on the Thepry of i 
TiME,^nd this is a subject of no mean 
speculation, wi& shall reserve it by itself 
for the foUOwi^g chapter. 



H2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 
.- • Coneerning Time, and Tenses. 

C VII. Time and Space have this in com- 
* mon; that they, are both of them by- 
nature things continuous, and as such 
they both of them imply Extension. 
Thus between London and Salisbury 
there is the Extension of Space, and 
h^tweeh Yesterday and To-morrow, the 
Extension of Time. But in this they 
differ, that all the parts of Space exist 
at once B,nd together, while those of 
Time only exist in Transition or Sue- 
cession(''\ Hence then we may gain 
some Idea of Time, by considering it 

N . under 



f») See Vol. 1. p. 475. Note XIII. To which we 
may add, what is swd by Jmmonim—iJii yi? i 5f?i»®' 
6^®. &^ if/r«T««,iX^' a ««ri ,»im tS NTN- i. yif rS y.'- 
,,^« ^ ^./f .aSai w .W %.. Time doth not mtbsist the 
whole at once, but only in a single Now or Instamt / for 
it hath Us Existence in beaming tmd in ceati^ to be. 
Amm. b iPredicam. p. 83. ^. . 
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Hnder the notion of d trmsitnt C(^uti^C' vn. 
nuity. Hence also, as far as the af-? 
fections and properties of Transition go; 
Time is different from Space ; but as to" 
those of Extension and Confintaly^they: 
perfectly comcic/e. V 

Let ns take, for example, such a jjart 
of Space, as a Line* In every given; 
Line we may assume any where d 
Point J and therefore in ev^ry giveiv 
Line there may be assumed infinite 
Toints. So in every given Time '^e' 
may assume any where a Now or In^ 
stunt J and therefore in every given \Fim& ; 
there may be assumed infinite Nows or 
Instants^ 

FARTHBit still* — ^A Point is the^ 
Bound of every infinite Zme; and a- 
Now or Instant, of every finite Time. 
But altho' they are Bounds^ they are. 
neither of them Par/5, neither the Point 
of any Xme,,nor the Now' or Instant of 
any Tme. If this appear strange, we 
• H3 ' . may- 
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c. viL may reraembet, that the part^ cjrfT tmj 
thing extended are necessambf extended 
^Jbo^ it being essential to their charac- 
ter, that tkey should miamre their fVhoie. 
But if a Foint (* N(m were extended, 
each of them would contain within 
itself infinite other Points^ and infinite 
other i^oms (for these may be assumed 
infinitely within the minutest Exten- 
sion) and this, it is eyideijit, woujd be 
^bisurd and impossible, 

TassjE, assertions therefore beipg $d- 
tnitted, and both Faints and News being: 
takeii H».Boundsr hnt not as Farts^%, it 

will 



(h) — ^an^oif oTi )B^f fi.o^nf to NYN t3 xS^^> ua^i^ iV it 
S'tyfjixl nrhs 7^a/A/xt)r »i 2e y^»f£fAat ^vo nrns ^iiis (Ao^ta. It is 
evident thai a Now. or ImtcuU isna tnore a part of Tim^^' 
ihgn Points are of a lane. The parts in^ed of one Line 
are two other Unes. Natur. Ausc. L. I V. c. 1 9'. And 
not long before — ^To Xe NTN h f*.4q^< yi.9r^ r*. y^ ro f/ti^^ 
«^.<rvyx«^^a«S5 T* oAoi» U rth tAt^^r o Ji XPONOS 4«^6jifiJ 
tfiyKeta9ai$ Ix t»»1nTN. A Now is no Part of. Time; for a 
Part is able to measure its PThole^ mid the Tl^le is «r- 
cessariltf made up of its Paris; but Time doth:n&i <qf^dr 
io^ be made up of Nows. Ibi4« c* 14« 



ViPy^ 
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ifrfll fblloWi that ih the saine manner as C. vn, 
tKt idtrie Point may be the JBmf of diife 
Line, arid the Beginning df dnothef, so 
the idwte J^/<)» or IhsidM may be, the 
End of one Tiihe, arid the Btginhing olt 
another. Let us suppose for exaih][)lfe,' 
the Lines,' A B, Bi C: 

B 




A , C : 

I ^y that the Point B is thp End of the 
Litie A B, a6^ the B^iriuing of the 
liai»i B C. In the same manner let us 
su ppo s e A B, B G to represent Gertain^ 
Titii6iy arid let B lie stNow or Instant. 
In such case I say tha£ ^k^tmianl^ B is' 
flie Eftd 6f the Time A B, and the Be- 
gltiriirig of tlie Tiifte B G. I say lifce- 
vise of these two Tinies, that with rc-' 
speot to the 'Sow or Instant, which they 
itidM^, ihe fiM of them- is necesiSarily^ 
f*Asx" Time, as j&^irig previous iH] it r 
' ■ ■ ' H4 ' ■ ' ."■•"tlie 
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C^vn* the other is necessarily Future, as 
being st^bsequeht. As therefore^ every 
Now or Instant always exists in 
Time, and without being Time, is 
Times Bound ; the Bound of Completion 
to the Past^ and the Bound of Com^ 
mencement to the Future: from hence 
we may conceive its nature or end, 
which is to he the Medium of Continuity 
between the Past and the Future^ so as to 
rendet Time^ thrd all its Parts^ one In- 
tire and Perfect Whole^^). 

From the above speculations, there^ 
follow some conclusions, which may be 
perhaips called paradoxes, till they have 

been. 



, W T« Ja NYN Ir* €fwkxei» XJ««, •w'Wi^ Myjh- <rwn'x« y«C 
tov X^vM^i Toy «Jdif fX0orr« t^ la^AMPof, t^ oXojs vri^as x^we hir 
!$-< y»f r» fAcy a^^, re il nXivrn. A Now or Jnttont is 
(as teas said before)' tke Omimdty or holding together of 
Time ;. for U makes lime continuous ^ the past and ihefum 
ture^ and is in general its boundary y as^being the begins 
ning of one Time and the ertdmg of ai^ther, Natur. 
Auscult. L. IV. c. 19. ttfdxiBf^ in this place means not 
Gontnmtyy as st^ding for Extension, but rather that 
Junction or Holding tog^her^ hy which Extension is in- 
parked to other tiliings, !. \' 
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beienattentively considered. In the first 
place there cannot (strictly speaking) he 
any mcfi Things as Time present. For if 
all Time he transient as well as centinu^ 
0US9 it cannot like a Line be present all 
togetiier, but part will necessarily be 
gone^ and part be coming. If there- 
fore *any portion of its continuity were 
to be present at once, it ,would so far 
quit its transient nature, and be Time 
no longer. But if lio portion of its con- 
tinuity can be thus present, how can 
Time possibly be present^ to which such 
Continuity is essential. 

Farther than this — ^If there be no 
such thing as Time Present, there can be 
no Sensation of Time, by any one of the 
senses. For All Sensation is of the 
^Present only, the Past being preserved 
not by Sense but by Memory, and the 
Future being anticipated by Prudence 
only and wise Foresight. * 

But 

* Totvrif yet^ {euaOnaei SC.) mnt To /M.eXAoy, own to yiyyofxtfov 
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€?. vn. Bi^f if no Pmm of TiMebe Ibe ob*' 

ject of any SeniaUm ; fftrthei?, if ttte Pffe* 
sent nctjer exist; if the Past h6nt>ifii6fei 
if the Futute be not tn i/tt ; aiid if the*^ 
Ate all the parts, out of >*^hieh TiirfB i<f 
dofiipoijiided : how straft^e kiiA shadowjr 
^ Being do ^ find it ? Mow riearly *{^- 
proathing to a perfect NOft-entltyW? 
Let tls tfy however, *hide fhe s'ensdi fail 
us, if -vre hate hot fe<?rfKies of Mghdf 
pa^ety to seize thfe fleetiftg Beiibg. 

TuM World has l^eerf Kkeiie€l foat vaj 
riety of Things, but ita^fiears M rea^iii- 

ble 

' ,i .it fr / — i . i'Tia^; : — ; , .'i' — | — ^rr^ '•' f T r ' ftf ..I . '.■ 

civ vit§'^iua-stt to /xsv yai^ olvIh yiyovt^ 9L vk Kh* ro S« fAsXXei, 
9^ SITU hir lie ti rirtJi ^ 4 i>^^^^ 3$' J AW KV^^g^vtS^^yfti' 
^i»^ eh}j)c»%«<* T^ y lit /^^ Jirr»»>i;|jc8qfii«o»j cTSraeiiov ftv So^e 
x«ri;^»» «joT« tfor/W. TAaif therefore Time e^ii^ no^ o^ allj 
or at least kbs but a faint and obscure .e)nstence^ one ma}f 
saspeet frotti kdHod\ A paH of # hai^ 6bHi aiid is fkf 
more ; ttpM ofitis'eonHn^ ahdis-noi as9fs(; and 01W 
of these is made that infimter Time^- which is- ever to be 
assumed stiU farther and farther • lfi)w tKatzsAich is itade 
up of nothing but Non-entities^ it should seem was impos» 
sible ever to participate of Entity, lyatur^l. Ausc. L. 

IV. c. 14. Seeadso Phiiop* BK, S* Com* id NJcomacb* 

p. 10. • . - — * ....... 
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He no ome more, thaii some moving C.VIL 
gpectaele (sueh as a procession or a tri- 
umph) that abounds in every part with 
spleairdid objects, some of which are 
itill departing, as fast as others make 
their appearance. The Senses look on, • 
while the sight passes, perceiving as 
mtich as is immediately/ present^ which 
liiey report with toierable accuracy to the . 
Spars superior powers. Having done 
this, they have done their duty, being 
concerned with nothing, save what j» • 
present and instantaneous; But to the 
Memory J to the Imagination^ an^ above 
all to the Intellect^ the several Noim or 
instants are x^Qt lost, as to the Senses^ 
Ibut are preserved and made objects of 
steady comprehension, however in their 
owii nature they may be transitory dnid 
]^assing. ",Now it is from contemplat- 
*^ ing two or more of these Instants un-^ 
" der one view, together with that In- 
"terval of Continuity, which subsists 
*^ between them, that we acquire in- 

. "sensibly 
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C. VII. ^ sensibly the Idea of TimeW/' For 
example : The Sun rise*; this I remem- 
ber; it rises again; this too I remember. 
These Events are not together ; there is 

an 

, . ■ , 1,^ , I — -^ 

(«) ToTf ^oe^y yty^nvatt XjS^*^t «'''•» ''S Vf^ri^H k^ vWf cr U 
Tq iuAvH eiia^fif XoiQoifiAtf. '0^/^o/!a(» ^ r^ «XX» i^ ftXXo vifo^ 
Xx^iTf avT»f «^ yitrotliv ri attrm Irt^or* or«v ya^ rot ax^ctext^gg 
rS fAi^H voi^uii^, 1^ 5w ftini « xl'VX'' '^^ NTN, to fiif fl/f ^a^i^ 
ro $ff vfcf ov, rort i^ rSro p»iAh tifott XPONON. U is then see 
sa^ there has been Time, when voecan acquire a Sensation 
of prior and subsequent in Motion. But zoe distingttist 
and settle these twoy b^ considering one firsts then the othesff 
together,with an interval between them different from both*^ 
For as often as we conceive the Extremes to be differeni 
from the Mean^ and the Soul talks of tzs>o Nows, one prior 
and the other subsequent^ then Mis we sa^ there is Timf/ 
drtd this it is we call Tibce. Natural. . ABScalt L* . IV* .c». 
16. Themistius^s Comment upon this passage is to tbe 
same purpose. "Oraw ya^ o »5y a,iiai(A.infp^U t» NTN,j o xfih 
tnri*, ?Ti^if «J«X/» l/4n» to vntAt^ot, Tore i$ XC^^* «*^^^ tf.nwi«V 
vvo rUf 5«> NfN og/^^^awf, own v»o tsif»rwf Juow' t^ Sru kiy§if{ 
ty^y or/ vecrov In «» vrcKa^StKdt o^^a)i>, $ IxxAiScKix, o<ov l{ aw- 
^ ^tr 7^«/x/x^r 'ttiiiyyauoL'9 tvo a-vifAtlois oiirortftvifAtv^' 'For tbhen^ 

iheMindy reniembering the Nowy which it ialked-ofj/ester»' 
dayy talks again of another Now to-day ^ then it is it im^* 
fnediateltf has an idea of Time, terminated b^^ these two 
Nows, a.9 by two Boundaries; and thus it is enabled' to^ 
sayy that the Quantity is of^een, or of sixteen hourly as ' 
, ■ if it were to sever a CubiVs length from an infinite Line 

by two Points. Themist. Op. edit. Aldi. p. 45, b. 
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«tn Extension between them — ^not liow- ^^Y^ 
«ver of Splice J for we may suppose the 
^lace of rising the same, or at least to 
exhibit no sensible difference. - Yet still 
we recognize 50WC Extention between 
them. Now; what is this Extention, , 
but a natural Day ? And what is that, 
biit pure Time^ f It is after the same 
manner, by Vecognizing-two new Moons, 
and the Extention between these : two 
vernal Equinoxes, and the Extention 
between these ; that we ^ain Ideas of 
other Times, such as Months and Yeats^ , 
which are all so many Intervals, de-, ^ 
scribed as above ; that is to say, passing 
Intervals of Continuity between two In- 
stants viewed together. 

' -And thus it is the Mind acquires 
the Idea of Time. But this Time it 
must be remembered is Past Time 
ONLY, which is always \k\^ first Species, 
that occurs tP the human intellect^ 
How then do we acquire the Idea of 
Time Futuhe? The answer is, we 
acquire it by Anticipation. Should it 

be 
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C. vn. be demanded still farther. And whai it 
Anticipation? We answer, that in this 
case it is a, kind of reasoning by analor 
gy from similar to similar ; from succes- 
^►ions of events, that are past already, to 
similar successions, that are presumed 
hereafter. For example : I observe as 
far back as my memory can carry me, 
how every day has been succeeded by 
a ijight; that night, by another day; 
that day, by another night; and so 
downward^ in order to the Day that is 
now. Hfence Idien I anticipate a similar 
succession from tlxe present Day, and 
thus gain the Idea of days and nights 
iufuimrity^ After the same manned, ' by 
attending to the periodical returns of 
New and Full Moons ; of Springs, Sum- 
mers, Autumns and Winters, all of 
which in Time past I find never to have 
failed, I anticipate a Uke orderly and di^ 
versified succession^which makes Months, 
and Seasons, and Years, in Time future. 
I 
We go farther than this, and not on- 
ly thus anticipate in these natural Pe- 
1 ^ riods 



?i04*5t ^^^ ^^qw in matter* of Ai^ifwn an4 ^- ^^l- 

cfbsf reed |n mimy p^t instancies hs)^^ 
l(ealtl\ hs^^ ?ucc^^d94 to exercise, ^4 
sickness to sMh; we antipip^te/v^vrs 
health to tjiose, who, being «Q?p ttcj^lj, 
^^^ €?ei;cii^; and fifi^n sioknes? to 
those, who, being woje; health j,^ aie sfloth- 
ftih It is a variety of such observa* 
tiOH», all respecting one subject, which 
when systematized by just reasonings 
and made habitugil by dne practice, ' 
form thQ ^si^racte? of ^ Mast^- Artist, 
or Man of pr^wticcfl Wisdom. If they 
respect the human body (as above) they 
fprm t^^yhysici^n ; if matters n^ilitary, 
the CteaeBal ; if matters na^tioniajl^ th» 
Statesman ; if matters of private life, 
the Mprajist; and the same in other 
subjects^ AU these several characters in, 
their respective ways may be said to 
possess a kind of prophetic discem- 
Baeat,, wl^ch not only presents thena 
^he barren prospect of futurity (a pjEQS-* 
pect not hid fi'om the meanest of men) 
hut ^hevirs withal those events, which 

are 



X 
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C. VIL are likely to attend it, and thus enables 
^^'^^'^^^ them to act with superior certainty and 
rectitude. And hence it is, that (if we 
except those, who have had diviner as- 
sistances) we may justly say, as was 
said of old. 

He's the best Prdphet^ who conjectures 
wellSfK 

From 
■ ■ ■■ ■ - I , "'- 

So MOion, 

Till old Eapertencs da attditt 
' . To something like Prophetic Strain: 

Et facile existimari poiesiy Prudentiam esse quodam* 
modo IHvinaiionem. 

Corn. Nep. in Vit Atticu 
^ 'There is nothing appears so clearly an objed of the 
Mind or Intellect only, as the F^ure does, since we 
can find no place for its existence any where else. Not 
but the same, if we consider, is equally true of the Past. 
For though it may hare once had another kind of being, 
when (according to common Phrase) it actualfy was^ jet 
^a» it then something Present^ and. not something Past* 
^ Past^ it has no existence but in the Mind or Memory, 
^ since had it in fact any other, it could not properly be 
called iPash It was this intimate, connection between 
Ti MS, and the Soul, that made some Philosophers doubt 
whether if there was no Souly there could be an^ Time^ 
since Time appears to hare its being in no other region. 

''.... ' T.A. 
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; From what has been reason^ itap^- C.^nrr. 
peai^Sy that knowledge of the Future 
comet from knowledge of the Past ; as 
iioes knowledge of the Past from know- 
ledge of Me Present^ so that their Order 
to us 19 that of Pr^sbutT) Past, and 
Future. 

Of these Species of knowledge, that 
of the Present is the lowest, not only as 
;first in perception^ hut as far the more 
fextensire, being necessarily common to 
all animal Beings, and reaching even to 
Zoophytes, as far as they jwssess Semch 
iron. Knowledge of the Past comes next, 
which is superior to the fdrmer^ as being 
confined to those animals, that have 
'Memory as well as Senses. Knowledge 

of 



T. X. Natun Anscurt. L. IV. c. ^. Thenmtius^ who 
comments the abOTe passage, expresses himself more po. 
flltirelj^ Er Toiwf hx^s Xpftrm rm a^t^fA-nrn iy to d^49iA.i^ 

^m,,Te iMt TO «5«6fA1)TO» feX«W JwW/ACI, TO 5l «ffy«'«, T«VT« 

h%ff%i^ 9«ff fojr is oW »f o x^ofos f ftj, /xi &<ns >J/t>;^i»f • Them. 
p» 4v* Jiidlir* 'AiCtt* ¥"!«•.■ wWUH ejUSflk vOUIHI* iSt JatO* iW 

An. p«^p 
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C. VII. of the Future comes last, as being de- 
Aristde Hved from the other two, aijd which is 
An. II. for that reason the most excellent as well 
as the most rare, since Nature in her su- 
peradditions rises from worse al\^ays to 
better, and is never found to sink from 
better down to worse*. 

And now having seen, how we ac- 
quire the knowledge of Time past^ and 
Time future; which is first in percep- 
tion, which first in dignity ; which more 
• common, which more rare ; let us com- 
.pare them both to the present Now or 
Inshntj and examine what relations 
they maintain towards it. 

In the first place there may be Times 
both past and future^ in which the pre- 
. sent Now has no existence, as for exam- 
ple in Yesterday y and To-morrow. 

Again, the present Now may so far 

belong to Time of either sort, as to be 

^ the 

* See below, Npte (r) of this Chapter. 
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the End of the past, and the Beginning 
of the future i.but it cannot be included 
within the limits of either. For if it 
were possible, let uS suppose C thejpre- 
sent J^/^* included 



B . C D , E 



within the limits of the past Time AD. 
In such case CD, part of the past Time 
ADf will be subsequent to C the present 
Now^ and so of course he future. But 
by the Hypothesis it is pa^, and so will 
be both Past and Future at once, which 
is absurd. In the same manner we 
prove that C cannot be included within 
the limits of a. future TimCy such as BE. 

; What then shall we say of such 

TifheSj as this Day, this Month, this 

Year, this Century, all which include 

within them the^ present Now? They 

I 2 cannot 
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^^yj^ cannot be past Times pr future^ from: 
what has been proved ; dead, present Time 
has no existence^ as has been proved like- 
wise*. Or shall \ye allow t^ieintobe pre- 
sent, from the present Now^ which exists 
within them; so that from the presence 
of that we call these also present, tho' 
the shortest among ^thcm has infinite 
parts always absent \ If so, and in con- 
formity to custom we allow such Times 
present y as present Pays, Months, Years, 
and Centuries, each must of necessity 
be a compound of the Past and^ the ^^ 
iurfiy divided from each, other by softje 
present Now or Instant, and jointly 
called Present, while that Now remfiins 
within them. Let us suppose for exam- 
ple the Time XY, ^yhich 



f XABCDEY ^ 

let 

^y . I i > : * 

* Sup. p. 104. 
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let II* call a I>ay, of a Century ; and let C. VIL, 
the present Now or Insfemi exist at A^ ^'-"v-^ 
I say, in as much as A exists 'within ' 
XY, that therefore XA is Time past» 
and AY Time fiitufei and the whole 
XA, AY, Time Presents The same holds^ 
if we suppose the present Now to exist 
at B, or C, or D, or E, or any wherfe , 
before Y. When the present J^ow 
exists at Y, then ia the whole XY Time 
pa:st^^)^d still ttiore sa, when the New 
^ets to g, ot ohWatds. In like niantier 
before the Present Now entered X,. as 
fbr example When it vruB at /i then was 
the Wliolb XY Timefutf)tre ; it wad. the 
saine, when the present Kow was at X. 
When it had pafttthatj then XY b^- 
ciaine Thikpre^hi. And thus it is iiiia!^ 
Tiif £ is PjaESENi^, white passings iii its 
PBE^BNT Now or Instant. ^ It is the 
<ahie ihdeed here, as it is ih Space. A* 
Sphere passing over, a Plane, and being 
for that reason present to it, is only pre^ 
sent to that Plane in a single Pdirlt af 
IS (mc€y 
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C^II- mce,: while during the whole progres-*' 
sion its parts absent are infinite^\ 

Feom what has been said, we may 
perceive that all Timi:, of every deno^ 

mination 



f^) Place, according to t^e antients, was either medi- 
ate or immediate. I am (for example) in Europe^ be. 
cause I am in England; in Engimd, because in WUi^ 
shire'; in Wiltshire^ because in SaHsburif ; in Sdisburyif 
because in my own house ; in mjf own hxmey. because in 
tny sludi/. Thus far Mediate Place. And what is 
my iMMEpiATE Place ? It is the internal Bound of thai 
containing Body (whatever ii h^) which coiincides:With 
the external Bound of mtf own Botfy. TS tinftix^vres^ 
vi^ots, x»9* wt^ny^tt tJ ZJi^nyoyLiioir, Now a^ this tmmc- 
diaie Place is included within the limits of all the former 
Places, it is from this relatipti^thatrthose medMe Places 
also are called each of them my P/ace, ihd^ ^he least 
among them so far exceed my magnitiide. To apply 
this to Time. The Present Century is preseftt in the 
present Year ; that, iri the present Morah/'thaij mthe 
present Day; that, iti the present H(Air; tbat^ intihe 
present Minute. It is. thus by circumscription withu» 
circumscription that we arrive at that real and indi- 
TisiBLE Instant, ,whk^ by being itself the very Edsenet 
of the Present y diJSuses Prbience throughout all.eTen the 

lar]gest 
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mination, is divisible and extended. But ^- ^ir. 
if so, then whenever we suppose n dc- 
^niie Timey even though it be a Time, 
present^ it must needs have a Beginnings 
a Middle, and an End. And so much 
for Time* 

Now from the above doctrine of 
^iME, we propose by way of Hypo- 
thesis tiie following Theorie of Tenses^ 

The Tenses are used to mark Vre* 

sent. Past, and Future Time, cither 

indefiniteltf without reference to ahy 

14 Beginnings 



largest of Times, wUch are found to indude it within, 
their respective^ KmUf. Nteephorus Blemmides speaks 
mach to ike sanb parposeb^ *£iir«^r 5, x/S^l *^'' ^ 'f^ 

XnXt/OoTOf )^ fuAXorrof ^wsrA^fy Kf hit th wifo* t5 kv^Ius N™ 
yvhia^n, {f TN AcyoiAt w ^ ««1oi.. PRESENT TiME thertfore^ 
is thai wkick a^oins to the real Now or Instant on 
either side^ being a limited Time made tip of Past and 
Future, and from Us vicinity to that real Now said to 
he Now also itself. : *£vi7. fv^wiis Ki^. d'. See also JrisiC 
Fhgsic. h. VL c. 2, 3, ^. 
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C-^jL BeginAiDg, Middle, ot End; o* eUtr 
definkehfy in reference to rach distmcn 
tioQ». 

If ind^nitth/y then have we tmbkb 
Tenses, an Aorist of the Present, ani: 
Aorist of the Past, and an Aorist of the 
future. If defimtebf^ Ithen have we 
three Tenses to mark the Begmnings^ of 
these three Time&; three, toi denote 
their Middles ; and three to denote their 



Ths. three first of these l^bisen^ 
oallthe Inceptive: Present, the Incep- 
tive Pasti and the Inceptive Future; 
The ;three next, the JMiddle Present^ 
the Middle Pasi 5^A the laddie IV, 
ture. And the three last^ the Compdk» 
t^yo Presient* the Completive Past, aivJ 
l^e Completive Futiife^ 

And tiius itis^ that t^^e TjEirsEs iu 
tbeir naj^r^ aueaJbtisir appear, tQ, ho, 



TWELVJB 'ytirecta denote J^me Obsolutet ^"^^^ 
an^ nkie to denote it under its re^dive ' , ' 
distinctions. 

, Aorist of the Present. 
^ tgi(pca. IScriho. I write, 

Aorist of the Past. 
'^7fi\f^i. ScripsL I wrote* 
Aorist of the Future. 
I rf4vt<?^ ScribatOf I shall write^ 



H t i.fc. I I I » *.<» 



Iriceptrfie Pi?eseht. . 
^m^Xatyfa^Mf, Sc»iptvfwwm^ I am 
going to write. ' 

Middle or extended Present. 

Tvffxivb) y^d(p(ay. Scribo or Scribcns 
sum. I aili writing. 
* ^ - Completive ftesent^ 

Piyp«(p«. Scripsi. I have writtefl*' 

. :i V Middle 
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o^m^ * Middle or extended Past 

6am. I was writing. 

Completive Past. 

'Ey€7f«$€ij/. Scripseram^ I had done 
writing. 

<— — 1^1^ ■ ■..III ■■■ I II « ■■ ■■ ■ ■ ■■! iw ■■■!■■■ I. m ) > 

Inceptive Future 
M€kkii(ra ry^cc(pe^v. Scripturus era. I. 
shall be beginningto write. 

Middle or extended Future. 
^EffoiLPi^. y2x<pav, Scfdb^ns ero. I sh»U 
be writing. 

,*■'"• " ' . ■ 

Completive Future^ 

''E70|x«i y57g«<p^5. Scripiero. I shall 
have done writing. 



It isnot to be expectsed that the above 

Hypothesis should he Justified through 

all instauces in evety language. It farei^ 

- 1 with 
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with Tenses, as with other aflFections p-^- 
of speech ; be the Language upon the 
whole ever so' perfect, niuch must be 
left, in defiance of all analogy, to 
the harsh 1^ ws of mere authority and 
chance. 

It may not however be improper to 
inquire, what traces may b^ discovered 
in favour of this system, either in lan- 
guages themselves, or in those authors 
who have written upon this part of 
Grammar, or lastly in the nature and 
reason of things. . . , 

In the first place, as to Aorists. 
A^ritt^ are usiually by Grammarians 
referred to the Past : such are ?x6qv, I 
went ; e'^sa^ov, I fdl ; &fc. We seldom 
hear of them in the Futurfi and more 
rarely still in the Present.^ Yet it seems 
agreeable to reason, that' wherever Time 
is signified without any farther circum- 
scriptiofi^ thcin that of. Simple present^ 
pasty orfuture^ the Tense is an Aorist. 

Thus 
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Millions of spifittidl trediulr^ '#a!l* «^e 

VnstcH^ both whefi wt z&dktj tthd Tsmth tta^ 
sleep. V.L.IY.m. 

Here the vtth (italic) toftkhs not fhat 
^ty Trere Taking at thai instant t^fy^ 
'S^en Adam spoke^ hut io^iqisj; ihdefintUl^j 
teke any instant whatever. So whetii 
^e same author calls Hypdcrkif-y. 

■ ■ ^A€ o»^ Et;i/, f A«* ^ a b i sf 
Jnvisihley except to God ahne^ 

the Vei^b (waxj^s) hMhthfe Uke A^f*?^ 
ijbI or iridefiftite hppUtaHon. Thte saiht^ 
fliay be said in general 6i? all Sentences 
of the G^o/mrfftg^c kind; s\ich as^ \ 

^ Ad pttniiendum PROPERAt, dfft> j«i^ 

judivAtL 
<^varusj nisi cim m&riiUr'i nil ttttt 
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AORISTS OF THE PRBj^EIj^. ^*"*^"^ 

G^<»wi>g»V: Stmtjepce^ aift^r tb^ same 
T»« JPirtuRia. 

Sa to# Juegkhtim Sentence Tfum 

&Cv foC' tiii$^ maaosl no. {mQ-partioular fu** 
tut^ Time, but is a> prohibition. exteA4<^ 
td> indefitdtelif to every pq.i1; of Time filb- 
tum^V'. ' 



t'^^^ The Iktfm Tongue appears to be more- than. ordU 
fe&rilji defideat, as ta tiift article of AprMs. U bap 
^iji^piUar form e¥ei\ for at^ Aorist of the Past, and 
therefor^ (as Priscian tells hs) the Prasteritum is forced 
to do the double duty both of that Aorist, and of th^ 
pexf&i^ Present^ its. application in particular .instances 
being to be gathered from the Context. Thus it is 
that FECI means (as the same author informs us^ botk 
vnr^HKot and imfivct, / have dam ity aflU /. did lY; vxix 

botb 
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5^> ^^^\ We pass from AoristSj to the 1^-^ 

CEPTIVE T^NSElS* 

Thes;B may be found in part sup- 
plied (like iiiany other Tmises) by verbis^ 
auxiliar. MEAAQ 7f«(p€ii*.v Scripturus 
suM» I AM GOING to Write. But the 
Latins go farther, and have a species of 
Verbs, derived from others, which do 
the duty of these Tenses^ and are 
themselves for that reason called Jw- 
choatives or Incepiives. Thus from Ca* 
leoy lam warm^ comes CalescOy I begin to 
grow warm ; from TumeOy Isz^lly come$ 
Tumesco^ I begin to swell. .Thesq In^ 
choative Verbs are so peculiarly appro^ 
priated to the Beginnings of Time, that ' 
they are defective as to all Tenses, 
which denote it in its Completion^ and 
therefore have neither Perfecium^ Plm 
quamrperfectum^ or Perfect Futkre. 

. There 



' both iil^xdt and tl^ovy I htwe just seen it, and / saw it 
once. PmcONm. L. VIII. p. 814, S38. Edit^ 
Putsch. 



^ere is Hkefwise a species of Verbs 
<5alled in Greek 'E(p€T/Ki, in Latin JDesi- 
derativa^ the Desideratives or Medita^ 
4ivesy which if they are not strictly Jw- 
cepf iw*, yet both in Greek and iLatin 
hare a near affinity with them. Such 
are ^oXs^v^creiay Belloturioj I have a desire 
to make zmr; j3fa;<r€/(y, Esurio^ I long to 
eat(*'>. And /J90 mnch for the Incep-. 
iTii^E Tenses. 

The two last orders of Tenses which 
remain, are those we called f*>^ the' 
ISf iDDLE Tenses (which express Time 
as extendeda^ndpassing) and the Pe r fe c t 

or 

<*) As all Beginnings have reference to -what is fu' 
iurey bence we see how properly these Verbs are form- 
ed, the Greek onea from a future Verb, the Latin from 
a future Participle. From «roXt/xwrA; and ^uvu .come 
o^iUtmattu and 'fiq»9wi(a\ from Bellaturus and Esurus 
come Bellaturio and Esurio. See Macrobiusj p. '691. 
£d« Var.i crayi/ ^e /m m $« rEAAXEXONTA uroiioffats yihaaAt, 
Plato in Phasdone. 

(*> Care must be taken not to confound these mdile 
Tenses, witli the Tenses of those Yerbs^ which bear the 
same tume among Gratnmanans. 
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evil, of CowPLEtivs, whiicb express Hs 

CompUtwt (NT 'J&ufc . :. r , 

^ NowfortbcsethcautJaoiHiesai'eraftiiy* 
They have been acknowledged ^^aidy 
in the ingeiuDiilB Accidiettce of Mr, Hwttr 
j^9 »Eid explained asuid confirm^ bj Dr> 
&miue/ Clarkcy in hi» rational editMB of 
Hnmers Itiadi Nay^ long before either 
of these, we find the sametcbeme in Se€t' 
liger^ and hy\iuxi(^) ascribed to -f-Gro- 
duusy 3& iia author. The^ learned Ga:iia 

(wJm 

' <<> £r /b> parcipimus Gtodnum acuiiradmodmhi Ten^m 
ta dMsiasiBi, spdwninm cmmmoi^. Triaieaim comMmi^. M 
itos^ sed qucs bifariam secaty Perfedum Sf Imperfectum : 
sky Pneteritum imperfectum^ Amabam : PraterUumper* 
fedumy Amareram* Recte sani. Et Prassens imperfect'^ 
^my Atno. 'Rexit hxtdbim^ ; etrntfrntat enhn amoremy 
neque absoltit, M Ptcsttm perfectumy AmaVi ? quit Hoc 
iMaa^-^Be Faiuro aueem wt nohmafk serMy Uu eontfo* 
ipersumr est. Fuiunm^ ihquHy imperfecfumy Amabo : 
Ferfeetum, Amarem. Nm mdlihy tkqftmn: sigrdjkat enfm 
Amayera, amoremfittkrum SfobseluiimiM': Amabo |)er- 
ficttonem nallam indicat. Der CanS; ting. Lat. c. 115. . 

+ His name was William Grodny an Englishman^ con- 
toaporafy with EramMUi^ mrI lO^lebrated 1m \m ledrn- 
iag. He weqt to tUrwrn^ to^ stndj undtf iLtffGb'% a«t 
was Professor at Oxford*^ Sf^c^JUt. Plop.pi ^Mi 
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(who was himself a Greeks and one of A VIL 
the ablest restorers of that 'language in '^"'^^^^ 
'the western world) characterizes the 
Teijses in nearly the same manner("'). 
What Apollonius hints, is exactly con- 
sonantW, Priscian too advances the. 

same 



(«> The Present Tense (as this author informs us in 
his excellent Grrammar) denotes to mr«Mw»» ^ «TiA«y, that 
zchkh is now Instant and incomplete; ttiie Perfectum, t^ 
va^sXi^XvBls ci^rt, k, IvleXss t5 hifuros, that which is now im^ 
mediately past, andis the Completion of the Present; the 
IsfPERVECTUM, to taa.^oiii\xy^iwf Kf aviXh tS «rafft;;^»?/xM«, 

the extended and incomplete part of the Past'; and the 
PlusquAM-PERITECTUM, to laot^iXyiXvBls -waAa/, K,\vrzXh t3 
waf «x«//A«y«, thai which is past long ago, and is the com* 
pletion of the prceteritum, ^ Gram. L. IV. 

t»Ai}iul 'aa.^axstfAsvos, r^v yf i^vijf IvefaJaay — Hence ue areper* 
suaded that the Perfectum doth not signify the completion 
of the Past J but present Completion. Apollon, L. III. 
c» 6. The Reason, which persuaded him to this opinion, 
^as the application and use of the Particle <jcy, of which 
he was then treating, and which, as it donated Potential 
lity or Cont^ngence, would assort (he says) with any of 
the passing, extended, and incomplete Tenses, but never 
With this Perbectum, because this implied such a com- 
plcte and indefeasible existeme^ as neyer to be qualified 
V^^o the nature of a Contingent: 

K 
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C. VII. s6.me doctrine from the Stoics, whose 
authority we esteem greater than all the 
rest, not only from the niore early age 
' when they lived, but from their supe- 
rior skill in Philosophy, and their pecu- 
liar attachment to Dialecticy which na- 
turally led them to great accuracy in 
these Grammatical Speculations^. 

Before 



(«> By these Philosophers the vulgar present. Tense "stdA 
, called THE Imperfect Present, and the vu^at Prcttert' 
turn J THE Perfect Present, than which nothing can foe 
more consonant to the system that we faTOur. But let 
tls hear Prisdan^ from whom we learn these facts. — 
Pr.£sens Tempus proprie didtur^cujus pars jam pfcBteriitj 
parsfiUura est. Cum enim Tempos^ flumi more^ instabUi 
volvatur cursuy vix pundum habere potest in prmenti^ hoc 
esty in insianti. Maxima igitur pars ^pis (siait dictum 
est) vel prceieriit vel futura estn Unde Sroici^Mrc hoc 
tempus presens etiam Imperfectum vocaJbant (ut dictum 
est) eo quod prior ejus pars ^ qucB prceteriity transactaestj 
deest autem sequens, id est, futura^ Ut si in medio versu 
dicam scribo versum, priore qjus parte scriptA ; cut ad* 
hue deest extrdmapars^ prcesenti utor verbo^ dkendo, scri- 
bo versum : sed Imperfectum est^ quod deest adhttc ver- 
sui, quod scribatur-^ — ^x eodem igitur Prcesenti mtscitur 
etiam Perfecfum, Si enim adfinem perveniat inceptum^ 
staiim utimur vKJEtrsAiio perfecto ; continuo enim, scripta 

ad 
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Before we conclude, we shall add a C. vii. 
few miscellaneous observa^tions, which 
will be more easily intelligible from the 
hypothesis here advanced, and serve 
withal to confirm its truth. 

And first, the Latins used their Pra^ 
ieritum Terfecl%im in some instances af- 
ter a very peculiar manner, so as toim^ 
ply the very reverse of the terb in its na- 
tural signification. Thui^^ Vixit, sig- 
nified, is bead; Fu it, signified, now 
IS NOT» IS NO MORE^ It was in this 
sense that Cicero addressed the people 
of Rome, when he liad put to death the 
leaders in the Catalinarian Conspiracy* 
He appeared in the Forum, and cried 
K 2 out 



ui Jkiem xmtu^ dko^ «crip8i Yersum. — ^And 8O0n after 

speaking of the Laiin Perfedum, h<» says ^sciendum 

tamcttf quodRomofii Peatsrito Perfecto nonsolumr 
m re mado camphta uiutdury (in quo vim habet ^us^ qui 
apud Grwcoi wtt^mittiiAam vootUur^ quern Stoici TEAEIOH 
XKESTHTA fwminooenmt) sed etiam pro ^Ao^iftiwxipitur^ 
&c. lib. YIII. p. ai2, 813, 814. 
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c. VH. out with a loud voicCy *Vixerukt.— a 
So Virgil, 

r IjFuiMUs Troes^ puit Ilium ^. 

ingens • • ^ 

Gloria Dardanidun} — r-r- s ^n. II. 

And 

* So among the . Romans^ when in a Cause all the 
Pleaders had spoken^ the Cryer used to proclaim Dixs- 
nuNT, i. e. the^ have done speaking, Ascon. Paed. in 
Verr. II. 

, . II So TihfuBkts speaking of certain Prodigies and evil 
Omens. 

Hose fuerint qUm, Sed tu,ja,m mitis, ApcHo^ 
Prodigia indomitis merge sub csquofibus* 

Eleg. II. 6.Ter. 19. 
Let these Events have been in days of old; — by Impli-. 
cation therefore — But henceforth let them be no more. 
So Eneas in Virgil prays to PhcebUs, 

Hac Trqjana tenus fvLentfortuna. secuUu 

Let Trojan Jbr/un£.(that is, adTcrse, like that of Trey^ 
and its inhabitants,) haye so far followed us. ' By im- 
plication therefore, but let it follow %is no farther^ Here 
let it end, Hie sit Finis^ as Servius well observes in the 
place. 

In which instances, by the way, mark not only the 
force of the. Tense, but of the Mood, the Precative Or 
Imperative, not in the Future but in the Past. See 
p. 154, 165, 156. 
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And again, ^* ^^- 
Locus Ardea quondam 

Dictus avis, ^ nunc magnwn rfianet ' 
Ardea nomen, 

^Sedfm'tuna fuit— ^ :^n. VII . 

The reason of these significations is 
derived from THE ComplejivePomter 
of the Tense here men tioned^ We see 
that the periods of Nature, and of hu- 
man affairs, are mainlainied by the reci- 
procal succession of Contraries. It is 
thus with Calm and Tempest; Avith 
Day and Night ; with Prosperity and 
Adversity ; with Glory and Ignominy ; 
with Life and Death. Hence then> in 
the instances above^ the cbmplehdn of 
one contrary is put for the commence- 
ment of the other, and to say, hath 
LIVED, or .H AT^ BEEN, has the same 
meaning with, is Dead, or^ is no 

MOREi ' ^ 

K3 ' .It 

* Ceritis in ho^tibus non est amor ; errata ut ipsi: 
Cumqu0 nihil speres Jirmius esse, fuit.^ 

Epist. Oyid. Helen. Paridi. ver. 190. 
Sive erimusy sen nos Fata fuisse volent. 

TibttlL III. 5. 82 



/ 
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C. vn. It is remarkable in * Virgil^ that he 
frequently joins in the same sentence 
this complete and perfect Present with 
the extended and passing Present ; which 
proves that he considered the two, as 
belonging to the same species of Time^ 
and therefore naturally formed to co*in- 
cide, with each other. 

Tibijam brachia contrahit ardens 
ScorpiuSy ^ ccBlijustd pltis parte reliquit. 

G.L 

Terra tremil; fugere/er^— G- L 

PrcBsertim si tempestas a vertice syhis 
Incubuit, glomeratque fetens incendia 
" ventus. G* II. , 

ilia noto citius^ volucrique sagitid. 
Ad t err am fugit, ^ portu se condidit 
alto. Mn. V* 

In 



* See al9a Spenser's Fairy Queen, B. I. C 3. St 19. 
C. 3. St. 39. C. 8. St 9. 

He hath his SbteU redeem'd, nmd forth his sword he 
dr;iW8» 
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In the.same Baamier h© joins the c.vii. 
same two modificatioos of j(V»ic in the 
Past, that is to say, the complete and 
perfect Past "with the extended and pas* 

• Inruerant T>anai, Sf tectum omne 

teiiebant. ^n. II. 

Tres imbris tortiradioSi tres nuhis aquoscB, 
Addiderant rutili tres ignis, ^ alitis 

austri. 
Fulgores nunc terri/icos, sonitumque me* 

timque , 

Miscebant operi, flammisque sequacibus 
iras (P\ . Mu. VIIL 

K 4 As 



<p) The intention of Virgil may. be tiellef f een, in ren* 
deling one or two of the above passages into English. 
'-"'^Ttbijam braduu contrahit anfens 
Scorpius et caUjuitA phs partt reliquit* 

For thee the scorpion t» jxoyr cojXTWiAunjsa his dftwSf and 
HAT9 AXR^ABY JLEfT thee more thm a Just portion rf 
Heaoen. The Poet, from a high strain of poetic adula* 
tion^ »nppos0i the scorpion so de^irop^ of admitting Au* 
gustiis ampng tba heavenly signis, that though he has atrea^' 
% made him more^than rpom^noiigh; j^ihieUUlomtinuea 

to 
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As to the Imperfectum, it is some- 
times employeil to denote what is usual 
and customary. Thus surgebat and scri'r 
bebdt signify not only, Ae was risings he 
WAS writings but upon occasion they 
signify, he used to rise^ he used to 
write. Th^ reason-of this is, that what- 
ever is cuslomarjjj must be spmething 
which has heen frequently repeated. But 
what has been /reg^wew^/t/ repeated^ must 
needs require an Extension of Time past^ 
and thus we fall insensibly into the 

Tense herenientioned. 

Again, 

' to be making him more, jlere then weha^e two acts, 
oiteperfbcty th^ odier pending, and hence the use of the 
two different Tenses. Some editions read relinqmt; but 
reUquit has .the authority of the celebrated Medkean ma« 
nuscript. 

Iffa noio dtius^ volucrique sagiit&j 

Ad terram f ugit, 4** portu se condidit alio. 
The sJdp^ quicker than the^ zsdnd, or a smft arrow^ con- 
tinues FLYING to landy <indi% hid zeUthin the kftyhar^ 
dour. We may suppose this Harbour, (like many others) 
to haye been surrounded with high Land. Hence the 
.'Vessel, immediatdy on entering it, was, compleieh/ hid 
item those ^spectators wh<>4iad gone, out to see the Ship- 

• race, 
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Ac A IN, we are told by Plini/ (whose C- Yi'- v 
authority likewise is confirme.d by many 
gems and marbles still extant) that the 
ancient painters and sculptors, when 
they fixed their names to their works, 
did it pendenti titulo^ in a mspensive kind 
of Inscription, and employed for that 
purpose the Tense here mentioned. It, 
was 'A'^sXXi?^ gVo/e*, Apellcs faciehat, n<?- 
XuKX^iT®^ I'KpUhy Polycletus facitbaty and 
never Iml^^e or fecit. By this they ima- 
gined that they avoided the shew of ar- 
rogance, and had in case of censure an 
apology (as it were) prepared, since it 
appeared from the work itself, that it 
was once indeed m hand, but no preten- 
sion that it was everfmished^^^. 

It 



^ce, bat yet might still continue sailing tow&rds the shore 
within, 

Inruerant Danai, <§• tectum omne tenebant. 

The Greeks Had entered ancf were then posses- 
sing the whole house ; as much as to say, theif had en- 
'teredy and that was over^ but their Possession continued stills 
(«) PUn. Nat. Hist. L. I. The first Printers (who 
were most of them Scholars and Critics) in imitation of the 

antient 
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-\ 



?l?l* It is remarkable that the very man- 
ner, in which the Latins derive these 
Tenses from one another, shews a plain 
reference to the system here advanced^ 
From the passing. Present come the pas- 
sing Past, and Future. Scribo^ Scribe* 
barn^ Scribam, From the perfect Present 
come the perfect Past, and Future.— 
Scripsi^ Scripsetam^ Scripsero. And so 
in all instances, even where the verbs 
are irregular, as from JPero come Fere^^ 
bam and Weram ; from Tuli come TuU* 
ram and Tukro. 

We shall conclude by observing, that 
theORD£B of the Tenses, as they stand 
ranged by the old Grammarians, is not a 
fortuitous Order, but is consonant to 
our perceptions, in the recognition of 
Time, according to what we have ex- 
plained 



antient Artists used iabe ssaie T^ase* E$xudebat H. St^* 
phanus. Eaocudebai 4xml, MoreUus. Jbsolvebait Joan. 
BenentOuSy which has been followed by Dr. Tlgifor in iifi 
tote viduable edition of Demosthenes. 
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plained already W» Hence it is, that C. vn. 
the Present Tense stands first; then the 
Past Tenses; and lastly the Future^ 

And now, having seen what authori- 
ties there are for Aorists, or tiiiose TenBes, 
which denote Time* inde^nitelj^ ; atnd 
what for those Tenses, opposed to 
Aorists, which mark it definitely, (such 
as the Inceptive^ the Middle, and the 
Completive) we here finish the subject 
of Time and Tenses, and proceed to 
consider the Veeb in other Attri- 
butes, which it ^ill be necessary to 
deduce from other principles. 

CHAR 

(''^^ See befor^ p. 109,110, 111, 112, 113. ScaUger's 
obseiration upon this occasion is elegant. — Ordo autem 
{Tempormn, scil.) diter est, quam natura eorum. Quod 
emmprcEteriit^ prius est, fpwm quad est^ itaquff prima loco 
debere pom videbatun Veriim, quod prtmo ^pioque tem» 
pore offisrtur nobis, id creat primcts^ species in ammo: 
quamobrem Prcesens Tempus primum locum occuptmt; 
est enim commune omnibus animalibus. Prateritum nu^ 
tern Us tantum, quce memoriA prcedita sunt. f^Uurum V0^ ^ 

rb etiam paucioribus, quippe quibus datum est prudential 
offidum. DeCans. Ling. Lat. c. 113. See also Senecg 
Epist. 124. Mutum animal sensu comprehendit pnesenm 
tiuf prateritorumf &c. 



CHAR VIII. 

Concerriing ModeSi 

C.VIII. We have observed already W tha* 
the SouFs leading poWers are those of 
Perception and those of Volition^ which 
words we have taken in their most com* 
prehensive acceptation. We have ob- 
served also, that all Speech or Discourse 
is a publishing or exhibiting some part 
of our soul, either a certain Perception^ 
or a certain Volition. Hence, then, ac- 
cording as we exhibit it either in a dif^ 
ferent part^ or after a different manner, 
hence I say the variety of Modes or 

]\I00DSW. 



- ) See Chap. II. - 

'*) Gaza defines a Mode exactly consonant io thb doc- 
Iflne. He says it is — /3«Au/x«, LT hh t?«d>j/xa "v^v^^s, oi^ 
.^m^s tnifxatt^ofjawt--^ Folitiqn or Affection of the Soul^ sig'^ 
nified througK some Voice or Sound articulate. Gram. 
X. IV. As therefore this is the nature of Modes, and 
JModes belon]^ to Verbj>, hence it is JpoUonius observes— 
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If we simply declare^ or indicate some-^ C, VIIL 
thing to be, or not to be, (whether a 
Perception or Volition it is equally the 
same) this constitutes that Mode called 
^he Declarative or Indicative^ 

A Perception, 

?r— Nosco crines, incanaque menta 
Regis Romani — r^ Virg. JEn, VI, 

A Volition, 

InnovavBRT animus mutatas dicere 

formas 
Corpora'^. — r? Ovid. Metam. I. 

If we do not strictly assert, as of 
something absolute and certain, but aa 
of something possible only, and in the 
number of ContingentSj this makes that . 
Mode, which Grammarians call the- 

PoTENr 



rots fifjMO-iv ll^oct^ivus tjat^aMtratt -» ^v^tKri ^taOior'ts — the' 
&oiU*s disposition is in an eminent degree attached to Verbs, 
l>e Synt. L. III. cl 13. Thus too Prisdan: Modi sunt 
dicer see inclinationes Aijimi, quas vmia consequitury 

^£CI.INATIO T£EB|. L. VII^. p. 821. 
1 - 
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C.VIII. Potential; and which becomes on 
such occasions the leading Mode of the 
sentence. 

Sed tacitm pasci si passeiCorvuSy Ha* 

BERET 

Plus dapis^ &c. Hor. 

Yet semetimes it is not the leading 
Mode, but only subjoined to the Indica- 
tive. In such case, it is mostly used to 
denote the Endj or final Cause ; which 
End, as in human Life it is always a 
Contingent, and may never perhaps 
happen in despite of all our foresight, is 
therefore exprest most naturally by the 
Mode here mentioned. For example, 

Ut JuGULENT nomines^ surgunt de 
node latrones. Hor. 

Thieves rise hy nighty that they may cut 
mens throats. 

Here that they rtse^ is positively as^ 
serted in ihe^ Declarative or Indicative 

Mode; 
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Mode; but as to their cutting mem C.vni^ 
throats, this is only delivered patentially^ 
because how truly soever it may be the 
Bnd of their rising, it is still but a Con-- 
tingent, that may never perhaps happen. 
This Mode, as often as it is in this man- 
ner subjoined, is called by Grammarians 
not the Potential, but the Subjunc- 
tive. 

But it so happens, in the constitu- 
tion of hunian affairs, that it is hot al- 
ways Bufficient merely to declare our- 
selves to others. We find it often ex* 
pedient, from a consciousness of our in- 
ability, to address them after a manner > 
more interesting to ourselves, whether 
to have some perception informfsdy or sofne 
Volition gratified. /Hence then new 
Modes of speakitag ; if we interrogate^ 
it is the Interrogative Mode ; if we, 
require, it is the Requisitive. Even 
the Requisitive itself hath its subordinate 
Species: With respect to inferiors, it is 
an Imperative Mode; with respect 

to 
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C. VIII. to equals an(i superiors, it is a Preca* 
^^""'^'^ TivE or Optative.* 

And thus have we established a vari- 
ety of Modes ; the Indicative or De- 
clarative, to assert what we think cer- 
^tain; the Potential, /or the Purposes 
of whatever we think Contingent; thb 
Interrogative, when z^e aredoubtful^ 
to procure us Information ; and the Ret 
QijisiTiVE, to assist us in the grOitifiQa- 
tionofour Volitions. The Requisitiye too 
appears under too distinct species j either 
as it is Imperative to inferiors, or 

Precative to superiors^*'^ 

. ,As 

* It was the confoanding of this Distioction, that gave 
rise to a Sophism of Protagoras, Homer (says he) in 
beginning his Iliad with — Stngy Muscy tfw Wrath^-^ 
When he thinks to pray,y in reality commands, fj^ta^at 
olo/xfwf, «flr<T«Tif/. Aristpt. Poet. c. 19. The solution 
is erident from the Division h^re established, the Gram- 
matical form being in both cases the same. 

^^) The species of Modes in great measure dep^id on 

the species of Sentences. The Stoics increased the num-? 

, ber Qf Sentences far beyond the Peripatetics, Besides 

|hose mentiojaed in Chapter II. Npte (6) they had 

f many^ 
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As theWifore All these several Modes C Vin. 
have ifefeir foundation in nature, so have 
. ' ' certain 



many more, as may be seen In Ammomus de Interpret. 
p. 4. and Diogenes Laertiusy L. VII. 66. The Peri- 
pit€?tick Can'd It seems too with reason) considered all 
these additional Sentences as included within those, 
^ which they themsehes acknowledged, and which they 
made to be five in number, the Vocative, the Imperative, 
the Interrogative, the Precative, and the Assertive. — 
There is no mention of a Potential Sentence, which may 
be supposed to co-incide with the Assertive or Indict* 
tive. The Vocative, ('wiich the Peripatetics called the 
v^isytXnihyLoi, bpt the Stoics more properly iar^oor«yof«uT<- 
xlt) was nothing mo];e than the Form of address in p«int 
of names, titles, and epithets, with which we apply our- 
selves one to another. As therefore it seldom included 
any Verb within it, it could hardly contribute to form a 
verbal Mode. Ammonius and Boethius^ the one a Crreek 
Peripatetic, the other a Lattriy have illustrated the Species 
of Sentences from Homer and Virgil^ after the following 
manner. 

*AXXa T? Xoya 'sjivls hlZv, t5 T6 KAHTIKOY, vs 

j^ t5 nPOXTAKTIKOY, ^s to, 
Bactk t9iy ^l^t rstyua, 
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^ C. VIII certain marks or signs of them heen in- 

' troduced into languages, that we may 

. be 



' Kf tS 'EPHTHMATIKOT, wf TO, 

. T/s, 'ZjiQif tls avB^uf ; 

. 3$ t5 'ETKTIICOY, wf to, 

. *A/ ya^ Zf S Ti -GxaTf ^ — ^- 
>^ liri TttToif, t5 *An(K>ANTIKOT, xa9* oy avo^amiJ^t9A 
«Tff i orovSy taJv vr^ocyiJMTtiny otot 

0EO( Je Tf WyT« taotviv 

^ -CTff I t(J«vT0f, &C. Z\s TO tjsf « *E^/tA. p. 4. 

Boethius^s Account is as follows. Perfedarum vera 
Orationum partes quinque sunt : I>EPR£eATivA, ui^ 

Jupiter omnipotensj precibus siflederis ullis^ 
. . Da delude auxUiufn^ Pater j (Uque haxominajirma. 

Imperatita, ut^ 
Vade agCj Nate^ voca Zeph^ros, Sf labere pennis. 

Interrogativa, utj 

Die mihiy Damceta^ a/jum pecus ? — ■;— / 

VOCATIYA, Uty ^ 

OJ Pater p O ! hominum rerumque ceterna potestas. 

,Enustiativa, in qu& Veritas vel Falsitas inoenitur^ vt^ 
Prindpio arbor ibus varia est ncUura creandis, 

Boeth/ in Lib. de Interp. p. 291. 

la 
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be enabled by our discourse to signify ^^J^nL 
them, one to another. And hence those 
various Modes or Moods, of which we 
find in common Grammars so prolix a 
detail, and which are in fact no more 
than "so many literal Forms, intended to 
** express these wa^wra/ Distinctions (^^.'* 
L 2 All 



la MiUfln the same Sentences may be found, as follows. 
The Precatiye, 

— Universal Lord! be bounteous still 
To give us only Goo d ■ * 

The Tmperatite, 
Go then. Thou mightiest y in thy Father^ 8 might. 

The Inter ago atite, 

Whence and what art thou^ execrable Shtqte f 

The Vocative, 

. fL&^my ear^s haUoxsi^d Moldy 

Of God inspired— ^ 

The Assertive or Ekunciative, 

The conquered also and enslaved by war 
ShaUy^ with their Freedom lost, all virtue lose* 

. ^^> The Greek Laiignage, which is of all the most ele- 
gant and complete, expresses these Be?era| Modes, and 

ali 
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C. VIU., ^i^j^ these Modes have this in com- 
mon, that they exhibit some way orother 

the 



all distincdojis of Time likewise, by an adequate number 
of Varialions in each particular Verb. These Yariatieas 
may be found, some at the beginning of the Verb, others 
at its ending, and consist for the most part either in 
mtdirpiying or dimmishing the number of Syllables, or 
else in lengthening or shortening their respective Quan- 
tities, which two methods are called by GrammariaDs 
the SyUuhic and the Temporal, The Latin^ which is but 
a species of Greek somewhat debased, admits in like 
manner a large portion of those variations, which are 
chiefly to be found at the Ending of its Verbs, and but 
rarely at their Beginning. Yet in its Deponents and 
Passives, it is so far defective, as to be forced to have 
recourse to the Auxiliary sunt. The modern Languages, 
whidi haie- still, fewer of those Variations, have been 
necessitated all of them to assume two Auxiliars at least, 
that is to say, those which express in each Language the 
Verbs, Have^ and Am, As to the JEnglish Tongue, it is 
so poor in this respect, as to admit no Variation for 
Modes, and only one for Time, which we apply to ex- 
press an Aorist of the Past. Thus from Write com^th 
Wrote; from Give,^ Gave; from Speaky Spake^ &c.— 
Hence to express Time, and Modes, we are compelled 
to employ no less than seven Auxiliars, viz. Do, Amy 
Uave^ Shall, fVill, Mmfy and Can ; which we use some- 
imwk singly, as when we say, lam writing, I have writ- 
- ten ; 
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the Soru L and its . A pf egt i o:n s . TKeir, C, vni# 
PecuMarities and Distinctions are in 
part, as follows. ; ,: . 

TpE RBQniSITIVEa;ndlNTE»ROGA- 

T I V E Mod E s are distinguished from the 
Indicative and Potential^ that whereas 
these hst seldom call for a Return, to the 
t^o /dfwicr it is always necessary. 1 

Ip we compare the REQUisitivE 
Mode with the Intebrooative, we 
shall find these also distinguished, d.nd 
that not only in the Return^ but in othet 
Peculiarities. 

L3 The . 



ten ; sometimes two together, as I have been writing, I 
should have Written ; sometimes no less than three, as I 
nugHt have been Iqst, he could have been preserved. Bot 
ftr.ihese^ ibid a^ other specidations, relatrre to the Ge^^ 
nius of the English Language, we refer the reader, who 
wishes for the most authentic information, to that ex- 
celMt Treatise of the learned Dr. Lowthy intitled, A 
short Jnit<nliicHpn to English Gvmimar^ 
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C. vin. The Return to the Requisiiwe is some^ 
times made in Words, sometimes in Deeds. 
To the requesft of Dido to JEwea^— 

a primd diCy hospesy origine nobis 

Insidias DanAwn ^ 

the i^roper Return ivas ip Words, that is, 
in an historical Narrative. To the Re- 
quest of the unfortunate Chief date 

. oholum BeUsatio—rthe proper . Return was ^ 
in a Deed^ that is, in a charitable Relief. 
But with respect to the Interrogative, 
the Return is necessarily made in Wordf 
alone, in Words, which are called a Re^ 
spouse or Answer, and which are always 
actually or by implication some defini- 
tive assertive Sentence. Take Examples. 
Whose Verses are these ?— the Return is a 
Sentence — These are Verses of Homer. 
Was Brutus a worthy Man f — the Return 
is a Sentence— jBrw/tt« was a worthy Men. 

And hence (if we may be permitted 
to digress) we may perceive the near 

affinity 
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affinity of this Interrogative Mode with C. Vin. 
the Indicativcyin which liast its Response 
or Return is mostly made. So near in- 
deed is this Affinity, thstt in these two 
Modes alone the Verb retains the same 
Form^*^>^, nor are they otherwise distill* 
guished, than either by the Addition or 
Absence of ^ome small particle, or by 
some minute change in the collocation 
of the words, or sometimes only by a 
change in the Tone, or Accent C/^. 

L 4 But 



'fttfftv »VoC«XXtfo'a, lAt&t'^eivau rS KoXtia-Bat e^ifixti*— «*«vXi9f ar- 
ht^m ^i 'nis KxrmfaaMm, ivof^i^m tU to tTf«# o^irnMi. Tli'e 
In^UcaHve Mode, of whkh we tpeahy by iag^g aside thai 
Jsteirtidn, which by its nature it implies ^ quits the name 
of Indicative— when it reassumes the Assertion, it returns 
again to its proper Character. Apoll. de Sjnt, L. III. 
c. 21. Theodore Gaza sajs the same, Introd. Gram. 
L. IV. 

(/) It may be obsenred of the Interrogative, that as 
often as the Interrhgatwn ia simpie and dejmite, the Re. 
•poBse may be made in almost the same Words, by con- 

Tertin^ 



c.vm. / Bit J to return to aijr cpmparisofj j^r 
^"'"^''^ tween the Ir^tevrfijgaiive Mode and the 



rerting them into a sentence af&rilia^^ or negadTe^ . ac- 
cording as the ti'nth is either one or. the oth^r. Fqf e^* 
ample— ^re these Verses of Hpmer ? — ^esjponse^rTA^^<; 
Verses are of Homer. Are those Verses of Virgil ? — 
Response — Those nre not Verses of Virgil. And. here 
the Artists of Language, for the sake of brevity and 
dispatch, have provided irwo Particles, to represent all 
such Responses ; Yes, for all the affirmative ; No, for all 
the negative. 

But wl^en the Interrogation is complex^ as when we say 
— Are these Verses of Homer, prof Virgil ?— much more, 
when it is indejimte^ as w^eh we say in general — Whos^ 
arejhese Verses? — W^ cannot .<i.ien respond after th,e 
manner above inentjon^ed. The l^ea^on is^ that no Iq- 
terrogatipi^ can be ansifered h^ a simjjlp Ves^ . or a pim- 
ple Nq^ except only those, which a^re themselves so sim- 
ple, as of two possible answers to admit oi^ly qn,e. » ^ow 
the least complex Interrogation will admit of foni: An- 
swers, two affirmative, two negative, if not, perhaps of 
more, l^i^ I'eason i», a cpmploi; J(nt/3rrQ^jl;,i9Q cannot 
subsist, of Ifis^F. ftap tm^, sjfnfiljB 09^^; eacl} o^ .^Jji^Ji 
• • • ■ - .••-• ... nx^ 
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Thb JsTTERRpGATivp'iin the laiv- C*vin, 
guage of Grainraarip.ns) has all Per$on$ 
of both l^u^litpn. The Rr.^uisiTiv» 

or 



may be separately affirmed and separately denied. For 
instance — Are these Verses Homer's, or -Virgil's? (1.) 

^JV^ fl^re Hi^mer'8^%) The^i ^e n^t Homer's-^iS.) 
T&e^ are Vicgil'i — (4.) Thetf are not Virgil* 9 — we m^ 
add, (5.) They are qf neither. The indefinite Interro- 
gations go still farther ; for thes« may be answered by 
ininite affirmatives, and infinity neg^ives* Fotf instan^^ 
'rr-Whos^ are these Versos f We may answer affiriQ^- 
tively — They qre Virgil's, TIi^ are Horace's, They are 
Ovid's, Sfc, — or negatively — They are not Virgil's, They 
are not Horace's, Th^ are not Ovid's, and so on, either 
way, to infinity. How th^n should we learn from a sin- 
gle Yesy or a single No, which particular is meant among 
infinite Possibles? These therefore are Interrogations 
which must be always answered by a Sentence. Yet even 

' htW^ Cos^om h^ consulted for Brevity, by returning for 
An^wey pjjly the single essential characteristic Word^ and 
jceJi^Qijiph^g bjr an Ellipsis all the rest, which rest the In^ 
%>^fifSM^<>r is. ll^^ft to supply fi;om himself^ Thus when 
'ff i|^e a^]p<}r:— ^qs? mmy right angles equal the angles oj[ 
fl[ tMat^^ ?«-p-w^ a^nswer' in, the lAort mpnosyllable, Two ; 
whereas, without the Ellipsis, the answer 'would haje 
been — Two right angles equal the ahgles of a triangle^ ' 



The 
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5^' ^^^^\ or Imperative has no ^rst Person of 
the singular J and that from this plain 
reason, that it is equally absurd iu 
Modes for a person to re^quest or give 
commands to Mmselfj as it is in Pronouns^ 
for the speaker to become the subject of 
his own address*. ' ' '[ 

Again, we may interrogate as to all 
Timesy both Present, Past, and iFuture. 
Who WA§ Founder of Rome ? Who is 
King of C\\\nB,} Who will discover 
the Longitude f — But Intreating and 
Commanding (which are the Essence of 

the 



The Ancients distinguished these two Species of Inter- 
rogation by different names. The simple they called 
^E^vmiAocy Inierrogaiid ; the complex, tjvj-^wt, Perconta" 
tio. Ammomus calls the first of these *£f wnjo-i ^ JwXiJtli** J 
the other, ^E^irno'is wciAMrtai, See jiin^. in Idb. de In*^ 
Urpr. p. 160, Dtog. Laert. VII. «6. Quzntil. InsK 
IX. % 

* Sup. p. 74, 73, 
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the Requisiiifve Mode) have a necessary C. Vin. 
respect to the Future^) only. For in^ 
deed what have they to do with the 

present 



^'T^ ^/Mfiofim's. Account of the Future^ Implied in 
all Imperatires, is worth observing. 'Evi ya^ /xii y/M^ 
yois ti fbi ytyoitoo'if i nPOZTASlZ* ra, If fA,^ ytfofjavet ^ /xi ya- 
yoifort», Itftrn^toTnj'x 2$ typ^ra fir ro f <r«rd«<, MEAAONTOS 
If/. ACoMMAND has respect to those things which either 
are not doings or havf not yet been done. But those 
things y which being not now doingy or having not yet been 
done^ have a natural aptitude to exist hereafter ^ may be 
properly said to appertain to iu^ Future. De Syn- 
tax!, L. I. c. 36. Soon before this he says— ^Aw«i't» t« 

tj^»jiliXM Jlxi/fw'w ^X«' '^^ '*'*' f*«^<»TO^ haBtcrif—X^^* V*^ 
If i<rv h^t TO, 'O TTPANNOKTONpZAS TIMAieO, r5, 
TIMHOHZETAI, xar» rw x?«« iv^oimf rn iiMfX/Vii S/nXXot- 
jQhf x»Bo TO li^f cr^raxlixov, to 92 o^/fix^y. ^^ IMPERA- 
TIVES Aaoea disposition within themy which respects the 
Future— ^iw/^ regard therefore to Time, tY w /&« «ime 
thing to sayy Let him, that kill^ a Tyrant, be 

HONOURED, OTy HE, THAT KILLS ONE, SHALL BB 

honoured; fA^ difference being only in the Mode, in as 
much as one is Imperativ.e, the other Indicative or 
Declarative, Apoll. de Syntaxi, L. !• c. 85. Prisdtm 
seems to allow In)perati?es a share . of Present Time, as 
well as Fu^ture. But if we attend, we shall find his iV«^ 

sent 
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C. VIII. present or the past, the^ natures of which 
^""^^^^^ are immutable and necessary ? 

: ■ 'f It 



sent to be aothing else Uvux an immediate Futurey as 0p« 
posed to a more distant one. Imperaiivus vero Prcesens 
Sf Futurum [Tempus'] naturaU quAdam necessitate vide* 
tur posse accipere. Ed etenim imperamusj qua vel in . 
prasenti stcUim 'oolumUs fieri sine aliqud dilationey vd in 
futuTo. Lib. VIII. p, 806. 

It is true the Greek? in their Imperatives admit cer- 
tain Tenses of the Pa^t, such as those of the Perfectum^ 
9nd of the two Aorists. But then these Tenses, when 
so applied, eiflier tptally lose their temporary Character, 
^r else are used to insinuate such a Speed of execution^ 
that the deed shonl^ be (is it were) done vn the verj 
instant wkfln commanded. The sai^e jdiference seems to 
^ subsist between our Engl^k {m^rative, Be obNE, and 
those others of, Go, o? Be ooing. Thc> fiist (if we 
please) uaj be stiled the hnperatioe of the Perfqctum^ 
as calling in the very Instant foi^ the completion of out 
Commands : the others maf be n^M. Jhnperaiive» of the 
Future^ as allowing a reasonable tune to begin first, and 
finish afterwards. 

It is thus ApoUomusy in the Chapter first cited, dis- 
tinguishes between' o-xairllriv ras itfjjfriXHSy Go ia digging 
the Fines, and atut^tHm ras»fjLwi\tft Get . the Vinei dug^ 

The 
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Jt is frolli this connection of Futurity ®* vnf| 
vrbJixCtmmands^ that the Future Indica^ 
tive is sometimes used for thelmptrati^ve^ 
and that to say to any one, You shall 
Bd THis^ has often the same foixie* with 
the Itnperative, Do this. So in the 
Detalogue-^Tnou shalt not kill 

— rTKOtJ SHALT KOT BEAB FALSB 

WITNESS • 



The first is spoken (as he calls it) vs ^aaqairatah, by wmf 
hf Extensjtdnj or allowance q^Time for the work; the 
s§dOBd^ us tfivr8A</a;<rrv, tdtk a View to immediate Compie* 
Hon. Aa4 in another place, explaining the difference 
between the same Tenses, :ZkMf and 2x»4/oy, he says of 
ihe last, J pto w» to t^i ynfOfAtvov xj^ocrcc^a-ti, «A\« j^ to y/iro- 
fctypy If 'er»^ar6mt dvxyo^tuety that it not onltf commands 
something which has not been yet done^ but forbids (dso 
ihaty which is now doing in an Extension^ thai is to say, in 
a slow and lengthened progress^ Hence, if a man has 
been a long while writing, and we are willing to hasten 
him, it would be wrong to say in Greek y rPAOE, Writs 
(for that he is wow, and has been long doing) but rPAl'ON, 
Get your Writing done; make no delays. See 
ApolL L. 111.0.^4. Se6 also Macrobius de Diff. Verb. 
Gntc* Sf Lot. p. 680. Edit. Varior. Latini non astima- 
veruntj &c. 
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CViu. WITNESS — which denote (we know) 
"""^^^^ the strictest ahd most authoritative 
Commands. . 

As to the Potential Mode, it is 
distinguished froiii all the rest, by its 
subordinate or suhjwictive Nature. It is 
also farther distinguished from the JRc- 
quisitive and Interrogative^ by implying 
a kind of feeble and weak Assertion^ and 
' so becoming in some degree susceptible 
of Truth and Falshood. Thus, if it be 
said potentially, This may be^ or. This 
might have been, we may remark with- 
out absurdity, It is true, or It is false. 
But if it be said. Do this, meaning. Fly 
to Heaven, or, Caii this be done ? meaning, 
to square the Circle, we cannot say in 
cither case, it is true or it is false, though 
the Command arid the Question are 
about things impossible. Yet still the , 
Potential does not aspire to the Indica- 
tive, because it implies but a dubious 
and conjectural Assertion, whereas that 

of 
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of the Indicative is absolute, and with- C. vni 
out rieserve. 

This therefore (the iNDiCATivE I 
mean) is the Mode, which, as in all 
Grammars it is the first in order, so is 
truly first botl> in dignity and use. It 
is this, which publishes otir sublimest 
perceptions; which exhibits the Soul 
in her purest Energies, superior to the 
Imperfections of desires and wants; 
which includes the whole of Time, and 
its minutest distinctions ; which, in its 
various Pa^^ Tenses, is employed by 
History, to preserve to uis the remem- 
brance of former Events ; in its Futures ' 
is used by Prophecy, or (in default of 
this) by wise Foresight, to instruct and 
forewarn us, as to that which is coming ; 
but above all in its Frtsent Tense serves 
Philosophy and the Sciences, by just 
Demonstrations to establish necessary 
Truth ; THAT Truth, which from its na- 
ture only exists in the Present; which 

knows 
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C^vm: k4ii4Ws M distinetionfe either of ]Pa§« &f 
of Future, but is every whefe, aAd a^ 
ways invariably one W. 



rfc>> See thcf qitotaticra, N6te <«> ChiJ)tfer tlie Sixtlil 
Cum m'fTe dieimm^ Dfii/» est, 7i(>#» eu?it dkiifUis nunc es^ 

. ^ 

Baethius^ author of the sefttimenl tliere quoted, was 
hj hlftha^Aottton of tlwfe first quality; by rfeligiOA, h 
Christian ; and by philosophy, a Platonic and Feripo^ 
tetic ; which two Sects, as they sprang from tiie same 
Source, were in the latter ages of antiquity commonly 
addpted by the sanie Persons, such as Th^istin^^ Pdf' 
ph^^^ lambUckus^ JmrnottiAs, and othet-s. There ^ere 
no Sects of Philosophy, that lay greater Stress on th6 
distinction between things existing in Time and Twt in 
TVme, than the two abote-mentioned. The Docfrihfe 
of the Peripateticil on this Subject {since it is theie that 
BoetMus here follows) may be partly understood frorii 
the following Sketch* 



'^ The things, that exist in Time, are 
'' whose Existence Time can measure. But if their 
^- Existence may be measured by Time, then there 
^^ may be assumed a Timti greater than the Existence 
" of any one of them, as there may be assumed a 
" number greater than the greatest multitude, -that is 

" capable 
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T» ROUGH ali the abovte Mo4e$, with C. viii. 
Ibeir respective Ten^esi, the V^rb being. 

coa* 



<* capable of being numbered. And hence it is that 
'* things temporary/ have their Existence, as it w«re H^ 
^ nSfed by TiV^e ; tli^t thfy are confine^ wjithin it, a| 
^^ w.ithiq ^oQif bpund ^ a(n4 that |n SQme decree or oth^ 
^^ t^ey £z// sv^mii to its povo^Vy according to those com. 
*^ mon Phrases, that Time is a destroyer; that things <fe- 
^^ C0^ through Time ; that^tf»^» forget in Tisne-y and lose 
'^^ th^r abUitjles, and seldom that they improve, or grow 
^^ 7/>ung, <xr beautiful. The truth indeed is, Time oi^i^s 
^' atiends Motion. Now the naturJil eflFect of Motion is 
^ to put sotf^ethingy which now isy out of that state, in 
^^ mhkh a now iSy and so far there fore to destroy ^at 

. *' The reyerse of ^U this holds wi<h things that e^^sx 
^^ s^fiiuOsi^T. These exi^t^no^ in Ttme, because Timo 
<^ is^Q fjur /rpm betog able tp pleasure their JE^zistence, 
^^4hat m T(vw cqn be assumefiy whfcfi their e:fist(^nfie doth 
^' nQtst/irpass, fp which we may add^ t^at ftieyfeel 
^' none of its effedsy being no way pbnQxiouf either tp ' 
^' dapiage or dissolution. 

*^ To instance in examples of either kind of Beinff.r— 
^' There are such thipg^ ^t this instant, as Stonehenjge 
}' ^d the Pyramids, It ijs likewise true nX this instant, ^ 
^ that the Djtameter of the .square is commensurtMe 7s>Uh 
*^ its side. What then shall we say^? Was there ever a 

M '^''^^y 
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C.VIII. considered as denoting an Attribute, 
has always reference to some Person, or 
Substance. Thus if we say, JVenfy 
or, Goj or Whither goeth^ or. Might have 
gone, we must add a. Person or Sub- 
stance, to make the Sentence complete* 
Cicero went ; Caesar might have gone ; 
whither goeth the Wind? Go! ThouTrai^ 
tor ! But jthere is a Mode or Form, under 
whix:h Verb^ sometimes appear, where 
they have no reference at all to Persons 
or Substances. FcJr example — To eat is 

pleasant ; 

'* Time, when it was not incofninensurable, as it is cer- 
^^ tain there was a Time, when there was no Stonehenge, 
*^ or Pyramids ? or is it dmlif growing less incommen* 
*' surable^ as we are^ assured of Decays in both thos« 
** massy Structures?" From these unchangeable Truths, 
we may pass to their Place, or Region ; to the unceasing 
Intellection of the universal Mind, ever perfect, ever full, 
knowing no remissions, languors, SfC, See Nat. Ausc. 
L. IV. c. 19. Metaph. L. XIV. c. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. Edit. 
Du yal. and Vol. I. p. 262. Note VII. The following 
Passage may deserve Attention. 

Tqv yu^ Nov /xiv wiiv -zjlpvKty, >^ [xri vouv' o Jf >^ -CTt'^uxf; >^ 
V©!?. ahXa 9^ Ivros Iwto riXt'Qs, eiv fAri ^^oa&vis dvru ro i^ vosTif 

><>*:» att 9^ iXFavr^y xj oifxa. Max. Tyr. DisfkXVlI. p. 201. Ed^ 
I->ind. / * ' 
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pleasant ; but to fast is wholesome^ Here C.viil, 
the Verbs To eat, a*id, To fast j stand alone 
b J themselves, nor is it requisite or even ^ 
practicable to prefix a Pjerson K)r Sub- 
stance. Hence the Latin and modern 
Grammarians have called Verbs under 
this Mode, from this their indefinite na- 
ture, Infinitives. Sanctius has given 
them the name of Impersonals ; and the 
Greeks that of 'A^aff(jL(paT«, from the 
same reason of their not discovering ei- 
ther Person or Number. 

These Infinitives go farther.— 
Thiey not only lay aside the character of 
Attributives^ but they also assume that 
of Substantives^ and as such themselves 
become distinguished with their several 
Attributes. Thus in the instance above, 
Pleasant is the Attribute, attending the 
Infinitive^ To Eat ; Wholesome the attri- 
bute attending the Infinitive, To Fast. 
Examples in Greek and Latin of like 
kind are innumerable. . 

M2 Dulce 

:\ 



y 
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Duke ^ decorum est propatria MOiti* 
Scire tuum.nihile$t 

TiiE 8toics in their grammatical in- 
quiries had this Infinitive in such esteem, 

thdt 



(0 It is from the Infinitive thus participating the 
ftature of a Noun or SubstantiTe, that the best Gramma* 
rians have called it sometimes *'Ow/x,» /u/^aT/xow, a verbai. 
Noun ; sometimes "Ow/xa }-n^»ros, the Verb's Noun. — 
The Reason of this Appellation is in Greek more evident, 
from its taking the prepositive Article before it in all 
cases ; to yqi^uny t3 y^«^«<», tu y^st^itt. The same Con- 
struction is not unknown in English. 

ThvLS Spenser, 

For not to have been dipt in Lethe lake, 
CoM'^vethe *o» of Thetis from to bie — - 

»w« r5 $»»«f^ In like manner we say, He did U, to be^ 
richy where -w^ taust supply by an Ellipsis the Preposition, 
For. He did it, for to be richj the same as if we had 

said, He^did it for gain sW« t5 «yX«Tsn», h^xot t« xcf- 

S^y -■ in French, pour s*enricher. Even when we speak 
«uch Sfentences, as fhe following, 1 choose to philoso* 
PHisE, rather than to be rich, to p?^o(ro<piT? ^siKo^xt, ^^if^ 
^0 vXtiTiTv, the Infinitives are in nature as much Accusa- 
tiVei!, as if we were to say, / choose Philosophit rather 

than 
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that they held this alone to be the ge- C. VDI. 
uuine PHMA or Verb, a name, which 
the^y denied to all the other Modes.' 
Their reasoning was, they considered 
the triie verbal character to be contained 
Hmpk add unmixed^ in the hifmitive only. 
Thus thei Infinitives Ile^i^anreTvj Ambu-^ 
lare^ To walk, mean simply that energy, ' 
and nothing more. The other Modes, 
besides expressing this energy, superadd 
certain Affections, which respect per- 
sons and circumstances. Thus Amhulo 
and Ambula mean not simply To jwalk, 
but mean, I walk, and, JValk Thou. And 

hence 



than Riches, Tiiv ^iAoo^^Aey 08Ao/Aa«y nve^ ro1^ tjXSr»v. Thus 
too Prisdan, speaking of Infinitives — Currere etiim est 
CuRsrs; 4* Scribere, Scriptura; 4r Lesere, Lectio • 
Itaque frequenter Sf Nominibus adjunguntuv, Sg aHis casual 
libusj more Nominum I vi Persiusy 

Spdptdcrum est digito monstrari, <5r dieier, Mc est* 

And soon after — Cum enim dko, Bonum est lcgere, wi- 
hU aliud sigmfico^ msi^ Bona est lectio. L. XVIII. 
p: 1 130. See also Apoll. L, I. c. 8. Gaza Gram. L. IV. 

MS 
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C.viii. hence they are all of them resolvable 
into the Infinitive^ as their Prototype^ to- 
gether with some sentence or wdrd^ ex* 
pressive of their proper Character. Am- 
buloy I walk ; this is, Indico me amhulare^ 
I declare myself to walk. Ambula^ Walk 
Thou ; that is, Impero te amhulare^ I com* 
mand thee to walk; and so with the 
Modes of every other species. Take 
away therefore the Assertion^ the Com- 
mand^ or whatever else gives a Character: 
to any one of these Modes, and there 
remains nothing more than the mere 
Infinitive, which (as Priscian says) 
significdt ipsatfl rem^ quam continet Fer- 
hum(^). 
^ The 



^*^ Sec Apollon, L. III. 13. KafloAn taa* -BTos^uyfAtwy 
»m rms X. T. K See also Gaza, in the note before. Igi' 
tur a Constructione quoque Vim rei Verboruni (id est, No^ 
minis, quod signijcai ipsam rem) habere Infinitivum 
possumus dignoscere; res autem in Personas distrtbuta 
fadt alios yerbi motus. — liaque oroncs modi in hunc, id 
est, Infinitivum, transumutitur sive rcsolvuntur. Prise* 
L. XVIII. p. 1131. From these Principles ^^potfomT/^ 
calls the Infinitire 'PviA^d y%nK(ar»mvy and Friscian^ Verhum 
generate* " 
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The application; of this infinitive is C-VIIL 
somewhat singular. It naturally coalesces 
with all , those Verbs that denote any 
Tendence, Desire^ or Volition of the Souly 
but not readily with others. Thus it is 
sense as well as syntax, to say j3«Xo|xai ^u^ 
Cupio vivere^ I desire to Jive ; but not to 
say 'ET6//y ^vfv, ,Edo vivere, or even in Eng^ 
lish, I eat to live^ unless, bj^ an Ellipsis, . 
instead of I eat for to liv6 ; as* we say 
€veyix T8 ^vjV, or potir vivre. The reason 
is, that, though different Actions may 
unite in the same SuJyect^ and therefore 
be coupled together (as when we say. 
He walked and discoursed) yet the 
Actions notwithstanding remain sepa- 
rate and' distinct. But it is not so with 
respect to JTolitions, and Actions. Here 
the coalescence is often so intimate, that 
the Volition is unintelligible, till the. 
Action be exprest. Cupio^ Voto^ Desidc" 
ro — I desire J I am willing , I want — 
What ? — ^The sentences, we see, are de- 
fective and imperfect. We must help 
them then by Infinitives^ which express 
M 4 the 



y 
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C-vnr. the proper actions to which thej t*hd, 
Cupio legerej Voh discerej lyesidtro vi^ 
dere, I desire to tead^ I am wiliirig to Uvt^ 
I want to see. Thus is the whole ren- 
dered complete, as well in sentiment as 
in syntax (^ 

An!) so much for Modes, arid their 
several Species. We are to attempt to 
denominate them according to their 
mo^t eminent characters ; it may be done 
in the following mariner. As every ne- 
cessary truth, and every demonstrative 
syllogism (which last is no more than a 
combination of such truths) must always 
be exprest under positive assertions, 
and as positive assertions only belong 

to 



(^) Priscian calls these Verbs, which natarally precede 
Infinitives, Ferba Foluntativa; they are called in Greek 

"_ n^oa/^iT/xa. See L. XVIII. 1129. but more particularly 
sde Apollonius^ L. III. c. 13. where this whule doctrine 
is explained with great Accuracy. See also Macrobias 

, deDiff. Verb. Gr. Sf Lot. p. 6185. Ed. Var. 

'^^Nec ofnne a.'g»^lii,(^ar<a cuicunque VerbOy &c. 
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to the Indicative^ we may denominate it ^'^^^\' 
for that reason the Mode of Sci- 
fi *r c £(">, Again, as the Poten tial is only 
conversant about Contingents^ of which 
wfe cannot say with certainty that they 
will happen or not, we may call this 
Mode THE Mode op Conjecture* — 
Again, as those that are ignorant and 
would be informed* must ask of those- 
that already know, this being the natu- 
ral way of becoming Proficients ; hence 
we may call the Interrogative^ the 
Mode of Peoficiency. 

Inter cuncta kges^ ^ percontabere 

doctos^ 
QuA ratione qneas traducere leniter cevum^ 
Quid pur^ tranquilkt^ &c, Hor. 

Farther still, as the highest and most 
excellent use of the Requisitive Mode is 

legis- 



C*») Ob nobUitatem prmvit Indicativus, solus Modus 
aptus Sdentiis^ solus Pater Veritatis, Seal, jde Caus. I«< 
Lat. c. 116. 
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C. VIII. legislative command, we may stile it for 
this reason the Modj^ of Legisi^a- 
T u R E . . Ad Divas adeunto cast^^ says Ci- 
cero in the character of a Roman law- 
giver ; Be it therefore enacted, say the 
laws of England; and in the same Mode 
' speak the /i22i2;5 of every other nation. It 
is also in this Mode that the geometri- 
cian, with the authority of a legislator, 
orders lines to be bisected, and circles 
described, as preparatives to that sci- 
ence, which he is about to establish. ^ 

There are other sitpposed affectiom 
of Verbs, such as Number and Person. 
But these surely cannot be called a part 
of their essence, nor indeed are they the 
essience of any other Attribute, being in 
fact the properties, not of Attributes, 
but of Substances. The most that can 
be said, is, that Verbs in the more ele- 
gant languages are provided with cer- 
tain terminations, which respect the 
Number and 'Person of every Substaiitive^ 

that 
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that we may know with more precision, C. Vlir. 
in ^ complex sentence, each particular ^"^^^^"^ 
substance, with its attendant verbal At- 
tributes. The same may be said of Sex, 
with respect to Adjectives. They have 
terminations which vary, as they respect x 
Beings male or female, tho' Substances 
past dispute are alone susceptible of- 
sexW. We therefore pass over these 

matters, 



00 It is somewhat extraordinary, that so acate aad. 
rational a Grammariaa as Sanctius^ should* justly deny 
Genders^ or the distinction of Sex to Adjectives^ and yet 
make Persons appertain, not to Substantives^ but to 
Verbs* His commentator P^moniW is much more con- 
sistent, who«says^-^^. ©ero si rem recthconstderes, ipsis 
Nominibus ^ Fronominibus vel maxime, imd uniceinesi, 
ipsa Persona f Sf Verba se habent in Personarum rationa 
ad Nomina plane sicuti Adjectiva in ratione Genemm ad 
Substantiva, quibus solis autor (Sanctius scil. L. I. c. 7.) 
if rede Genus adscribif, exdusis Adjecti'cis* Sanct. Mi- . 
nerv. L, I. c. 12. There is indeed an exact Analogy 
between the Accidents of Sex and Person, Therd are 
but two Sexes^ that is to say, the Male and the Female ; 
and but two Perso7is (or'Cftaracters essential to discourse) 
that is to say, the Speaker, and the Party addressed. — 
The third Sex and third Person are improperly so called, 
being in fact but Negajtions of the other two^ 
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C.vin. matters, and aJLoflike kind, as beiogra*^ 
ther among the elegancies, than the es-. 
sentialsW 6f language, which essentialsr 
are the subject of our present inquiry. 
The principal of these now remaining is. 
THE Difference of Verbs, as to 

THEIR several SpECIES, which WQ 

endeavour to explain in the following 
manner. 



<^ Whoeyer woul^ see more upon a subject of impor* 
tance; referred to in many parts of this treatisei and par- 
a^hrly in note (h) of this cbapter, may consult Let- 
iers concemij^ Mind, an OctaTO Volume published 
1750, the Author Mr. Jokrk Peivin^ Vicar af Bsingtim 
in Devon^ a person who, though from< his retired situa*^ 
tion little known, was deeply skilled in the Philosophy 
both of the Antients and Moderns, and, more than this, 
was ralqed by all that kn^w him for bis yirtae and 
worth. 



CHAP 
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CHAR IX. 



Concerning the Species of Vtrbs^ und their 
other remaining Properties. 

JnLJiL Verbs, that are strictly so called Ch.ix. 
denote W Energies. Now as all Ener^ 
gies are Attributes^ they have Ireference 
of course to certain energizing Substances. 
Thus it is impossible there should he ^ 
such Energies, as To love^ to fly y ttiwound^ 
&c. if there w^re not such beings as ^ 
Meny Birdsj Swords^ &c. Farther, every 
lEnergy doth not only require an Ener- 
gizer, but is necessarily conversant about 
some Subject. For example, if we say, 
Brutus loves-^we niust needs supply — 

loves 



(«> We use this word Ex^brgy, rather than MotioUy 
from its more domprehensiye meaning ; it being a sort of 
Genus, which includes within it both Motion and its PrU 
zation^ S^ before/ p. 94, OS. 
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loves Cato^ Cassius^ Portia, or some One* 
The Sword wounds — i. e. wounds Hector^ 
Sarpedoii, Priarrij. or some one. And 
thus is it, .tha,t every Energy is necessa- 
rily situate between two Substantives, 
an Energizer which is active^ and a Sub- 
ject which is passive. Hence then, if 
the Energizer lead the sentence, the 
Energy follows its character, and be- 
comes what we call A Verb active. — 
Thus we say Brutus amat, Brutus hves* 
On the contrary, if the passive Subject 
be principal, it follows the character of 
this too, and then becomes what we call 
A Verb passive. Thus we say, Por- 
tia amatury Portia is loved* It is in like 
manner that, the 5ame Uoarf between the- 
summit and foot of the same mountain, 
with respect to the summit is Ascent, 
with, respect to the foot is Descent^-- 
Since then every Energy respects an 
Energizer, or a passive Subject ; hence 
the Reason why every Verb, whether 
acti^^ or passive, has in language a ne- 
1 cessary 
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cessary reference to some Noun for its ^^' '^* 
Nominative Ca$e^^\ 

.But tb proceed still farther from what ^ 
has been already o\)served, Brutus 
loved Por/ifl.^— Here Brutus is the Ener- 
gizer; /weJ,. the Energy, and jPortia^ 
the Subject. . But it might have been, 
BrutusXoveA Cato, or Cassius, or the llo- 
man Bepublic ; for the Energy is refer- 
able to Subjects infinite. Now among 
these infinite Subjects, when that hap- 
pens to occur, which is the ^Energizer 
also, as when we say Brutus loved him^' 
*e/f, slew himself y &c. in-such Case the 
Energy hath to the 5am6 being a double 
Relation^ both active and passive. * And . 
this it is which gave rise among the 

Greeks 



W The doctrine of Imper94nal Verbs has beeii justly 
rejected by the best .Grammarians, both antient and mo- 
dern. See Sanct. Min. L. I. c. 12. L. III. c. i; L. IV. 
c. 3. rriscim. L. XVIII. p. 1134. ApoU. L. III. 
sub. fin. In which places the reader will see a proper 
NominatirQ supplied to ali Verbs of this supposed cha- 
racier. 
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<Jh.IX. Greeks to that species of Verbs, called 
Verbs middle(^), and such was their 
true and original use, however in many 
instaaces they may have since happened 
to deviate. In other languages the Verb 
still retains its active Form, and tb« 
passive Subject (se or himself J is m^ 
pressed like other accusatives. 

Again, in »orae Verbs it Jjappws 
that the Energy always keeps within the 
Energiizer, aiid mver passes out to osiy 
foreign extraneous Subject. Thus when 
we say, Ccemr walketh^ Casar sztteth^ 
it is impossible tlie Energy shmdd pass 

out 



(c) Ta 7«^ )MftX»/xeyj& yAo-owiros '^yuoLVX avufJL'w]cifO'tf *»i- 
3ii|»r0 hs^inms )y iwhrtms hxUa^ws^ Tite Verbs^ coiled 
Verbs middle y admit a Coincidence of the active and'paS" 
sive Character. ApolIoD. L. III. c. 7. He that would 
see this whole Doctrine concerning the power of the 
MIDDLE VERB explained and confirmed with great Inge- 
nuity and Learning, may consult a small Treatise of that 
tfbJe Critic Kuster, entitled, De Vera Usu Verborum Afe- 
diornm. A neat edition of this scarce piece_ has been 
lately published. 
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4ml (as \n the Case of those Verfos called p^ix. 
Jbytlie Grammarians VERB9 transi-- 
tive) -because both the Bikrgizar and 
dbe Pamve Sublet are u^ted ii> the same 
Ferstm. For what is the cause of this 
vaJking or sitting ?— It* is the Will and 
Vital Powers belonging to Casar. Aad 
frlxat is the Subject, made so to move or 
to sit ? — It is the Bodyzudi Limbs belong- 
ing also to the same Ccesar. It is this 
then forms that species of Verbs, which 
^ammarians have thQUgh.t fit to call 
y£«i»s »:£{JX£«9 m if indeed th^ were 
void botfe of Action and Passion^ when 
perhaps (like Verbs middle) thej may 
be rather said to impJy b(4^. J^.^A howr 
ever to dispute about Names, as these 
Neuters ii\ their Energizer always dis- 
f^Qv^ thmr pgmve Sul)fect^% which other 

Verbs 



(<^) This Character of Nenters the Greeks Yety happily 
express by the Terms, ^AvrovdBttet and "j^^oMfiiia, which ^ 
Pfiseum reifders qitw ex se in ^e^&jSt intrinsecus Passio. 
1*. VIJI. 790. Can^emtU Ars apud Putsch, p, 205 1 . . 

N ■ It 
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.Ch. IX. Verbs cannot, their passive Subjects be- 
ing infinite ; hence the reascm why it is 
as superfluous in these Neuters to have 
the Subject expressed, as in other Verbs, 
it is necessary, and cannot be omitted. 
And thus it is that we are taught in 
common grammars that Verbs Active, 

require 



It may be here observed, that eyen these Verbs, called 
ActiveSj can upon occasion lay aside their transitive cha- 
racter ; that IS to say, can drop their subseqilent Accusa* 
ti?e, and assume the Form of Neuters ^ so as it stand by 
themselves. This happeps, when the Discourse respects 
the mere Energy or Affection only, and has no regard to 
the Subject, be it this thing or that. Thus we say^ Jx. 
o/^6» ataynuanuiit Jrer, This Mankn&tBs not kotD to ready 
8peaking;^onlyofthe Energy, in which we suppose him 
deficient. Had the Discourse been upon the Subjects of 
reading, we must have added them, hx oT^ey avxytvutrxnf roi 
*OiJt.-i^i!y He knows not how to read Homery or Virgil^ or 
Ciceroy &c. 

Thus Horauy 

Qui cupiT aut METU'iT, juvat ilium sic domus out resy 
Ut lippumpictce tabtdce 

He that DESIRES or fears (not this thing in particular 
nor that, but in general he within whose breast these 

afifectioDS^ 
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Require an Accusaiivey ivhile Neuters re- Ch. IX. 
^uire none. 
. • ■ , * 

Of the above species of Verbs^ the 
Middle cannot be called necessary^ be- 
cause most languages have, done with- 
out it. The Species of Verbs there- 
fore renoiaining are the Active, the 
Passive and the Neuter, and those 
seem essential to all languages what^ 
ever('^>>. 

N^ There 



affections preyail) has the sarhejay in a House pir Estate^ 
a^ the Man mth bad E^es has in fine Pioturesi. So CcRsar 
in his eelebrated LacMc Epistle of, Veni, Vidi, Vicij 
where two Actives we see follow one Neuter in the same 
detached Form, as that Neuter itself. The Glory it ^seems 
was in the rapid Sequtl qf the EverUs, Conquest came 
as quick, as he could come himself, and look about him* 
Whom he saw, and whom he conquered^ was not the 
thing, of which he boasted. See JpolL L« III. c. 31 « 
p. ^79. >. 

W The StoKps, in their logical view of Vcirbs, as 
making part in Propositions^ considered them under the 
four following Sorts. 

When 
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TfltRE remains a remark or ttro far- 
ther, and then we quit the Subject pf 
Verbs. It is true in general that the 
greater part of them denote Attributes 
of Energy and Motion. But there ate 
some which appear to denote nothing 

more. 



When a Verb^ co-inciding with the Nominative of some 
Noufij made mtkout farther help a perfect assertire Sen- 
teilce, as 'ZuK^drmf tn^vanT, Socrates zcalketh ; then as 
the Verb in such case implied the Power of a perfect 
Predicate, they called it for that reason K»vnyQ^i ^ , a 
Predicable, or else, from its readiness <rvyJiainin^ to co^in- 
dds mthiisNcun in comfkUng the Sdntence^ they oalkd 
H ^liiAJCkiMt, nCo'ineiden 

WhdD a Ferb was able vfiXh a Noun to form u fierfect 
ffsser^e Sentence, yet coirid ndt associate with sndi 
N<iutt, but u^der some obUqueCoie, as j^mh^u lAe-ntpdJat^ 
S6'ctat€ni ptenkdt : Sacha Verb, from its ' mar D^iproocA 
tojuit Co*inddenee, and PreHedtion^ (iieyadled n»^»0v>- 
^^at^ or nk^aHia^4iftiftM. , 

When a Verb, though regularly co-inciding with a Noun 
Inilfi NominattTb, sHU riquirMy to complete the Senti- 
m&tvt^ iome other Noim under an oblique Case^ as flkdrvf 
pXttAtuvx, Plato loveth Dio (where without Dioof ^me 
^ther, the Verb loveth would rest indefinite:) Such Verb, 

from 
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mom, than a mere simple Adjective^ )oiixed Ch. n(. 
to an Assertion. Thus hdiei in Greeks i 
g,n4 Equalieth m^I^lishy mean nothipg 
more than *^^^ f^TS is equal. So AlbfQ 
in Latin is no more than a^6ws 5«m. 

N 3 '^mCam^ 



from this Defect, they called irlov i ^fiSetpM, or i xarvyo- 
gniA-ec,' something iess than a Co'incidery or less than a Pre* 
dkable. 

Lastly, when a Verb required too Nouns in oblique 
C0ses^ to render the Sentiment complete ; as when we say 

S«a)i Verb they caiied irhv, or iV^lov n ^rctf^iA^^ifs^h ox 
VI «r;«^m^ni7o^^«, something l^ssthan m impcrfeal Co^ith 
ddefy or an impeffed Predicable. 

These w«r^ ttie Affiliations whic^ ^ey ggre to Verbs, 
wheamnployed along with Nouns, to the forming of Pro* 
positions. As to the Name of *PHMA, or Veab, they de- 
nied it to them all, giving it only to tha Itifif^iive^ as wa 
have lA^ym aJre^y. See p^e 16^^ See a)so Ammon* 
in JJbm d§ Interpret, p. 37. Apollon^ de Si^axi^ L. 1. 
c. 8. L. III. c. 31. p. 279. c. 32. p. 295. Theod. Gaz. 
Gram. L. IV. 

From the above Doctrine it appears, that all Ferbj 
.Neuter are 2t;/AWfA»7»; Verbs Active ^ irlom i wftS^it^x. 
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-• Campique ingentes ossibus albenf. Virg^K 

The same may be said of Tt/meo.— 
Mons tumeiy i. e. tumidus esty is tumidm 
To express the Energy in these instances^ 
we mu{»t have recourse to the Inceptives^ 

JPluctus uti primo co^pit Qurri ALBESCERfi 
Vento. Virg. 



"Freta ponti 



Incipiurit agitata t u m e s c e r E. Virg;^ 

Th|: RE are Verbs also to be found, 
which are formed out of Nouns. So 
that in Abstract Nouns (such as White- 
ness from White^ Goodness from Good), 
as also in the Infinitive Modes of Verbs, 
the Attributive is converted into a Sub- 
stantive; here the Substantive on thecqn- 
irarjf is converted into an Attributive. — 
Such are Kui/Z^e^v from ><t5ft;j/, to act the 
part of a Dog^ oxb^a Cynic; ^kXin^^iieiv 
from ^/Ai^TT®^^ io PhilippizCj or favour 
Philip ; Syllaturire from SyUa^ to medi-. 

iate 
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tate acting the same part as Sylla did. — Ch.lX. 
Thus too the wise and virtuous Empe- 
rour, by way of counsel to himself— of« 
|xA oi'T^oy.cck(rxqoo^)fg, beware thou bee' St not be- 
cjesar'd; as though he said, Beee^ore, 
that by being Emperor, thou dost not 
dwindle into a mere C^sarW. In like 
manner one of our own witty PoetSj^ 

Sternhold himself he Out-Stern-' 

HOLDED. 

And long before him the facetious Ful- 
ler, speaking of one Morgan, a sangui- 
nary Bishop in the Reign of Queen 
Mary, says of him, that he oOt-bon^ 
ner'd ew/i Bonner himself.^ 

And so much for that Species of At*- 
tributes, called Verbs in the 

strictest ^ENSE. 

N4 CHAP. 



•) Marc. Antonin. L. VI. § 30. 
* Churcli Hist, B. VIII. p. 31, 
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CHAP. X. 



Ch.X. 



Concerning those other Attributei, 
Participles and Adjectives. 

1 HE nature of Verbs being under 
8tood, that bf Participles is no way 
difficult. Every complete Verb is ex-* 
pves&iye of BJi Attribute ; of Time; and 
of an Assertion. Nov»r if \^re take away 
the Assertion^ and thus destroy the Verii^ 
there will remain the Attribute and tht 
Time^ which make the essence of a Pa j^ 
TiciPLE. Thus take aw^y the Asser- 
tion from the Verb, T^ccCpei^ JVriteth, and 
there remains the Participle^ r^d^avy 
Writings which (without the Assertion) 
denotes the same Attribute^ ^nd the 
same Time / After the same manner, by 
withdrawing the Assertion^ we discover 
T^ccyi/ccg in ''^Eyp^\{/€, T^ccyi/cai/ in Tfavpei, for 
we chuse to refer to the Greek, as being 

of 



\ 



•7 
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of all languages the most completei as <^h. x. 
well m this respect, as in Qthers. "^^ ^ 

A^ri) so much for Participles^^'. 



C<^) lie Z^i^fi^ are deHedtve io this Artide of fiurtf. 
ciples* Their ActiTC Verbs^ ending in or^ (commonly 
called Deponents) have Active Participles xof all Tim^ 
(such as ttoquensy LocatuSy Lacuttitus) but none of the 
IRostrev Their Al^tives eiidiig la O, hare ^rtic^lcf of 
4he Present aad F«tiHre (s^chai£'cH^9»y and fcr^i^rm) 
but none of the Past. On the contrary, their Passives 
have Participles of the t'ast ("snch a^ Scripius) but none 
iil the Present or I^ntare, unless ire admit s^k m Seri* 
^iidm and Docemhfi for l^ntares, which Grammariabs 
0Uitrovert. The want of these Participles they supply by 
aPeriphrasis — for y^d^gu they say cum scHpsisset — ^for 
y^tt^fAtfos dura scribitur^ &c. In English we have some- 
times recourse to the same Peiif>hrasb ; and s om e tim es 
we avaU ourselves of the same Aoxiliars, which fo^n our 
Ittttdes imd TenslM. 

Tiie Efigii»i Grammar lays dawn a good role with r^« 
spect to its Participles <rf the Past, tiiat Aey idl term^< 
Hate in D, T, or N. This Analogy is ^^erfaa^^ Kable to 
as few Exceptiotts as any. Considtring tberefore^how 
liltle Analogy of any kind we haif« ia oar Language, it 

seems 



y 
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Cb.X. , The nature of Verbs and Participles 
^^'^^'^ being understood, that of Adjectives 
becomes easy. A Verb implies (as we 
have said) both an Attribute^ and Time^ 
and an Assertion ; a Participle only im- 
plies an Attribute^ and Time^ and an 
Adjective only implies an Attribute; 
that is to say, in other Words, an Ad- 
jECTiVE has no Assertion^ and only de- 
notes such an Attribute^ as has not its es- 
sence either in Motion or its Privation. — 
Thus in general the Attributes of quan- 
tity, quality, and relation (such as many 
and few^ great and little^ black and white^ . 
good and bad^ double^ treble^ quqdru^ 

seems wrong to annihilate the few Traces, that may be 

found. It would be well therefore, if all writers, who 

^(endeavour to be accurate, would be careful to ayoid a 

' corruption, at present so prevalent, of laying, HzDaszcrote^ 

for, U was vtritten ; he was drove ^ for, he was driven; 

' I have- went^ for, I have gone,y &c. in all which instances 

a Verb is absurdly used to supply the proper Participl<?, 

'without any necessity from the want of such Word. 

1 
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pkj &c.) are all denoted by Adjec- Ch.x. 

TIVES. 

It must indeed be confessed, that 
sometimes even those Attributes, which 
are wholly foreign to the idea of Mo^ 
tion^ assume an assertion, and appear 
as Verbs. Of such we gave instances 
before, in aZieo, tumeo^hiio), and others. 
These however, compared to the rest 
of Verbs, are but few in number, and 
may be called, if thought proper, Fer- ' 
hal Adjectives. It is in like manner, 
that Participles insensibly pass too into 
Adjectives. Thus doctus^ in Latiriy and 
learned in English^ lose their power, as 
Participles^ and mean a Person pos- 
sessed of an habitual Quality. Thus 
Vir eloquens means not a man now speaks 
ing^ but a man who possesses the habit of 
speakings whether he speak or no. So 
when .we say in English^ he is a thinks 
ing Man, an understanding Mah, we 
We^n not a person, whose mind is in 

actual 
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Ch. X* actual Enejfgy^ but , whose mind k. €«- 
^ riched with a larger portion of those 
powers. It is indeed no wonder, as all 
Attributives. are homogeneous, that at 
thn^ the aeveral species should appear 
to interfere, and th^ difference between 
thew be scarcely perceptible. Even in 
natural species, which are congenial and 
of kin, the specific difference is not al- 
ways- to be discerned, and in appear* 
. ^ce at least they seem to run into each 
pthw. 

Wfi have shewn already (*) in the In- 
stances of ♦iXiTT/^giv, ^llaturire^ 'A'to- 
xai(Fa^^i{v^L, and others, how Substan^ 
tives may be transformed into Verbai 
Attributives. We shall now shew^ how 
they may be converted into A^ectivei, 
When we »ay the party of Fompey^ the 
stiie of Ciceroy the philosophy of So- 

crateSf 



r^)Sup. p. 182, 183. 
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trtftes^ in tbese €a9es tl*e "party^ the stile, <*• X 

^sMd the pfeilosophy spofecti of^ reeei^ 

ti stamp aiKi €)iara€tjgr from tl» personni, 

^vi4*ofn they respect, ^Tb©se pewoas 

Uierefore pCTfortei iAte part^^f Attrib4ite«, 

Ihat is, stamp at\d chamcte/iae tlieir 

respective Subjects. HeiM3e then tkey 

ttctnaUy pan iv^ Attrihdesj^fid as^waie, 

i£ts such, the form of A4Jeoiive». Aad 

thtisit'is wciSay^ tfee Pmnpeian party, 

*he Ck^r^mm stdte, sfwi *he Somatic 

philf^ophy/. It is in tikq msww&eir for i^ 

iM^uffipet ij/* Bm«», we «ay, a iraten 

Tmmptt^ ^^ a.€F^»^h tiftGeld^ ^gohkh 

*Ct«<9m, ^c. Eren Prmommal Sfubstfiank 

#v«g/adinit t^iie like nititation. Thas, 

instead lof sa^yioa^^ the IBook cfM^ of 

TheCy and o/' Jbfim, we say, My Book, 

Thy Book, wid iias ^Bcuaik^; instead of 

^ggsyixLg >the Coointry c^U^ jsf ¥ou;, and 

injf' Theniy ^ve say Our Country, Your 

Country, and Their Country, which 

Words may be called so many Frono- 

minal Adjectives. ' ^ 

It 
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Ch.x. It has been observed already, and 
must need^ be obvious to all, that Ad- 
jectives, as marking Attributes, can have 
no sex(^). And yet their having termi- 
jiations conformable to the sex, num«- 
ber, and case of their Substantive, seems 
to have led grammarians into that 
strange absurdity of ranging them with 
Nouns, and separating them from Verbs, 
.tho' with respect to these they are p^- 
fectly homogeneous; with respect to 
the, others, quite contrary. They are 
homogeneous with respect to Verbs, as 
both sorts denote Attributes ; they are 
heterogeneous with respect to Nouns, 
as never properly denoting Substances. ^^ 
But of this we have spoken beforeW. 

The Attributives hitherto treated, 
that is to say, Verbs, Participles, 

' and 



^c) Sup. p. 171. 

W Sup. C. VI. Note (a). See also.C. III. p. 28, &c. 
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andADjjscTivEs^maybecalledAxTRi- Ch.X. 

BUTIVES OF THii FIRST OrDER. The 

reason of this name will be better un- 
derstood, when we have more fully dis- 
cussed Attributives of the se- 
cond Order, to which we now pro- 
ceed in the following chapter. ■ ' 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 

4%nice9ming AHribufi'&es of the ieetmd 
Order. 

CJOCI- As the Attiifeiitivw feithaito tii©n*iott- 
ed denote the Attributes of Substances^ 
so there is an inferior class of them, 
which denote the Attributes only of At^ 
tributes. 

To e3;plain by examples in either 
kind — when we say, Cicero and Pliny 
were both of them eloquent ; Statius and 
Virgil both of them wrote ; in these in- 
stances the Attributives eloquent^ and 
wrotCj are immediately referable to the 
substantives, Cicero, Virgil^Scc. As there- 
fore denoting the Attributes of 
Substances, we call them Attri- 
butives of the first Order, But 
whdn we say Pliny was moderately elo- 
quent^ but Cicero exceedingly eloquent ; 
Statius wrote indifferently ^ but Virgil 

wrote 
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wrote admirably ; ia these instances, the Ch. XL 
Attributives, Moderatelt/^ Exceedinglyj 
Indifferently y Admirably ^ are not refer- 
able to SubstantiveSy but toother A ttribu-- 
jtivesj that is, to the words, E/ogwen^ and 
Wrote. As therefore denoting A ttributes 
of Attributes^ we call them Attribu- 
tives of THE second order. 

Grammarians havfe given them the 
Name of 'ETippvi(jLaTflf, Adverbia, Ad- 
verbs. And indeed if we take the 
word Tvf(x«, or Verb^ in its most compre-^ 
hensive Significationj as including not 
only Verbs properly so called, but also 
Participles and Adjectives [an usage, . 
whichmay be justified by the best autho- 
jrities^''^] we shall find the name, E^i^pvi- 



(o) Thus Aristotk in his Treatise de InterpretationCf 
instances "AvQ^tinnf as a-Noun^ and AtvMOf as a Verb So 
Ammonius — xara rfro to amyMtwtMwt, rl i^iv iCAA02 »^ 
AIKAIOS 9$ o<r« TO<«wT«— *PHMATA Aiyicrfiflw j^ kn ONO- 
Mata. Jccording to this Signification (that is oi dc- 
notii^g th« Attributes of Substance and the Predicate 
in 
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Ch,XL (ib^j or Adverb, to be a very just ap- 
pellation, as denoting a Part of 
Speech, the natural Appendage 
OF Verbs. So greatis this dependence 
in Grammatical Syntax, that an Ad^ 
verb can no more subsist without its 
Verb^ than a Verb can subsist without 
its Substantive. It is the same here, as 
in certain natural Subjects. Every Co- 
lour for its exigence as much requires 
a Superficies, as the Superficies for its 
existence requires a solid Bod}^^^). 



in Propbsitbns) the toords, Fair, Just, and thelUce^ are 
called YJSRBSf and not Nouins. Am. inlibr. de Interp. 
p. 3?. b. Arist de Interp. L. I. c. 1. See also of this 
Treatise, c* 6. Note (a^ p. 87- 

lo the same manner the Stoics talked of the Partici- 
pie.. Nam ¥AKTjcTPixm-connumeranies Verbis, PAttri- 
ciPiALE Verbum vocabant vel Casuaj^e. Prisdan, L. L 
•p. 574. 

<*) This notion of ranging the Adverb under tha s^me 
'^enus txMh the Verb (by calling them both Attribittirea) 
and of explaining it to be the Verbis IBpithet or Adfe^he 
(by calling it the Attributive of an Altributfere) is 

conformable 
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Among the Attributes of Substance >Ch-Xl. 

^■1 ay III I 1/ 

iue reckoned Quantities, and Qualities. 
Thus we say, a white Garment^ a high 
Mountain. Now some of these Quan^ 
tkies and QuaHties are capable of In-^ 
tensioil, and Remission. Thjis we say^ 
o Qarment exceepingly white; a 
Mountain tolerabi^y high^ or mode* 
RATEX^Y high. It is plaia therefor^ 
02 that 



«OBfoniiable td the best autbofities, Theodore Gaza 
defines an Adverb, as follows — (At^i xlya «7rWo». ^xrok 
^yMToi XEyofA.tvo9j ii i<]r/Xeyo/xsyoy pif^art, >^ otov M^troy fiif^ae*^ 
^ttf. Ji Part of Speech devoid of Cases, predicated of a 
V&rhj or su^oined to it, and being as it were the Verb'$ 
Adjecttoe. L. IV. (where by the way we may observe, 
how properly the Adverb is made an Jptoie, since its 
principd sometimes has cases, as in VeM^ Sapiens; 
«dmetimes lias none, as in Vddt amat.) Pri^darfs de^ 
finition of an Adverb is as follows— Ad vERBixyM est pars 
tnrationis indeclinabilis, ci(pis signifkatio Verbis a^icitur. 
Hocenimperjidt Jdverbium Verbis additum, quodcu^ecii* > 
Wa nomina,appelkaivis nominihus acfjuncia ; ut prudens 
homo ; prudenter egit; felix Vir ; felicitcr vivU, L. XV# 
p. 1003. And before, speakiftg of the Stoics^ he says^— 
Etiam Acverbia Nominibus vel Verbis coNtrUMERABAirTy 
4* qitasi ADJECTivA Verbor^h nominaibant, L. I. p. &74' 
See^lso Apollo de Si/nt^ L. I. c. 3. subjin. 
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Ch. xr. that Intention and Remission are among 
the Attributes of such Attributes,^ — 
Hence then one copious Source of se- 
condary Attributives, or Adverbs, to 
denote these two, that is, Li tension and 
Remission. The Greeks have their ^acv- 
[^(zqwg [i^dXiqcc^ txtccvvj ^^y^iqx ; the Latins 
their vald^^ vphementer^ maocim^^ satis^ me^ 
diocriter ; the English their greatly^ vast- 
li/y extremely y sufficiently ^ moderately ^ to- 
lerably, indifferently^ Sec. 

Farther than this, where there are 
different Intensions of the same Attri- 
bute, they may be cojnpared together. 
Thus if the Garment A be exc^edi ng- 
LY White^ and the Garment B be mo- 
DERATELY i^F%iVe, wc may say,fAe Gar- 
ment A is MORE white than the Gar- 
ment B. 

In these Instances the Adverb Morb 
not only denotes Intension^ but relative 
Intension. Nay we stop not here. We 
not only denote Intension merely rela- 
tive 
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tive but relative Intension, than which ^^' ^^* 
there is none greater. Thus we not only 
say the Mountain A is more high than the 
Mountain By but that it is the moSt high 
of all Mountains. Even Verbs, properly 
so called, as they admi,t simple Intensions, 
so they admit also these comparative 
ones. Thus in the following Example 

Fame ^eLOVETHMORE than Riches^ 

hut Virtue of all things he lo vet n most 
— the Words more arid most denote 
the different comparative Intensions of 
the Verbal Attributive, Loveth^ 

And hence the rise of Comparison, 
and of its different Degrees ; which can- 
not well be more, than the two Species 
above mentioned, one to denote Simple 
Excess, and one to denote Superlative. 
Were we indeed to introduce more de- 
grees than these, we ought perhaps to 
introduce infinite, which is absurd. JFor 
why stop at a limited Number, when in 
all subjects, susceptible of Intension, 
the intermediate Excesses are in a mah- 
O 3 ncr 
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Cb. XL ner infinite ? There are infinite De- 
grees of more White, between the Jirst 
Simple Tfhite^ and the SuperlatiWy 
Whitest ; the same may be said of m(yre 
Great, more Strong, mere Minute, ^c. 
The Doctrine of Grammarians about 
ihree such Degrees, which the}' call the 
Positive, the Comparative, and the Su- 
perlative, must needs be absurd ; both 
because in their Positive there is/f- no 
Comparison at all, and because their 
. Superlative is a Comparative, as much 
^ as their Comparative itself. Examples- 
to evince this may be found everywhere. 
Socrates mas the most -Wisi^ of all the 
Athenians — Homer was the most sub-^ 
LiUE of all Poets. — 

^'^Cadit et Ripkeus J vsTissiuvs unus 
Qui fuit in Teucris — Virg, 



If 



+ Qui (scU. Gradm Posiihus) guoniam perfedus esi^ 
quihusdam in numero Graduum non computatur. Cofx^ 
sentU Ars apud Putsch, p. ^022. 
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It must be confessed these Cotnpa* Cb. xi. 
riatives, as well the simple^ as the super-^ 
tativcj seem sometimes to part with 
their relative^ atJire^ and only retain 
their intensive. Thus in the' Degree, 
denoting simple Excess, 

Tristior, et lacrymis oculos suffusa ni^ 
tentes. Virg. ' 

'Ru^tycior paulo est-^ Hor. 

In the Superlative this is more usutiL 
Vir doctissimusj Vir fortissimus, a most 
learned Man^ a most brave man^ — that 
is to say, not the bravest and most learn" 
ed Man, that ever existed^ but a Man 
possessing those Qualities in an eminent 
Degree. 

The Authors of Language have con- 
trived a method to retrench these Com- 
parative Advprbs, by expressing their 
force in the Primary Attributive, Thus 
instead ofMorefair^ they say Fairer ; 
instead ofMostfair^ Fairest, and the , 
same holds true both in the Greek and 
4, Latin. 
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Ch. XL Latin. This Practice however has 
reached no farther than to Adjeciivesj 
or at least to Participles^ sharing the na- 
ture^ of Adjectives. Verbs perhaps were 
thought too much diversified already, 
to admit more Variations without per- 
plexity. 

As th6re are some Attributives, which 
admit of Comparison, so j:here are 
others,^ which admit of none. Such for 
example ai^e those, which denote that 
Quality of Bodies arising from their Fi- 
gure ; as when we say, a Circular Table, 
a Quadrangular Court, a Conical Piece 
of Metal, ^c. The reason is, that a 
million of things, participating the same 
Figure, participate it equally^ if th^ey 
participate it at all. To say therefore 
that while A and B are both quadran- 
gular, A, is more or less quadrangular 
than B, is absurd. The same holds 
true in all Attributives, denoting defi- 
nite Quantities^ whether continuous or 
discrete^ whether absolute or relative. — 

Thus 
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Thus the two-foot Rule A cannot be Ch. xr. 
more a two-foot Rule, than any other of 
the same length. Twenty Lions cannot 
be more twenty than twenty Flies. If A 
and B be both triple or quadruple to C,, 
they Cannot be more triple^ or more qua^ 
druple, one than the other. The reason 
of all this is, there can be no Compa- 
rison without Intension and Remission ; 
there can be no Intension and Remis- 
sion in things always definite ; and such 
are the Attributives, which we have last 
mentioned. 

In the same reasoning we see the 
cause, -why no Substantive is susceptible 
of these Comparative Degrees. A Moun- 
tain cannot be said more to Be, or to 
Exist, than a Mole-hill^ but the More 
and Less must be sought for in their 
Quantities. In like manner when we 
refer many Individuals tq one Species, 
the Lion A cannot be called more a Lion, 
than the Lion B, but if more any thing, 
he is morefercey more speedy y or exceed- 
■ / ing 
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Cb. XL ing in some such Attribute. So again, 
in referring many Species to one Genus, 
a Crocodile is not more an Animal, thaii 
a Lizard ; nor a Tiger, more than a Cat, ^ 
but if any thing, they are more bulky ^ 
more strongs &c. the Excess, as before, 
being derived from their Attributes. — . 
So true is that saying of the acute Sta-- 
girite — thatSuBSTAi^ci^ is not susceptible 
of* MORE and less(^). But this by way 
of digression ; to return to the subject 
of Adverbs. 

Of the Adverbs, or secondary Attri- 
butives already mentioned, these de- 
, noting Intension or Remission may be 
called Adverbs of Quantitj/ co7itinuous ; 
Once, Twice, Thrice, are Adverbs of 
Quantity discrete ; More and Most, Less 

and 



(«) »x Ay hniij^otrQ -n wIm to /uiaAXop j^ rtArlof, CotegOTm 
C. 5. See. abo Sunctius, L. L c. 11. L. II. c. 10, 
11. where the subject of Comparatives is treated iu 
a very masterly and ' philosophical manner. See also 
Friscian, p. 598. • Derivantur igUur ComparaHoa a No^ 
minibus Affjecfivisy &c. 
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and Least, to which may be added Cb;Xl. 
Equally, Troporticmally, ^c. are Adverbs 
of Relation. There are others of Qmo- 
lity, as when we say, Honestly mdm^ 
trims, Peudently brave, they fought 
BRAVELY, Aepai/ife^ FINELY, a Portico 
formed Circularly, a Plain cut Tri-'. 

ANGULARLY, ^C. 

And here it is worth while to observe, 
how the same thing, participating Ihe 
same Essence, assumes diflFerent gram- 
ihatical forms trom its different rela- 
tions. • For example, suppose it should 
be asked, how differ Hmiest, Honestly j 
and Honesty, The Answer is, they are 
in Essence the same, but they differ, in 
as much as Honest is the Attributive of 
a Substantive ; Honestly, of a Verb; and 
Honesty^ being divested of these its at- 
tributive Relations, assumes the Power 
of a Substantive, so as to stand by itself. 

The Adverbs, hitherto mentioned, 

are common to Verbs of every Species ; 

1 but 
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Ch. XI. but there are some which are peculiar 
to Verbs properly so called^ that is to say, 
to su ch as denp te Motion or Energy^ with 
their Privations. All Motion and Rest 
imply Time and Place, as a kind of 
necessary Coincidents. Hence then, if 
we would express the Place or Time of 
either, we must needs have recourse to 
the proper Adverbs ; of Place^ as when 
we say, he 5<ooc? there ; he went 
hejstce; he travelled ¥An^ ^c. : of Time, 
as when we say, he stood then; he 
went afterward; he travelled for-^ 

MERLY,'^c. Should it be asked 

why Adverbs ofTime^ when Verbs have 
Tenses ? The Answer is, tho' Tenses 
may be sufficient to denote the greater 
distinctions of Time, yet to denote them 
all by Tenses would be a perplexity 
without 4Bnd . What a variety of Forms, 
to denote Yesterday^ To-day^ To-morrow^ 
Formerly^ Lately^ Just now, NoWy Im- 
mediately^ Presently^ Soon, Hereaf'terj 
&c. ? It was this then that made the 

Tern- 
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Temporal Adverbs necessary, over and Ch. XI. 
above the Tenses. ' ^-'^r^^ 

To the Adverbs just mentioned may 
be added those, which denote the J/i- 
tensions and Remissims peculiar to Mb- 
tion^ such as speedily y hastily ^ swiftly, slow-- 
ly, &c. as also Adverbs of Place, madp 
out of Prepositions,, such as avoo and KofTw 
from avci and kcctcc, in English upward 
and downward, from up and down. In 
some instances the Preposition sufters 
no change, but becomes an Adverb by 
nothing more than its Application, as 
when we say, circa equitai, he rides 
about; prope ctcidit, he was near 
falling ; Verum ne post confer as culpam 
in me. But do not after lay the blame, 
onme^^. 

There 



i^^ Sosip. Charimhsi. Gram. p. 170. Tercnt JEk». 
Act 11. Sc. 3. 
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The R IE are likewise Adverbs of Intern- 
rogation^ such ^^Where^^Whe$iee^ Whir' 
ther. How ; of which there is this re- 
markable, that when they lose their In- 
terrogative power, they assume that of 
a Relative^ so as even to represent the 
Relative or Sulymictive Prommn. Thu» 
Ovidi 

Et Seges est, ubi Trojqfuit — 

translated in out oWl English Ballad, 

And Corn doth grom wheee Troy 
town stood. 

That is to say, Seges est in eo loco, ins 
QUO, ^c. Corn groweth in that place^ in 
WHICH, ^c. th^ power of the Relative^ 
being implied in the Adverb. Thus Te- 
rence, 

Hujusmodi mihi res semper comminiscerey 
Ubi me excarnujices — Heaut. IV. 6. 

where ubi relates to res^ and stands for 
quibUs rebm. 

It 
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It is in like manner th^t the Rdaiive Ch. XL 
JPronoun upon occasion becomes an J^- 
terrogativ€y at least in Latin and English. 
Thus Horace^ 

Qu£M Virum aut Heroa lyrA^ vel acri 
Tibid sume$ cekbrarep Clio ? 

So MiltoTij 

'Who Jirst seducd them to that foul re- 
volt^ 

The reason of all this is as follows* 
The Pronoun and Adverbs here men- 
tioned are all alike, in their original 
character, Relatives. Even "when 
they become Interrogatives, they Jose 
not this character, but are still Rela- 
tives, as much as ever. The difference 
is, that without an Interrogation, they 
have reference to a Subject, which is 
antecedent, definite, and known ; with an 
Interrogation, to a Subject which is 
subsequent y indefinite, smd unknown, and 

which 
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Ch. XI. which Jit is expected that the Answer 
should express and ascertain. 

Wiiojirst seducd them ? ■ ■ ■ 

The very Question itself supposes a Se- 
ducer, to which, though unknown^ the 
Pronoun, Who, has a reference. 

TN infernal Serpent — ' 

Here in the Answer we have the Subject j 
which was indefinite, ascertained ; so that 
the Who in the Interrogation is (we see) 
as much a Relative, as if it had been 
( said originally, without any interroga- 

tion at all, It was the in/erna/ Serpent^ 
V WHO first seduced them. 

Aisrb thus is it that Interrogatives 
and Relatives mutually pass into each 
^ * other. ^ 

And so much for Adverbs, peculiar 
to Verbs properly so called. We have 
already spoken of those, which are com- 
mon to all Attributives- We have like- 
wise 
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wise attempted to explain their general Ch. XI. 
Ka^wre, which we have found to consii^t; 
in being the Attrihuteii: of Attributes/,^ 
There reroains only to a4d, that Ar>^\ 
VERBS may be derived from almost every 
^art'ofSpeeeh lirom.^ji^'^osiTio^s^zs 
whea iiQt^ After vre dGjci^eAfterwardfi:-^ 
from PARTICIPLES, and through theset 
from Fenfe^^as when from Know vf^ de^» 
rivei Knowings and thence Knowingly ; 
ffbm iScio, ScienSj and thence Scienter-^ 
from Adjectives, as when from Vir* 
tuous' and : Vicious, we derive Virtuously 
and Fictat«/y— tfronj 3u bst a:n^ti VEs,as • ^ 
when* from Ui&vii^i \an . Ape^ we derive 
nidv»K€iav ^kkniBivJo hoh Api#hl Y j from 
Aewv, a Lion^ A€ovfTwS£g^ Leoninely — ^nay 
even from Proper Names, as when 
from Socrates and Demosthenes^ we de- 
rive Socratically and Demosthenically. — 
It was Socratically reasoned^ we say ; it 
was Demosthenically spoken.* Of the 

same 



* Arisiotle has Ki/xXovou!^ dyclopkaUy^ from kJxAaf>> , , 
aC^cyf. Eth.Nic. X. 9; 

P 
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Ch.Xi* same sort are many oihars, cited by 1^ 
oM Grammarians, such as C&tiUmtw 
fwm Catilmay Si$^nmter from Sisemich 
TSiMani from TuUms^ kc.^ 

Nor are th^j^ tbus^ «»tensiTe» oiil j » 

Thnvntiom^ b«t m fl%ri^efl*fc^> atecK 

Theodore Gaza m his Grammar mformfr 

u$v<^> thai Adverbs may be^ fbimd in 

csmery o»© ol the PredicameialSy and that 

the readiest way to* radtice ti^qie Bifini- 

tttde, wa& tx% refer thean by cdosfiest to 

thorn tei^ amversal 6e)M«;a« Th»iS&tofttt 

too canted the Ai>vEafi^ by the niaiaTfei <tf 

nxviinrfvis^ and! that frwn a view toi.th^ 

same mutt^^rm Nature. Omnia im » 

xupit quasi coUata per iotiramy '^omcessd 

sibi verum vari6 potesidte.. It is thi» 

tlmt Sasipater explains the Woand^^^^ from 

. ii'hese 



(« ) See Pris§. L. XV. p, 102$.- Sos. Charts. 16K 
Edit PuisiM. 

^iifBatt IxufOy i<rlafj ^otw, voalf, Wf w ti, x. r. A. Gram. 
Introd; L, IT. 

(^> Sosig. Char, p, 175. EdiL Put&Mi. 
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» 

whose authority we know it to be ^^XI> 
Stoical. But of this enough. 

And now having finished these pr i n- 
CiPAL Parts of Speech, the SuBSTAN4 ^ 
TivE and the Attributive, which are 

SIGNIFICANT WHEN AX«ONE, WC prO- 

ceed to those AuxiLrARYPAETs,which 
are only significant, when asso- 
ciated. But as these make the Sub- 
ject of a Book by themselves, we here 
conclude the first Book of this Treatise, 

P2 HER. 
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CHAP- I, 

Concerning Definitives. 

\t HAT remains of our Work, i& a q,^ j^ 
matter of less difficulty, it being the ^— n-^ 
same here, as in some Historical Pic- 
ture ; when the principal Figures are 
once-foftned, it ia an easy labour to de* 
sign the rest. . 

P3 i)E^ 
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Definitives, the Subject of the pre- 
sent Chapter, are copitxionly called by 
Grammarianv Articles, AaricuLi, 
''Affif^. They. are qftw'o Icinds, either 
those properly and strictly so called^ or 
e)«e the^Ffvmmiml^^*i<^les^^\ich v^p This^ 
Thdtj Any^ &c. 

Wfi shftU $Tst treat of those Articles 
more strictly so denominated^ the reason 
and use of which may be explained, as 
follows. 

Tii E visible aijd i;j4wd^al Substances 
of Nature are infinitely more numerous, 
than for each to admit of a particular 
Name. To supply this defect, when 
any Individu*! occurs, whiclji blither 
crania a poroper Kanie^ or whose proper 
Name i» iKiit knowBt^ vm ^wertnin it, an 
iroll »a we can, by lefenring it to ite 
Species ; orv if the Species bse unknown, 
then at least to some Genus. Fbr e*p 
ample— a certain Object occurs, with a 
♦ head 
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head s^ limbd) aad 4ippeatmg to pos^ <^*_^ 
se«8 the powers of Seif«4iiotioii and S«ti^ 
stitioiii If we know it not ai an Indi- 
▼iduaU ve refef it to its proper SpecieB^ 
and call it Dog^ or Honty or iMtti or. 
the like. If none of these Names fit» 
we go to the Genus, and call it» Ani' 
wiaL 

Bt7T this is not enough. The Tliingt 
at which we are looking^ ih neither a 
Species, nor a Genus. What k it 
then ? An Individuttl.-*Of what kind ? 
KnMtni Of unhtomt f Seen now for tk§ 
first time, or tern before, and now re<» 
niembered? Itishereweshalldjbcover 
the use of the two Articles (A) and 
(The). (A) respects our primwry Per- 
ception, and denotes Individuals as im- 
hmvm; (Tue) respects our twhuieery 
Perception, and denotes Individuals as 
known. To explain by an example— 
I see. Ml object pass by, which I never 
saw till now. Wl^t do I say ?— TAere 
, P4 goes 
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Ch. L goes A iBeggar with a long Beard. The 
Man departs, and returns a Week after* 
What do I say then ?r^Th^re goes thjb 
Beggar with the long Beard. The Ar- 
ticle.only is changetd, the rest remains 
unaltered. 

Yet mark the force of this apparently 
minute Change. The Individual, ance 
vdgue}, isi now recognized as something 
i:;io«2;h, and. that merely by th^ efficacy 
Qf this latter Ai:ticle,}which tacitly in- 
siiiuatei^ a kind of previotts acquaint- 
ance, by referring the present Percep- 
tion to a like Perception already past.W 

The Truth is, the. Articles (A) and 
(The) are both of them definitives^ -as 
they circumscribe the latitude of Gene- 
fa andSpecies, by reducing them for the 

- ' '•;; ^' • • . ■■ • * ■ . ' most 



* . I » h I . > i 



• i i 

m 



(«) Sec B. I. c. 5. p. 6S, 64. 
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most .part to denote Individuals. The 
difference however between them is this ; 
the Article (A) leaves the Jndiyidual it- 
self unascertainedf whereas the Article 
(The) ascertains the Individtial akoj and 
is for that reason the more accurate De* 
finitive of the two. ' 

It is perhaps owing to the imperfect 
manner, in which the Article (A) de- 
fines, that the Greeks have no Article 
correspondent to it, but i^upply its place, 
by a negation of their Article, 'o. 'o 
at/df^;^®^ e^s&€v,. Th^ man fell — av^ 
ej>ft?^@o Ue<rsv^ A Man fell without any 
thing prefixed, but onlythe Article with- 
drawh.W Even in English, where the 

Article 



viro o^/<7^i» rS v^ofTum Aygt. Those things, zMch are ai 
times understood indefimtdy, the addition of the jMide 
makes to be definite as to their Persm. ApolL L. IV: 
c. 1. See df the. same astkor, L, I, c. 6, 36. * vtomirh 
"A^flf o» 8c) V inetitoki^n! ^y^oiyy^a-fiiw tS h rjt flwr»iw otov t* 
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CbiL tick J whose peculiar CharOcier is Refe-- 
tence^ Again-r-Ti iq^ov 'x^ovJ^equj^y fyuS^ 
aiv ly^xZi-^The Artkk indkaies apre-esta^ 
hlished acquaintanca(^^ 

His reasoning upon Proper JVam« is 
irorth remarking. Proper Kames (he 
tells us) often fall into Hamonymie^ that 
is^ different Persons often goby the same 
Nanie« To solve this ambiguity, we 
have recourse to Adjectives or Epithets. 
For example — there were two Grecian 
cfiiefs, who bore the name of Ajajc. It 
was not therefore without reason, that 
Menestheus uses Epithets, when this 
intent was to distinguish the oae of theirt 
from the other. 

'AXXx 



f«> 4?oy. de Synt. L. I. c. 6, 7. IBs account of Be^ 

v^ayvH ^ivri^at ytiats^ The peculiar character of Refe* 
rence is the second or repeated Knoxdedge of some PenoH 
ulreadif meniiojicd, L* II. c. ?. 
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AiWtv: Horn. " '' 

If. baihAjaxes (says he) cannot be spared, 

■ . '■ ■ ■ ■ fl/ fcdw/ a/one 
: iLe^ mighty Telamonim Ajax come. - 

Apollonius proceeds— —Even Epi* 
thets themselves are diffused thro' vari* 
OUft Subjects, in as much aB the ^ same 
AdJfeCtite' may be referred to inany 
Substantives!. 

In ordet therefore to render both 
Parts of Speeich equally definite, that 
is to say the Adjective as well as the 
Substantive, the Adj ective itself assumes 
an Articlehefore it, that it may indicate 
a Reference to some single Person only\ 
V^tvuhmvi avcc0o^ccy according to the Au- 
thor's * own Phrase; ^nd thus it is we 
say, T^v(p(tiv r^cc\L\La&iy:og, Trypho the 
Grafnmarian; A^oXXSBco^®^ o Kv^v\vou®^^ 
ApoUodorus the Cyrenean^ Sec. The 

Author's 
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Cb-i > Author's Cdriclusion of this Section is 
worth remarking, d^ivtiaq oi^^ latl hut^c 

&u <r^ Inn^etiKin/ <r^ Hvqitf luo^jOfti'-^It i$ with 
reason therefore that the Article is here 
also aidded, as it brings the A^ective to 
an Indrvidualitt/j as precise^ as the proper 
NameM> 

, Wb 0iay cdrry this reasonii^ farther^ 
and Sfhew^ bow by help o^ the Ariiek 
even common Appellatives^ con^e to have 
the force of proper Names^ and that unas- 
sisted by epithets of any kinds. Among 
the Athenians UXHov meant Ship ; ' EvSeam, 
Eleven ; and ''Aj/6ga?T®^, Man. Yet add 

/ but the Article, and 1^ nXoTov, t h e Sh i ?♦ 
meant that particular Ship^ which they 
sent anntialhf to Delos ; ^Oi^EvSsKa, the 
ELEVEiff meant certain Officers ofJus^ 
tice ; and^ Q'^Avdi^®^, the man, infant 
their public Executioner. So in BngUsh^ 

City, 



W See jfyoil. L. I. c. 1% where by misteke Menelam 
is pat for Meneitheus. 
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CUy^h aK^mc common tomany places ; ^^J*^ 
and l^eidocTf a Name common to many 
Men. Yet If we prefix the Arj;iele, the 
City meaqs our BfetropoHa ; and thb 
Speaker, a high Officer in the British 
Patriiament/ 

And thu9 it k by an easy traoftitiost, 
that the Article, from denoting i{e/!> 
renccy comes to denote Emmence also ; 
that i» to say^ from implying an ardmary 
pve-acquuntance, to presume a kind of 
generid and universal Notoriety. Thus 
among tiie Greeks* onoiyifi\k^ th£ fost^ 
meant If oifi€r<^); and 'P ^TPiyeigkyis^ thb 
STAGiRiTE, meant Aristotle; not thid. 

there 



(^> There are so few exceptions to this Observatioii, 
that we may fairljr acUnit it to be generally troe. Tet 
Jridkae twice denota Ewr^Mes by tke Phrase e w^fiif, 
once at the end oidie seventh Book of his Nkomachian 
Eikksy and again in his Pi^s^, L. II. 3* Plato also in 
hia tenth Book of Laws (p. 901. EdU. Serr.) denotes 
UmUid kfttr the same raanper. 
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Cii- 1- there were not many Poet^, beside 
Homer; and many Sfagirites, beside 
. Aristotle i but none equally illustrious 
for their Poetry and Philosophy. 

It is on a like principle that Aristotle 
tells us, it is by no means the same thing 
to assert — dvxi ti^v V)hovi\v iyix&hv, or, TO 
«ya6ii/ — that, Pleamre is a Goob, or, 
The Good, The first only makes it a 
common Object of Desire j upon a level 
with many others, which daily raise 
our wishes ; the last supposes it that su^ 
preme and sovereign Good^ the ultimate 
Scope of all our Actions and Endea^ 
vours//^ 

But to pursue our Subject. It has 
been said already that the Article has 
no mieaning, but when associated to 
^orae other word^^-^To what words then 
may it be associated ? — ^To such as re- 
quire 



a) Analyt. Prior. L. I. c. 40. 
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quire dejhiing^ for it is by nature a De* 
Jinitive. — And what Words ^ve these ?— 
Not those which already are as d^Jinite^ 
as may be. Nor yet those, ^yhich^ being 
ind^finitej cannot properly be made other^ 
wise. It remains then they muSt be 
thosej which though indefinite^ are yet ca^ 
pable, through th^ Article^ of becoming 
definite. 

Upon these Principles we see the rea- 
son, why it is absurd to say, O EFQ, The 
I, or OET, The Thou, because nothing 
can make those iPronouns more definite^ 
than they are. fe> The same may be as- 
serted 



<e) ApoUoniuB makes it part of the Pronoun's Defini- 
tion, to refuse co-alei$cence with the Article. *Eki7w 5$ 

f$s-t TO i^B^v. That therefgre is a Pronoun^ which zoiih 
JmUcation or Reference is put for a Noun, and with 

^HICH THIS ArTICLIS POTH NQT ISSQCIATE. . L. II* C« 5, 

5o Gaza, speaking of I^rpnguns — na»% 5« — w iirt^ixovleit 
ipe^O^oF. L. IV. Prisdan says the same. Jure igitur 
ffpud Grcecos prima et secunda persona pronominumy guce 
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Ch. j. serted of Proper Names, and though the 
Greeks say o So^k^^th^, vi '3Av^}'Kmv\y and the 
like^ yet the Article is a mere Pleonasm, 
Unless perhaps it serVe to distinguish 
Sexes. By the same rule we cannot say 
in Greeky pi Am*OTEPOI, or in English, 
The both, because these Words m 
theh' own nature are each of them per- 
fectly defined^ so that to define them 
farther would be quite superfluous. — 
Thus, if it be said, I halve read both 
FoetSy this plainly indicates a definite 
pair J of whom some mention has been 
made already ; ^vag iyuucriiiuvi, a known 
Duady as Apollonius expresses himself,^*) 
yhen he speaks of this Subject. On 
the contrary, if it be said, I have read 
Two Poe^5, this may mean awi/ pair out 

of 



sine dubio demonstrativot sunjt^ articuiis tidjungi 'nonpos^ 
sunt ; nectertia^ quando demonstrativaest. L. XII. p. 938. 
— In the beginning of the same Book, he grres the trne 
Veason of this. Supra omnes alias paries oratibnis riNit 

7ERS0XAS ProNOMEN. 

<^> ApoUon. L. I. c. 1€. 
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of all that evcor existed. And hence this Ch. I. 
Niyneral, being in this Sense indefinite 
(as indeed are all others, as well as it^ 
self) is forced to assume the Artickj 
whenever it would become definite.* 
And thus it is, The Two in English^ 
and 01 ATO in GreeA:, mean nearly the 
same thing, as Both or iAM*0TEP0I,— 
Hence also it is, that as Two, when 
taken alone, has reference to some pri^- 
mary and indefinite Perception, while the 
Article, The, has reference to some se-* 
condary and definite f ; hence I say the 
Reason, why it is bad Greek to say J^TO 
01 ANGPOnoi, and bad English, to say 
Two the men.. Such Syntax is in 
fact a Blending of Incompatibles, that is 
Q*2 to 



* This e:(plain8 Servius on the XW^ ^neid. t. 511. 
where he tells us that Duorum is put for Amborum. In 
English or Greek the Article would have done the busi« 
ness, for the Two^ or roXvlxm^ are equivalent to Both pt 
miApdli^uvy hnt not SQ Duorum, bec^\tfetke JUHins buve jno 
Articles to prefix. 

+ Sup. p. 915, 21 «- 
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Ch.h Article (A) cannot be used, as in piu^ 
, rals, its force is ^xprest by the same Ne- 
gation. T/io9e ore Til £Afi^^9 means diOM 
ate Individuals, of which we pQJssess 
some previotts Knowledge. Those are 
Men^ the Article apart, means no more 
than that they are so many vague and 
uncertain Individuals, just as the Phrase, 
A^ Manj in the singular^ implies one of 
the same number. 

But 



M^^nfo¥ Xiyst. Tiro oi avro ffikofrai 9^ 01 famiovrss r 
i^B^op ffniAafrtMv 'a^tirms yvunus 1^ ^wviq»s. The Artkk 
comes a Review voithin ike Mind of something known bC' 
fore the texture of the Discourse^ T%us if any one si^i 
''A99f$m^ nMMy Man cams {which is the same^ as when tee 
Hii/ ia Efiglts^ a mim cami) it m im^ nkknt^ ^whom hit 
0p&9ks. But tf M^st^s; ifOfmum' iiu, Tax «Aii cabi, 
thm it is emttnt; for he speaks f^smne Person kn^mn be* 
fore. AnAth0 is xtfiai those mean oAo nay tkei ike Jr-" 
Hoh ifexpressHm tffihe First ami SeCossiSnmBledge ti^ 
ihkr. Theod. Gazae. L* IV. 
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But tho' the Qreeh have no Article Clul. 
correspondent to iSbe Article (A,) yet 
Hothiog can be more neady related, than 
their •o,tQ the Article Tbb. 'Ofia^^XiSg, 
The king; TO ^^ou. Tub Gift, ^c. 
Nor is this only to be proved by parallel 
examples, but by the Attributes of the 
Oreek Article, as they are described by 
Apidhnius, one of the earliest and most 
acute of the old Grammarians, now re-» 
maining. 

(tiws Tg^otrof^s ig4iffK[ctr^Hi\.''*^Now the pecu^ 
U&r Attribute qJ the Articie^aswehave 
shewn elsewhere^ is that 'Reference, which 
implies some certain Person already men- 
tioned. Again — ^Ov yiq Ji^y^ ni oy6[Larrx 
1$ ivTau oivot<po^iv wccqiqvi<ny, el y^^ ffv^h^jca^ 
i^xKcc^otev tI ^f 6f ov, « ii,a/fe<T6g l^iv ^ eiv»(pO' 
fx. For Nouns of tbem^ehes imply not 
Keference^mtless they take to them the Ar-^ 

tick. 
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th.h Wfi sliall h^re subjoin a few In- 
^'^'^'"^ stahces of the Peculiar Powct of Ak^ 

TICLBS. 

E V E R Y Proposition consists of a Sub^ 
Jicdf, and a Predicate. In E^^^i^ tliese 
^ are distinguished by their Position, the 
Subject-standing^r^f , the Predicate last. 
Happiness is Pleasure — Hete, Happiness 
is the Subject ;^ Pleasure^ the Predicate^ 
If we change their order, and say, Plea- 
sure is Happiness; then Pleasure be- 
comes the Subject^ and Happinesis the 
Predicate. In Greek these are distin- 
guished not by any Order oir Positicto, 
but by help of the Article^ which the 
Subject alwa;^« assumes, and the Rpedi- 
cate in most instances (s<Hne few ex- 
cepted) rejects. Happiness i^ Pleasure^ 
yhvv\ vi evSac^iLovix — Pleasured Happiness-^ 
if vtSo\^v\ 6i»5«i|xoi//« — Fine things are difficult 
•— %fl:X€T^ rrcc Ko^Xa — Difficult things are^nc 

In 



we have in Engli$h.^ Ih Greek the Articledoes no more, 
Aan imply a Recognition. 6ee before p. 216, 217, 218r 
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lu Greek it ig worth attending, how Ch. I, 
tn the same Sentence, the ^ame Article^ 
by heing prefixed to a different Word, 
quite changes the whole meaning. Fox 
jexample— TiTo'ke\i,h®^ ^^\hy^^^^^xyi<^^i9 
iTii^ii^yi-r^Ptolemyy having presided over , 
ih€ Ga/nes^ was publickly honoured. The 
Participle yvy.vc(cr^i^^x^(rxg has here no 
jQther fprcp, jthg^n to denote tons the Time^ 
wh^ii Ftolenay was honoured, viz. affiey 
having presided over the Games, But 
if, instead of the Substantive, we join 
the Participlp to the Article^ and say, 

pieauiiig i:^ then— TA^ Ftole^y^who prcr 
gid^cfver the Gcmes^wa^ honoured. Thp 
Participle in this case, heing joined to 
4\e Article^ tends tacitly to indicate nojt 
one Ftolemy but many, of which num- 
ber a particular one participated of 
konpur.^^j 

Q4 In 



9'4foMmh^l^%i9hi*' 
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Cb.I- In English likewise it deserves rcf-^ 
marking, how the Sense is changed by 
Changing of the Articles, tho' wq leave 
every, other Word of the Sentence un- 
touched.— ^nd;^?^flfAan said unto David j 
Thou ART THE Man.* Inthatsingle 
THE, that diminutive Particle, all the 
force and efficacy of the Reason is con- 
tained. By that alone are the Premises 
applied, and so firmly fixed, as never 
to be shaken. It is possible this Asser- 
tion may appear at first somewhat 
strange ; but let him^ who doubts it, 
only change the Article^ and then sec 
what will become of the Prophet and 
his reasoning.— J nt? Nathan said unto 
Dflft?^rf,THOu ART A Man. -Might not 
- the King well have demanded upoii S0 
impertinent a position. 

Non dices hodie^ quorsum hcec tarn pu- 
tida iendant ? 

But 
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But enough of such Speculations. C^^*^* 
The only remark, which we shall make 
on them, is this ; that " minute Change 
" in Prustciples leads to mighty 
*' Change in Effects ; so that well are 
** Principles intitled to our regard, 
■^* however in appearance they may be 
^' trivial and low/' 

The Articles already mentioned 
are those strictly so called ; but besides 
these there are the Pronominal Ar- 
ticles, such as, Thisj That j Ant/ ^ Other\ 
Some, All J No, or None, Sec. Of thfese 
isve have spoken already in our Chapter 
of Pronouns,^'") where we have shewn^ 

when 



' (»0 See B. I. c. 5. p. 72, 7S. It seems to hare been 
•dine Tiew of words, like that here give^, which iadu(:ed 
Quintilianto say of the Latin Tongue— iVb^^er ser:mo Ar* 
ikidos nan desiderut ; ideoque in aHas partes orationis spar* 
gwitur. Inst. Orat. L. I. c. 4. So Sadiger. His de* 
daratis, satis constat Grcecorum Artiados non neglectos a 
iiobisy sed eomm usum superfluum. Nam ubi aliquii pne* 
serib^ttdam €ity quod Greed per articulum effidunt (Ihtfyf 

4 
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ph. I. when they may be taken as Pronouns, 
and when as Articles* Yet in truth it 
must be confessed, if the Essence of an 
Article be to define and ascertain^ they 
are much more property Articles, than 
any thing else, and as such should be 
considered in Universal Grammar.-^ 
Thus whep we say, this Picture I ap^ 
prove ^ hut that J dislike^ what do we 
perform by the help of these Defini- 
tives, but bring down the common Ap" 
pellative to denote two Individuals,, 
the one as the more near^ the dther Bfi 
the more distant ? So wlien we say, Soms 
men are virtuous^ but All men are mor^^ 
taU what is the natural Effect of this 
All and Some, but to define that Uni- 
versality^ and Particularity yVfYAch would 

remain 

S leKos) expletur a LattfUs per Is out Illi: ; Is, aut^ lUe 
Benrus dixit^ de quo $ervo aniea facta mentio sU^ out ^ 
aHo quo pacto notus sit, Additur enim u4rtkuius ad rei 
memoriam renovandam^ cujus antea non neicii ^umus^ out 
ad prascribendam inteUectionem^ quce latius patere queai ; 
veiuti cum dicimtis, C. Caesar, Is qui postea dictator fvtit 
Warn aHifuere C Ccesares. Sic Grcech 1^oi,hmf o ^vrox^*- 
riifg. De Caus. ling. Lat. c. 131, 

4 
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rooaain iinlefinitey were we to take them Ch« L. 
away?, The same is evident in such ^ 
SenteaceSy as— ^Sp m e substances have sen-^ 
sdtion ; oth£1is 23^12/ ii — Chtise any s'lZjf 
a/" ao^ing) c»^ some men willj^nd/mili^ 
&c; For here aoK£> oth eji, and any, 
serve all of them to d^e d ifferent Partis 
of a given Whole ; Some, ,to denpte a 
definite Part ; Any, to denote an indefi^ 
nitt ; and Other, to denote the r^nmn^ 
ing Part, when a Part has been assiame4 
already. .Sometimes this la^t Word de- 
notes a large indefinite Portion^ set in op- 
position to some single^ definite^ and re- 
maining Part^ which receives from such 
Opposition no small degree of heighten- 
ing. Thus Virgil^ 

Eopcudent alii spirantia molUils cBra; 

(Credo equidem) vivos ducent de mar^ 
more vultus; 

Orabunt causas meliits^ ccBlique meatus 

Describent radio^ et surgentia sidera 
' dicent : 

T u , regere imperio populosy Ro mane, 
fnementoj &c. ^n. VI. 

Nothing 
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Nothing can be stronger or mote 
sublime, than this Antithesis ; one Act 
set as equal ta many other Acts taken to^ 
gethevy and the Roman singly (for it is 
Tu RomanCj not Vos Romani) to all other 
Men ; and yet this performed by so tri- 
vial a cause, as the just opposition of 
Alii to Tv. 

But here we conclude, and proceed 
to treat of Connectives. 



CHAP 
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CHAP. IL 

Concerning Connectives, andjint those 
called Conjunctions. 

Connectives are the subject of ch.iL 

what follows ; which, according as they 
connect either Sentences or Words, are 
called by the different Names of Con- 
junctions, or Prepositions. Of 
these Names, that of the Preposition is 
taken from a mere accident, as it com-* 
monly stands in connection before the 
Part, which it connects. The name of 
the Conjunction, as is evident, has fefe^ 
rence to its essential character^ 

Of these two we shall consider the 
Conjunction first,because it connects, 
not Words, but Sentences, This is con- 
formable to the Analysis, with which we 
began this inquiry*, and which led 

us, 

* Sup. p. U, \%. 
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Ch. II. us, by parity of reason, to consider 5fen- 
tences themselves before Words. Now 
the Definition of a Conjunction is as 
follows — a Part of Speech^ void of Sig^ 
nification itself hut so formed as to help 
Signification^ hy making two or more sig- 
nificani Sentences to 6e one significant 
Sentence^'*\ 

This 



<') Graannarians hare mtaall j considered the Conjonc- 
iion as connecting rather single Parts of Speech, than 
whole Seniencesy and that too with the addition of like 
"with like, Teiise with Tense, Number with Number, 
Case with Case, S^c. This SanSlhMs justly expl<)des.— 
Conjunctio neque oasus^ neque okas paries oruUonis (id 
imperiti docent) conjungit, ipsa enim partes inter se conm 
junguniur — sed conjunctio Orationes inter se conjungit> — 
Miner. L. III. c 1 4» He then estabHshes his doctrine hj 
a variety of examples* He had already said as much, 
L. I. c. 18. and in this he appears to have followed Sca^ 
liger, who had asserted the same before him. Cor^unc^ 
Horns autem notionem veteres pauUo inconsultiusprodidere; 
neque enim^ quod asuni, partes aHas cof^ungit (ipsm enim 
partes per se inter se eonjunguntur) — sed conjunctio esiy 
quce coTfjungit Orationes plures. De Cans. Ling. Lat. c. 

This 
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This therefore being the general Cli.n. 
Idea of CoNjpNCTioiirs, we deduce 
their Species in the following manner. 

Con- 



This Doctrine of theirs is confirmed by ApoUomufy 
Irho in the sevjcral places^ ivhere he mentions the Co^. 
junction^ always considers it in Syntax as connecting 
Sentences and not Words, thongh in his works now ex. 
tant he has not given us its Definition. See L. I. c. 2. 
p, 14. L. II. c. 1% p. 124. L. IIL c. 15. p. ,234. 

But we haye stronger authority than this to support 
"Scaliger and Sandtius^ and that is Aristotle*^ Definition^ 
as the Passage has been corrected by the best Critics and 
Manuscripts. A Conjunction, according to him, is 

'isi^vKvTa fjJav paiifwt oioiJi.avliK'nf. An aritculate sound^ devoid 
of Szgnificaftonj wh^tch is so formed as to make one signi^ 
fcant articulate Sound out of several articulate Sounds^ 
tsJuch are each of them significant. Poet# c. 20. In this 
▼iew of things, the one significant articulate Sound^ formed 
hf'the Conjunction^ is not the Union of two or more Syl- 
lables in bne simple Word, nor even of two or. more 
Words in one simple Sentence, but of two or more simm 
jpfe Sentences in one complex Sentencey which is consider, 
ed as ONE, from that Concatenation of Meaning effected 
by the Conjunctions. For example, let us take the Sen* 
tence, which follows. If Men are bjf nature sodaly it ii 

their 
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Ch.n. CoNjuNCT?ipNs, whilc they cofinec* 
Sentences, either connect also their mean-' 
ings, or not. For example : let us takio 

these 



v*-r-«.^ 



their Interest fo be just, though it mfe not so ordained 6^ 
the Lam of their Country. Here are three Sentjaces, 
(1 .) Men are bi/ nature social, {%) It is Man's hter^st 
to be just. (3.) It is not ordained by the Law* ofesery 
Country that Mm should be Just. The first two of these 
Sentences are made One by the Conjunction, Ir ; these. 
One witTi the third Sentence, by the Conjunction^ Tho' ; 
and the three, thus united, make that (pmii m''» <rti<*»»''"«n. 
that mie significant articulate Sound, of which Aristotk 
speaks, and which is the result of the cqnjnncti?e Power. 

This explains a passage in his Rhetoric, where he men- 
lions the same Subject, 'o yi^ <ri,W^« » «•«' -^^ ^^" 

Conjunction makes many, one ; so thatifit betaken aa>ay, 
it is then evident on the contrary that one wiU be many. 
Rhct. III. C. n. His instance of a Sentence, digested of 
its Conjunctions, and thus made many pn% Qf one, ^h 
5>flo,, i7,ifln<rx, iUiv>^^ veni, occam, rogavi, where by the 
ivay the three Sentences, Resulting from this Dissolution, 
(for i^9o,, 4^A,<r«, and l^.i^.^,, are each of them, when 
unconnected, so many, perfect Sentences) prpve that 
♦hese are the proper Subjecb of the Conjunction's connec, 

liT« faculty. ' . ^ 

Jmmotms^ 
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these two Sentences — Rome was en- ChAi. 
slaved — C<Bsar was ambitious — and con- 
nect them together by the Conjunction 
Because. Rome was enslaved^ be- 
cause CcBsar was ambitious. Here the 
Meanings^ as well as the Sentences^ ap- 
pear to be connected. But if I say, — 
Manners must be reformed , or Liberty 
will be /o5/— Here the Conjunction, oe, ^ 
though it join the Sentences^ yet as to 
their respective ilfeamng^, is a perfect 

Diijunc- 



Ammormu^a Account of the use of this Part of Speech 
is elegant. A40 )^ TA^y Xoyo/y ftly vva^^tf ijJ»9 an/ifjMtfM, o 
vu^tvf usy a»«Aoy®^ m ttn rZ yal^iifoi rsrimyAw |«A«, Kf ^t» 
Tvro ift Xf yo^lfw* ^l tsXtlwcts vvol^J^us dnXory, eyoi (lege 9i») 
rim Jf ov»Jftf'fio» ivua9ai vus Joxw*, anaXoytt tJ ni rji 1% oroX- 
X5» ovyHcz/Acni |vXft;» \ml Vt rZv yoyi^wt ^amiAtimv »x*^ '^^ 
h^atf. Of Sentences ihaiy which denotes one Existence 
^hnpltfy and which is strictly onb, m0tf be considered as 
tmalogous to a piece^ of Timber not yet severed^ and called 
on this (tccaunt One. Thaij which denotes several Exist* 
enceif ond which appears to be made one by some Conjunct 
t$oe Particle^ is analogous to a Shqjt made up of many 
pieces •/ Timber ^ and which b^ means of the nails has an 
9ijppareni Unity, Am. in Lib. de Interpret, p. 54. 6. 

R ; 
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Ch.li. As to Continvativesj they are eithet 
SupposiTivE, such ias, If ; or Posi- 
tive, such as Because, Therefore, 
As, ^c. Take Examples of each — you 
will live happily y if you live honestly — 
you live happily ^ because you live ho- 
nestly. The Diflference between these 
Continuatives is this — ^The Suppodtives 
denote Connection^ but assert not actual 
Existence ; the Positives imply both th% 
one mid the other^^. 

Farthes 



cessaridj mU notC necessarib : Sf si n&n necestario^ Uim 
Jiani CapuUairxe^ &c, De C. Ling. Lat c. 167. Prisdan's 
own account of Continuatives is as follows. ConUmuUitm 
sunt) qucB continuationem 4*' consequentiam rerum sigmfi- 
tant — ^ibid. Scaliger^a account is — camsam out prctstUu- 
unij .out subduni. Ibid. c. 168. The Greek name fot 
the Copulatiye was Xt/y^io-^^ ov/AvXixlixo^; for the Conti- 
nuatire) awavltKos; the Etymologies of which words 
justly distinguish their respectiye characters. 

(d) The old Greek Grammarians confined the *Bamt 
':s,vf»wiiuot, and the Latins that of Continuativa'^ to thost 

Con. 
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Fabther than this, the Positives ^Ch-n, 
above , mentioned are either Causal, 
such as. Because, Since, As, ^c. 
or Collective, such as, Therefore, 
Wherefore, Then, ^c. The Dif- 
ference between these is this — ^The Cau- 
sals subjoin Causes to Effects — The Sun 
is in Eclipse J because the Moon inter- 
R 3 venes 



CoDJnncdons, which we have called StspposUioe or Con* 
^iomiiy while the Positi?e they called <o«^»0wtevWi, or 
Subedntmuaiivct. They agree howeyer m descrilKbg their 
proper characters. The first according to Gaza are, 
01 WM^I^v fiiv H, anoXtsQun ^1 rm» i^ ra^n ^1|^Srref— L. IV. 
Priman says, they agnify to us, quaHs est ordmatio Sp 
naiura rerumy cum dubHaHane aUqud esseniia; rerum--^. 
1027. And ScofigCT- says, ihej eonicm sine substaaaiA 
necessaria; potest ernm subsistere Sf non submtere; 
utrumqueemm admUtunt. Ibid. c. 168. On the con- 
trary of the PositiTe, or w«f«<w«ir7ixoi (to use his awu 
name) Gaza telhr us, Zn ^ vwofii* §Mr» rtkiuois amuufwa 
iitiB<7i.^And Priscian says, causam contmuationis osten* 
. ^If^nt consequentetn cum essentia rerum — ^And ScaUgeVy wm 
M hyp(Mesiy sedexeoj quod subsistit^ coi^mgtmt. Ibid. 
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ch.ir* vene^^The CoUectms subjoin Eff^^ to 
Causei — The Moon intervenes, TifEBfi- 
FORE the Sun is in Eclipse. Now we use 
Causah in those indtances^ vhere, the 
Eflfeet being conspicuous, we seek its 
Cause; and Collectives^ in Jpemomtra^ 
tions, and Science properly' so called, 

^here 



it may seem at first somewhat strange^ why the Po* 
sitive Conjunctions should have been considered 9M 
Subordinate to the Suppositive, which by their antient 
Names appears to bat^e been the fact. Is itj tint the 
Positive are con^ned to what actuMg £»; the Soppio- 
sitive extend to Possibles, nay eten at far as to htpossU 
bles ? Thus it is false to affirm^ As it is Da^, U is Light, 
uiitess it actually 6e 'X>ay » But we may at n&dBigbt af* 
firm^ If a be Day, it is lAghi, because the, Iv, extends 
to Possibles also. Nay we may affirm^ by its help 
(if we please) even Impossibles. We may say, Ifihe 
Sim be cubical^ then is the Sun anpdar ; If the Sky ftdi, 
then shaU tds catch Larks, Thus too Stid^ger upon the 
same octai^on''-^mplifudinem Continuaiioa perdpi ex ee, 
^iwdeimn iinpeesibiie aiifHmtdepnesupp&Hit. DeC. L. 
Lat. C. 16d. In this Sfnse then the Contlniifttlve, Sup- 
pQsiti)re or Cofidifional Conjufictioii is, (as ft were) su. 
perior to the Positive, as being of greater latitude in ite 
application. 
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where the Cause being known firsts by Ch.li. 
ito help^« discern consequenceft!^^^; 

All these Conlinfmln^a are resolvable 
ixito4Jopuktiv€$. Instead of, Bbc a V9S 
it is Dmf^ ii ii light y we may say, It is 
1>^^ AND i^ i$ Light. Instead of, If it 
be Day ^ it u Lights we may say, Jt i$ at 
the same time necessary to he JOap^ Ai(J> 
to be Light ; and so in other Instances. 
The Reason is, that the Power of thie 
Copulative extends to allConnexions^ as 
well to the essentialj as to the casual or 
fortuitous. Hence therefore the Conti-^ 
nuatire may be resolred into a Copula^ 
troe and something more, that is to say, 
into a Copulative implying an essential 
Co-incidence</)in the subjects con^- 
joined. 

R 4 As 



(e) The LoHm called ike Carasals, Cdmnie9 in CmMu 
W; tibo C(dl6eti?es, Qdhdwom ^r lOaHiMt f ThefiVvdrr 
tailed the fanner 'A<r'oX«9»)coi,iuid the btter So^oytfiW. 

(^> Resobutxiurautem in CapuiatrDw^onmes hfity prop» 
^eu quod Causa cum Effedu Sif&pt0 naiuri coffpmcta 
nt. S€ai.AeC.L.TM.t.lC9. 
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Cb, II. As to Causal Conjunctions (of which 
we have spoken already) there is no ofie 
of the four Species of Causes, which 
they are not capable of denoting: for 
, example, thb Material Cause — The 
Trumpet sounds j because it is made of 
Metal — The formal— -TAc Trumpet 
sounds J because it is kmg and hollow — 
The efficient — The Trumpet sounds^ 
BBC AV SB an Artist blows i^— The final 
----The Trumpet sounds^ that it may raise 
our courage: Where it is worth observ- 
ing, that the three first Causes are ex- 
prest by the strong affirmation of the 
Indicatives Mode^ because if the Effect 
actually be, these must of necessity be 
also. But the last Cause has a different 
.Mode, namely, the Contingent or Poten-- 
tial. The Reason is, that the Final 
Cause, tho' it may be Jirst in Specula-^ 
tion^ is always last in Event. That is to 
say, however it may be the End, which 
set the Artist first to work, it may still be 
an End beyond his Power to obtain, 
and which, like other Contingents, may , 
, .V eithey 
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either happen or not('^>>. Hence also Ch. Ii. 
it is connected by Conjunctions of 
a peculiar kind, such as. That, iW^ 
Ut, ^c. 

The Sum is, that. all Conjunc- 
tions, which connect both Sentences and 
their Meanings^ are either Copulative, 
or CoNTiNUATivE ; the Continuatives 
are either Conditional^ or Positive; and the 
Positives are either Causal or Collective. 

And now we come to the DisjuNc* 
TivE Conjunctions, a Species of 
Words which bear this contradictory 
Name, because^ while they disjoin the 
SensCy they conjoin the Sentence^^K 

With 



<g) See B. L c. 8. p. 149. See also VoL I. Note 
Vlll. p. 971. For the four CauBes, see YoL I. Note 
XVII. p. 280. 

9faffi9 hftmffiwtf* Gassm Graoh L. lY. IH^juwimt 

sunt, 
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cai..H-/ With respect to thdse we may oIk 
serv^^ that as there is a Principle of 
\J N JON diffused throughout all thiqgs» 
by which this Whole is kept together^ 
and preserved from Dissipation ; so there 
is a ;Priaclple of Diversity di£^ed 
ia like manner, the Source of Distinc- 
tion, of Number, and ofGrderOU. 

.^ Nonr 



mnif qu^^ (pmmm dkHo/HUi comjmi^mdj »msum iamen 
4$.^umtuin ktthnt. PfIsc. L. XVL p. 1029. And 
hence it is, that a 9e«tence, connected by Disjihig- 
tiyes, has a near resemblance to a simple negative TrtUh. 
For thongh this as tti its InteileetioA be J^unctioe 
(its end behii; t<i ^joia tibe Subjeiet from the predicate} 
yet as it cpinbines Terms together into one Proposition^ 
it is as truly si/ntheticaly as any Truth, that is affirmative* 
See Chap. I. Note (b) p. 3. 

<9. The DrviftsiTT,. whkii adonis. Native bmij be 
«aid to-hoghteo by d«grtes, lind as k passes to differevt 
> Subjects, to become more and more iatettse. Sodie 
things only ^iffer, when considered as Individuals^ hut 
if we f ecur 4a their Spedsi^ hamednMy l<»e all Bis. 
tinction : such for instaiice are Scerales ^nd Fittt^* 
Others differ sia id Sfmes^ bnt at to Cttrm are ^ 

samet 
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^STow it IB to compress in some degree the Ch,U. 
Modifications of this Diversity ^ that Di s- ^ 
XUNCTIVB Conjunctions seem first 
to have been invented. 

Op these Disjunctzves, some are 
Simple, some Adversative — Simple^ 
M "when we s?ty, either it is Day, or it 



same ; such are Man and Ldon. There are others 
again^ which d0hr as to GenuSy and co-incide only in 
thotse iranscendenidl Comprehensions oi Ens^ Being, Ex. 
i^tence, and the like : such are Quantities and Quali- 
ties, as for example an Ounce, and the ^ Colour^ White* 
ILastly ALL Being whatever differs^ is Being from Nonm 
Mng. 

Farther, in all things different, however moderate 
their Diversity, there is an appearance of OpposiTioir 
with respect to each other, in as much as each thing is 
it self, and not any of the rest. But yet in all Subjects 
this Opposition is not the seme. In Relatives^ such 
as Greater and Less, Double and Half, Father and 
Son, Cause and Effect, in these it is more striking, than 
in ordinary Subjects, because these always shew it, by 
necessarily inferring each other. In Contraries, 
f uch as Black and White,' Even and Odd,' Good and 

Bad, 
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As to Adversative Disjunctives^ it haA 
been said already that they imply Op^ 
POSITION. Now there can be no Oph- 
position of the same Attribute^ in the 
same Subject^ as when we say, Nireus 
was beautiful; but the Opposition must 
be either of the same Attribute iii different 
Subject.^ as when we say, Brutus was a 
Patriot^ BUT Cctsar was nQt-^M>x oi dif- 
ferent Attributes in the same Subject^ as 
w^hen we say, Gorgias was a Sophist, 
"bVT-not a Philosopher^--OY of different 
Attributes in different Subjects^ as when 
we say, Plato was a Philosopher, but* 
Hippias was a Sophist. 

.Th£ CoT^unciions used for ail these 
purposes may be called Absolute Ad- 

VERSATIVES. 

But there are other Adversatives, be- 

^i^es these ; as when we say, Nireus was 

more beautiful, thav^A chilles — Virgil was 

A s great a Poet, a s Cicero was an Orator. 

. . the 
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The Clharacter of these latter is, that 
thmy go farther than the former, by 
matking iiot only Opposition j but that 
Equality or Etcess^ which arises among 
Subjects from their being . annpared. 
And hence it is they may be called Ab- 

VJRRSATIVJBS OF COMPARISON. 

B£s IDES the Adversativcs here men- 
tioned, there are two other Species, of 
which the most eminent are uj^l£ss ahd 
ALTHo'. For example — Troy will be 
taken J u NX e s s ^Ae Palladiumbe preserved . 
-^Troy will be taken j alt ho' Hector de- 
fend it. The nature of these Adversa^ 
tives may be thus explained. As every 
Event is naturally allied to its Cause^ so 
by parity of reason it is opposed to its 
Preventive. And as every Cause is 
eitiicr adequate ^^^ or in-adequate (in-ade- 
quate, 



(^) This Distinction has reference to common Opt- 
vv^Mi^ «nd ike form'of Language^ consonant thereto. In- 
strict meta{Aysical trutii, No (kuse^ that is hot adequate^ 
is any Cause ^at all. 
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Ch,iL^ quate, when it endeavours, without be- 
ing effectual) so in like manner is every 
Preventive. Now adeqiuite Preventives 
are exprest by such Adversatives, as 
UNLESS— 'Tro^m/Z 6c takeriyV NLBss the 
Palladium be preserved; that is, Thi$ 
alone is sufficient to prevent it. The In^ 
adequate are exprest by such Adversa- 
tives,. as alt ho'— ITroy will be taken^ AL- 
T' ho'. Hector defend it ; that is. Hector's 
Defence will prove in-effectual. 

The Names given by the old Gram- 
marians to denote these last Adversa- 
' tives, appear not sufficiently to express 
their Natures<''»>>. They may be better 
perhaps called Adversatives Ade- 
quate AND In-adequate. 

And thus it is that all DisjuNC- 
.TivEs,thatisCoNJUNCTioNs,t2?^icAcon- 

join 

^"*^ They called them for. the most part, without 
•ufficient Distinction of their Species, jtdoersatiea^ qt 
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join. Sentences^ hut not their Meanings^ are Ch*n * 
eitherSiMPLE or Adver-sative, and 
that all Adversatives are either ^&* 
solute or Comparative; or else Adtquate 
or In-adequate. 

We shall finish this Chapter with a 
few miscellany Observations. 

In the first place it may be observed, 
through all the Species of Disjunctive*^ 
that the same Disjunctive appears to 
have greater or less force, according as 
the Subjects,^ which it disjoins, are more 
or less disjoined by Nature. For exam-^ 
pie, if we say^ Every Number is even^ 
OR odd-r^Everjf Proposition is true^ or 
false — nothing seems to disjoin more 
strongly than the Disjunctive^ because 
no things are in Nature more incompa-- 
tible than the Subjects. But if we say. 
That Object is a Triangle j oe Figure 
contained under three right lines — the 
(or) in this case hardly seems to disn 
join, or indeed to do more, than rfis* 

S tinctly 
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Ch.II. tinctly to express the Thing, first by its 
N^ame, and then by \i^ Definition. So if we 
say, That Figure is a Sphere^ or a Ghhe^ 
, OR a Ball — the Disjunctive in this case, 
.tends no farther to disjoin, than as it dis- 
tinguishes the several Names j which be- 
^ long to the same Thing ^^\ 

Ag a I N — the Words, When and Where^ 
and all others of the same nature, such as, 
JVhence^ Whither^ Whenever^ Wherever^ 
&c. maybe properly called Ad verbial 
Conjunctions, because they partici- 
pate the nature both of Adverbs and 
Conjunctions — of Conjunctions^ as they 
conjoin Sentences ; of Adverbs^ aS they 

denote 



<») The Latins had a peculiar Particle for this occa- 
sion, which they called Subdisjunctivay a Subdisjunctive ; 
and that was Si ve. Alexander sive Paris ; Mars sive 
Mavors. The Greek "Eir jiy seeins to answer the same 
^nd. Of these Particles, ScdUger thus speaks — Et sane 
nomen Suh^sjuncii'oarum recte acceptum est^ neque emm 
tarn plane disjungit^ quam Disjunciivw, Nam Disjunctiva 
sunt in Contrariis — Suhdiftjimctivce autem etiam in non 
Gontrariisj sed Diversis tantum ; uty Alexander sive Pa* 
ris. De C. L. Lat. c. 170. 
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denote the Attributes either of Timfj or Ch. li. 
of Place. 

Ag A I N — these Adverbial Conjunctions^ 
aftd perhaps most of the Prepositions (con- 
trary to the Character of accessory Words^ 
which have strictly no Signification, but 
when associated with other words) have 
a kind of obscure Signification, when 
taken alone, by denoting those Attri- 
butes of Time and Place. And hence 
it is, that they appear in Grammar, like 
Zoophytes in Nature ; a kind of (<,) mid^ 
die BeingSj of amphibious character, 
which, by sharing the Attributes of the 
higher and the lower, conduce to link 
the Whole together W.. 

S 2 And 



Tkemist. p. 74. £d. Aid. See also Arisi. de AnimaU 
Part. p. 93. 1. 10. Ed. Syll. 

Cp^ It is somewhat surprising that the politest and 
most elegant of the ^^^fc Writers^ and Plato above all 

th^ 
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^;^ Alf» 86 much for Conjtjjjction*, 
their Geiius, ajid their Species. 

CHAR 



ih6ife&t, fthould hsv6 their worlss fiHed vlth Particles of 
all iiinds, and with Conjanctioiis in particular ; while 
ID the modem polite i^orks, ^s well «f purselTcs as of 
our neighbours, scarce such a word as a Particle, or 
CoAjunction is t6 be found, h it, that where there is 
OtftMatim in the Meaning^ there must be Words had to 
connecH; but th^t where the Conqection is little or none, . 
such connectiyes are of little use ? That Houses of Cards, 
Withottt cement, may well answer their end, but not 
those Housed, whe^ pne would chute to dwell ? . Is 
this the Cause ? or hsly^ We attained an elegance, to th& 
Antients unknown ? . 

. Venimus ad summam foriuTUB, &c. 




/) 
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CHAP. III. 

Concerning those Connectives^ called 
Prepositions. 

x^REPOsiTioNs by their name eicpf esfli ch.iii. 
their PlacCy but not their Character r 
Their Definition will distinguish them 
from the former Connectives. A Pre- 
position is a Part of Speech j devoid it-^ 
self of Signijication^ but so forhed as to 
unite two Words that are significant^ and 
that refuse to co-alesce «r unite of them-^ 
selves W. This connective Power, (which 
S 8 relates 



(^) The Stoic Name for a Preposition was n^BrriKlt 
^w^ta-fMs, FrisposUiva Cof\junctiOj a Prepositive Con^unc^ 
Jioni *Qs fxh h )c Kara rets iXXas tsa^aBiatsr at v^Ointt 
evv^iaiAtycns ' aviloi^sus ylifoviati 'aa^ti/Jpartnuu^ XiXtxltfi rtyu^ f|f 
Zf )c »^9qiMi tvi^toLi 'oa^a roii ^rmiLoXs rS xxKii&Bxt &i!iots 
n^rtxHs lvfli<r(Aj^, N<m> in v^hat manner even in oihm' '. 
appHcoHom (besideg the present) ^repoaMme ghe proof 
pfiheirCofffunGtive Syfitfls:^ ue kuve mn^kn^ alremfyf 
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^J^;JJ^' relates to Words only, and not Sentences) 
will be better understood from the fol- 
lowing Speculations. 

Some things co-alesce and unite of 
themselves ; others refuse to do so with- 
out help, and as it were compulsion. — 
^. Thys in Works of Art, the Mortar atid 
^- th^Stoae co-alesce of themselves ; but 
the Wainscot and the Wall not without 
Nails and Pins. In nature this is more 
conspicuous. For example; all Quan- 
tities, ^jidQ^ii^lities co-alesce immedi- 
fitely with their Substances. Thus it is 
we m% a. fierce Lion, a vast Mountain ; 
and from this Niitural Concord . of Sub- 
Jeat.hnd Accident, arises the Grammati- 
cal Concord of Substantive and Adjective. 

In 



wh^nci too (he. Stoics took occasion to coil them Preposi- 
tive Conjunctions. Jpollon, L. IV. c. 5^p. 313.— 
Yet is this in f^ct fSLther a jd«6cfiptive Sketch, than a com- 
plete Z>|/2ni)^ian, sioce there are other ConjuactionSy 
whicb Axe^ Prepositive as ^^11 as these. See Gaz* h. IY< 
de Pra^posit. . Prise. L. XIV. p. 983. , 

2 
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In like manner Actions co-alesce with p^-Wl* 
theit Agents, and Passibns with their 
Patients., Thus it is we say, Alexander 
conquers; Darius is conquered. Nay, as 
every Energy is a kind of Medium be- 
tween its Agent and Patient, the whole 
three, Agents Energy^ and Patient^ co- 
alesce with the same facility; as when 
we say, Alexander conquers Darius. And 
hence, that is from these Modes of na^ 
tural Co-alescencCj arises the Grammati-' 
cal Regimen of the Verb by its 'Nomina-' 
tivcj and of the Accusative by its Ve)rb. 
Farther than this. Attributives them- 
selves may be most of them characte- 
rized ; as when we say of such Attribu- 
tives as ran^ beautiful^ learned^ he ran 
swiftly^ she was very beautiful^ he was 
moderately learned^ Sec. And hence the 
Co-alescence of the Adverb with Verbs, 
Participles^ and Adjectives. . 

The general Conclusion appears to 
be this. "Those Parts ot Speech 
"unite of themselves in Gram- 

. , S 4 " MAR, 
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CJi.nl. •<MAR', WirOSE ORIGINAL ArCHE- 
** TYPES UNITE OF THEMSELVES IJf 

"Nature/' To which we may add, 
as following from what has been said, 
that tke great Objects of Natural Union 
di^ Substance a»d Attribute. Now 
tho* Substances natui-aily co-incide with 
their Attributes^ yet they absolutely re- 
fuse doing so, ofie with another W, And 
hence those known Maxims in Physics, 
that Body is impenetrable ; that two Bo- 
dies cannot possess ihe same place ; that 
th^ same Attribute cannot belong ta diffe- 
rent Substmtcesj &c^ 

From these principles it follows, that 
when we form a Sentence, the Substan- 
tive without difficulty co-incides with 
the FerJ, from the natural Co-incidence 
of Substance and Energy — The Sun 
WARMETH. So likcwisc the Energy 

with 

^5) Caustty propter guam duo SubstcmUva rum pontmtur 
sine copula^ e Philosophid petenda est : neque enim duo 
substnntiatiter tmum esse potest^ skat SubstmUiti ei Ac* 
eidsns ; itaque non dicasj Cx^iSi^ Cato ruoK AT. ScoL 
de Cans. Lisg, Lat, c. 177, 
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with th€ Subject^ on which it operate^--^ Ch. III. 

WARMETIi THE EaETH. So likcwisC 

hoi^ Sifbstance and Energy with their pro<» 
per J[«W6f^e^.— Thb Splen,did Sun, 

— OENIALLT WARMETH— THE FER- 
TILE Earth. But suppose we were 
desirous to add other Substantives, as 
for instance, Air, or Beams. How 
would these co-incide, or under what 
Character could they be introduced? 
Not as Nominatives or Accusatives^ for 
both those places are already filled ; 
the Nominative by the Substance, Sun ; 
the Accusative by the Substance, 
Earth. Not as Attributes to these 
last, or to any other thing; for-4/^n- 
butes by natpre they neither are^ nor can 
be made. Here then we perceive the 
Rise and Use of Prepositions. By 
these we connect those Substantives to 
Sentences, which at the time are unable 
to co-alesce 0/ f Ac/7wc/t?e5. Let us assume 
for instance a pair of these Connectives, ^ 
Thro\ and With, and mark their Ef- 
fect upon* the Substances here men- 
tioned. 
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Ch.IlL tioned. The splendid Sun with his 
Beams genially warmeth thro' the Air 
the fertile Earth. The Sentence, as be- 
fore, remains entire and one ; the Sub^ 
stantives required are both introduced;. 
and not a Word, which was there before, 
is detruded from its proper place. 

It must here be observed that most, 
if not all Prepositions seem originally 
formed to denote the Relations of 
Place W. The reason is, this is that 
grand Relatio7i^ which Bodies or natural 
Substances maintain at all times one to 
another, whether they are contiguous 
or remote, whether in motion or at rest* 

It may be said indeed that i?i the 
Continuity of Place they form this Uni- 
verse 

^ (^} Omne corpus atit, mdvetur aut quiescit : quare opus 
fmt (diqu& notAj qiuB TO nOT signifkaret^ sivc esset inter 
duo extrema^ infer qwB motus fit^ sive esset in (dtero ex^ 
iremorum^ in quibus Jit quies, Hinc eUdemus Prcsposi* 
iionis essentiatem dejmitionemi ScaL.de Caus. Ling. 
Lat, b. Id2. 
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Ch. IIL 
VERSE or VISIBLE Whole, and are v^-r*^ 

made as much One by that general 
Comprehension, as is consistent with 
their several Natures, and specific Dis- 
tinctions. Thus it is we have Preposi- 
tions to denote the contiguous Relation 
of Body) as when we say, Cuius walketh 
^-wiTH a Staff; the Statue stood upon a 
Pedestal; the River ran over a Sand; 
others for the detached Relation, as 
when we say. He is going to Italy ; the 
Sun is risen above the Hills; these Figs 
came from Turkey. So as to Motion 
and Resty only with this difference, that 
here the Preposition varies its character 
with the' Verb. Thus if vre say, that 
Lamp hangs from the Ceilings the Pre- 
position, From, assumes a Character 
of Quiescence. But if we say, that Lamp 
is falling from the Ceilings the Prepo- 
sition in such case assumes a Character 
of Motion. So in Milton^ 

— To support uneasie steps 
Over the Burning Marie — Par. h. I, 
, Hefe OVER denotes Motion. 

Again— 
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Cb.m. Again— 

-^He^^with looks of cordial Lave 
Hung ovEE her enamour d-^Var. L. IV» 

Here over denotes Rest. 

But though the original use of Pre- 
positions was to denote the Relations of 
PlacCj they could not be confined to. 
this Office only. They by degrees ex- 
tended themselves to Subjects incorpo^ 
realj and came to denote Relations, as 
well intellectual as locaL Thus^ because 
in Place he, whto is above^ has commonly 
the advantage over him, who is below^ 
hence we transfer over and unpisr to 
Dominion and Obedience ; of a King w« 
6ay, he ruled over his People; of n 
common Soldier, he served under such 
u General. So too we say ^ with Thought ; 
without Attention ; thinking over a Sub^ 
ject; under Anxiety; from Fear; out 
of Love; through Jealousy, SfC. All 
which instances, with many others of 

like 
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like kind, shew that the first Words of p^*'!!; 
Men, like their ^rsf Ideasy had an im- 
inediate reference to sensible Objects^ 
and that in afterdays, when they began 
to discern with their Intellect^ they took 
those Words, which they found already 
made, and transferred them by meta* 
phor to intellectual Conceptions, There 
is indeed no Method to express new 
Ideas, but either this of Metaphor^ or 
that of Coining new JVords, both which 
have been practised by Philosophers 
and wise Men, according to the nature^ 
and exigence of the occasion (*^^. 



In 



(^> Among the Words new coined we may ascribe to 
Jnaxiigoras^ 'OfA^ototAi^tia ; toPlatOy Tloiomsi to Gcero^ 
Quaiiias; to Aristotle^ ^EiltXix^tx; to the Stoks/Chrts, 
Kt^nsy and many others. — Ajnong the Words transfer- 
red by Metaphor from common to special Meanings, to 
the Platonics we may ascribe 'l^i»; to the Pythagoreans 
and Peripaieticsy Kanryo^ix, and Karuyof «»•; to the Stoics^ 
KaraKyi^iSy vTroXii>J/#^, Ka^wif\ to the Purrhonists /^tu, 
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Ch. III. In the foregoing use of Prepositions, 
we have seen how they are applied 
aarcc 'mccqi^e^iv^ hy way of Ju^ta-positionj 
that is to say, where they are prefixt to 
a Word, without becoming a Part of it. 

But 



And here I cannot but observe, that he who pretends 
to discuss the Sentiments of any one of these Philoso^ 
phers, or even to cite and translate him (except in trite 
and obvious sentences) without accurately knowing the 
Greek Tongue in general ; the nice differences of many 
Words apparently synonymons; the peculiar Stile of 
the Author whom hei presumes to handle ; the new coin- 
cd Words, and new Significations given to old Words, 
used by such author, and his Sect ; the whole Philoso- 
phy of such Sect, together with the Connections and 
Dependencies of its several Parts, whether Logical, Ethi- 
cal, or Physical ; — He I say, that, without this previous 
preparation, attempts what 1 have said, will shoot in the 
dark ; will be liable to perpetual blunders ; will ex- 
plain, and praise, and censure merely by chance ; and 
though he may possibly to Fools appear as a wise Man, 
will certainly among the wise ever pass for a Fool. Such 
a Man's Intellect comprehends ancient .Philosophy, as 
his Eye comprehends a distant Prospect. He may see 
perhaps enough, to know Mountains from Plains, and 
Seas from Woods ; but for an accurate discernment of 
particulars, and their character, this without farther 
i|ielp8^ it is jjmpossible he should attain. 
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But they may be usfed also k^t^ ^JvSf^ij/, Ch. Ill^ 
by way of Composition^ that is, they may 
be prefixt to a Word, so as to become 
a real Part of it («). , Thus in' Qreek we 
have 'E^TTiqatT^x^^ in Latiuj IntelligerCy in 
English^ to Understand. So also, to 
foretell to overact^ to undervalue^ to owf- ' 
go^ &c. and in Greek and Latin^ othej' 
instances innumerable.. In this case the , 
Prepositions commonly transfuse some- 
thing of their own Meaning into the 
Word, with which they are compound- 
ed ; and this imparted Meaning in most 
instances will be found ultimately re-* 
solvable into some of the Relations of 
Place, (/) as used either in its proper 
or metaphorical acceptation. 

Lastly, 



<«> See Gflz, Gram. L. IV. Cap. de Praepositione. 

C^ For example, let us Buppose some given Space. 
£ and Ex signify oui of that Space ; P£R, through ity from 
beginniDg to ead; In, within it; Sub, under it. Hence 

then 
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Cb.'iiL Lastly, there are times, when Pre- 
positions totally lo§e their connective 

Nature, 



then £ and Per in composition augment: Enormis^ 
something not simply big, but big in excess ; sometl/ing 
got out of the rule J and beyond Ithe measure; Dico, to 
speak ; Edko^ to speak out; whence EiHcium^ an EcU^j 
something so effectually spoken, as all are supposed to 
hear, and all to obey. So Terence^ 

Dicoy Edico vobis—Eun. V. 5. 20. 

which (as Donatus tells us in his Comment) is an "Av^n^tf. 
Fari^ to speak ; Effari^ to speak out — hence Effatum^ an 
jixiom, or self-evident Proposition, something addressed 
as it were to all men, and calling for universal Assent. 
Cie. Acad. II. 29. Permagnusy FerutiUsj great through- 
out y useful through evertfparU 

On the contrary^ In »id Svb diminish and lessen. 
Ir^justusy Iniquusy unjust ^ inequitable^ that lies zsithin jus- 
tice and Equity, that reaches not sa far, that falls short 
of them; Subniger^ blackish; Subrubicundus^ relish; 
tending to black, and tending to red, but yet under the 
standard, and below perfection. 

Emo originally sigiiiiied to tak^ asca^; henc^ it caine 
to signify to bny^ because he, who buys, takes 0tsay his 
purchase. Inter, Betrceen^ implies Discontinuance^ 

fot 
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j^atare, l>eing converted into Adverbs^ Ch.m. 
^nd Used in Syntax accordingly^ Thus 
Horner^ 

i^And tarfh smiVd all around: 

IX. T. 362. 

Bat of this we have spoken in a pre- 
ceding Chapter f^fi^^^. One thing we must 
however observe, before we finish this 
Chapter, which is, that whatever we . 
may be told of Cases in modern Lan- 
guages^ there are in fact no such things ; 
but their force and power is exprestby 

two 



for in things continuous there can nothing lie between; 
From these two comes, InterimOf to kiU^ that is to say^ 
To take a Man Owaif in the midst of Lafe^ b^ iHdking a 
Disconiinuance of his vital Energy* So also, Perimo^ to 
kill a Man, that id to isay, to take him axoay thoroughly ; 
ioT indeed what more thorough taking Away can well be 
Supposed ? The Greek Verb, 'A^a/^enr, and* the English 
Verb, To taHe o^,.seem both to (iarry the same allusion; 
And thns it i$ that Prepositions become Parts of other 
tVordsi 

^^ See before, p; 205. 
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Ch.ni. two Methods, either by Situation^ or bj 
Prepositions ; the Nominative and Accusa^ 
tive Cases by , Situation ; the rest^ by 
Prepositions. But this we shall make 
the Subject of a Chapter by itself, con- 
cluding here our Inquiry concerning 
Prepositions. 

CHAR 
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CHAR IV- 

Concerning Cdses. 

As Gases, or at least their various Ch.lV* 
Powers, depend on the knowledge part- 
ly of NounSy partly of Verbs^ and partly 
of Prepositions; they have been re- 
setved, till those Parts of Speech had 
been exalfnined Sind discussed, and are 
for that reason made the Subject of so 
late a Chapter, as the present* 

The ilia are no Cases iti the modem 
Languages, except a few among the 
primitive Pronouns^ such as I and MJe ; 
Je, and Moy ; v and the English Geni^ 
tive^ formed by the addition of s, as 
when from Lion^ we form Lions ; from . 
Shipy Ship's. From this defect however 
we may be enabled to discover in some ^ 
instances what a Case is^ the Periphta- 
T2 sis, 



Ch. IV. sii, which supplies its place, being the' 
Case (as it were) unfolded. Thus Equi 
is analized into Du Cheval^ Of the Horse, 
Equo into Au Cheval^ To the Horse: — 
And hence we see that the Genitive 
and Dative Cases imply the joint 
tower of a Jfoun and a Preposition ^ the 
Genitive's Preposition being \z4, De, or 
JE^, the Dative's Preposition being Ai, 
or Versus. 

We have not this ai^sistance as to the ' 
Accusative, which in, modem Lan- 
guages (a few instances excepted) 4§ only 
known from its position, that is to saiy, 
^ by being subsequent to its Verb, in: the 
callocation of the words. 

The Vocative we pass ovetfrom 
Its little use, being not only unknown 
to the modem Languages, but often in 
the antient being supplied by the No^ 
minative. 

The Ablative likewise was used 
by the Romans only ; a Case they seem 

1 to 
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to have adopted. fo associate with their ^-^y* 
Prepositions, aS they had deprived their 
Genitive and Dative of that privilege ; 
a Case certainly not necessary, because 
the Greeks do as well without it, and - 
because with the Romans themselves it 
is frequently undistinguished.. 

There remains the Nominative ; 
which .whether it were a Case or no, was 
much disputed by the Antients, The 
Peripatetics held it to be* no Case, and^ 
likened the Noun,' in this its primarjf 
and original Form, to a perpendicular 
Xiine, such for example, as the Une 
AB. . 

B 

C 




The Variations from the Nominative^ 
they considered as if Alf .wereto fall- 
from its perpendicular, as for example, 
to AC, or AD. Hence then they only 
T^ called 
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Ch. IV, called these Variations HTQSEIS, Casus, 
Cases, or Fallings. The Stoics on 
the contrary, and the Grammarians 
with them, made the Nominative a C as e 
also. Words they considered (as it 
wete) to fall from the Mind^ or discur- 
sive Faculty. Now when a Noun fell 
thence in its primary Form^ they then 
•called it nTQEir opgh. Casus rectus, 
AN erect, or upright Case or Fall- 
ing, such as AB, arid by this name 
they distinguished the Nominative. --r- 
When it fell from the Mind under any of 
its variations^ as for example in th^ 
form of a Genitive^ a Dative^ or the lil^e, 
such variations they called nXQEElE 
nAAriAi, Casus obliqui, oblique 
Cases, or side-long Fallings (such 
as AC, or AD) in opposition to the 
other (that is AB) which was erect and 
perpend icular('^>>* Hence too Gramma- 
rians called the Method of ehunierating 
the various Cases of a Noun, KAISIS, 
pECLiNATio, a Declension, it be- 
' ing 

(*) See Ammori. in Libr. de Interpr. p. 35, 
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ing a sort of progressive Descent from Cb. IV. 
the Noun's upright Form thro' its various 
declining Forms, that is, a Descent from 
AB, to AC, AD, ^c. 

Of these Cases we shall treat but of 
four, that is to say, the Nominative, 
the -Accusative, the Genitive, and 
the Dative. 

It has been said already in the pre- 
ceding Chapter, that the great Objects 
of natural Union are Substance and 
Attribute. Now from this Natural 
Concord arises the Logical Concord of 
Subject and Predicate, and the 
Grammatical Concord o/'Substantivb 
and Attributive^^^A These Con- 
cords in Speech produce Proposi- 
tions and Sentences, as that previ- 
ous' Concord in Nature produces 
natural Beings. This being ad- 
T 4 mitted, 



(*) See before; p. 264, 
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Qi- ly. mitted^ we proceed by observing, that 
when a Sentence is regular and orderly. 
Nature's SubstancCy the Logician's Sub-* 
ject, and the Grammarians Substantive 
are all denoted by that Case, which we 
call the No MUTATIVE. For example, 
Ci&SAB ptignaty JEs ^ingiturj Don us 
adijicatur. We may remark tpo by the 
way,* that the Character of this Nomina^ 
tive may be learnt from its Attributive^ 
The Action implied in |?wgna^ shews its 
Nominative Cms An to bean Active ef*^ 
ficient Cause; the\!Passion implied in 
Jingituvj shevs its Nominative ^s to 
be a Passive Subject, as does the Pas* 
gion in cedificatur prove Domus to bo" 
an Effect, 

.As therefore every Attributive would 
as far as possible conform itself to its 
Substantive, so for this reason, when it 
has Cases, it . imitates its Substantive, 
and appears as a Nominative also. So 
wa find it in such instances as — CicE-^ 
jio ?s( JELOQUJENs; ViTiuM est turpe; 

HOMQ 
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Homo est anj:mal, &c. When it has Cb.rv, 
no Cases, (as happens witH Verbs) it is 
forced to content itself with such assi- 
milations as it has, those of Number 
and Person* ; as when yp^e say; Cicero 
loquitur; nos ioquimue; Homi« 

NES J*0QITUNTUR\ 

From what has been said, we raaj 
make the following observations — ^that 
as there can be no Sentence mtfiQut a 
Substantive^ so that Substantive, if the 
Sentence he^ regular $ is always denoted , 
by a Nominative — that on this occasion 
qU the Attributives^ that have Cases^ ap* 
pear as Nominatives also— that there 
may be a regular and perfect Sentence 
without any of the other Cases^ but that 
without one Nominative at leasts this is 
utterly impossible. Hence therefore 
we form itsCharacter and Description^ 
THE Nominative is thqt Case^ without 
, . which 



* What sort of Number and Person Verbs have,' »e* 
before, p. 170, 17 J • ' ^ 
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Ch.IV. which there can he no regular(^i and per-- 
\ /' " feet Sentence. We are now to search 
after another Case, 

Whek^ Xhe Attributive in any Sen- 
tence is some Verb denoting Action^ we 
may be assured the principal Substantive 
is some active efficient Cause. So we 
may call Achilles and Lysippus in snch 
Sentences as Achilles vulneravitj Lysip- 
pus fecit. But though this be evident 
and clearly understood, the Mind is 
still in suspencCy and finds its concep- 
tion incomplete. Action, it well knows, 
not only requires some Agents but it 
must have a Subject also to work on, 
and it must produce some Effect. It is 
then to denote one of these (that is, the 
Subject or the Effect) that the Authors 

of 



C^) We have added regular as well as perfect y because 
there may be irregular Sentences, which may be perfect 
without a Nominative. Of this kind are all Sentences, 
made out of those Verbs, called by the Stoics Tltzfota-vfA' 
CfifJ^xrat or Tlot^aitxrifiyo^'^ixairXf such as Xa;x^ars< yAri^%^Uf 

ffocratem posnitcty &c. Sec before, p. 180, 
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of Language have destined the Ace u- fCh.lV* 
SATiVE. Achilles vulneravit He c to- 
re m — here the Accusative denotes the 

Subject. Lysippus fecit statuas 

here the Accusative denotes the Effect, 
By these additional Explanations the 
Mind becomes satisfied, and the Sen- 
tences acquire a Perfection, which be- 
fore, they wanted. In whatever other 
manner, whether figuratively, or witli 
Prepositions, this Case may have been 
used, its first destination seems to have 
been that here mentioned, and hence 
therefore \ye shall form its Character and 
Description — the Accusative is that 
Case, which to an efficient Nominaiive and 
a Verb of Action subjoins either the Effect 
or the passive Subject. We have still left 
tl^e Genitive and the Dative, which we 
investigate, as follows. 

It has been said in the preceding 
ChapterW, that when the Places of the 

Nomi^ 

(^^ See before, p. 265. , 
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C!b.IV,. '^Jatninaike and the Accmatwe are filled 
by proper Substantives, other Substan- 
lives are annexed by the help of Tre-- 
^ jmsitions. Now, though this^ be so far 
true in the modem Languages, that (^ 
very few instances excepted) they know 
too other methQd , yet is not the rule of' 
' ' equal latitude with respect to the Latin 
or Greeky and that from^ reasons which 
we are about to offer.^ 

Among the various Relations of Sub- 
stantives denoted by Prepositions, there 
appear to be two principal ones ; and 
these are, the Term qr Pointy which 
s^omething commences feom, and the 
Term or Pointy which something tends 
TO. These Relations the Greeks and 
Latins thought of so great impor- 
tance, as to distinguish thein> when 
they occurred, by peculiar Terminal 
tions of their owuy which exprest their 
force, without the help of a Prepo-^ 
dtion. . Now it is here we behold the 
Rise of the antient Genitive, and Da- 

* tive,, 
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tive, the GeI^itive being formed to €«- ^j^j^* 
press all relations commencing from it-- 
selfi the-Dative, all Relations tend-' 
ing TO itself. Of this there can 'be nd 
stronger proof, than the Analysis of these 
Cases in the modern Languages, which 
we have mentioned already^. 

If is on these Principles that they say* 
in Greefc-— AfOfjuaZ-SOT, 3/J&;{Xi Eoi, Op tliet 
I ask^ To thee I gives The reason is, in 
requests the person requested is one! 
whom something is expected from i in 
donations, the person presented, is one 
whom sonwtbing passes to. So again 
-*-.(jO ng^^d/vjTiari X/d8, it is made of Stone. 
Stmie W^as the passive Subject, and thus 
it appears in the Genitive^ as being the 
Termframy or out of which. Even in 
Latitiy where the Syntax is more formal 

arid strict, we read— 

* ' Impkntur 

^*> See before, p. 275, 276. 

^•^^ X^wnv 'atiromfiinsy i^ iKipafioSy modci of Gold and 
Ivory, So says Pausafdm of the Olympian Jupiter^ Lw 
V. p. 4^0. See also Horn. Iliad, Z, -674. 
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Ch. IV. Implentur veteris Bacchic pinguisque ft* 
rince. . Virg^ 

• * The old Wine and Venison were the 
funds or stores, of or from which they 
were filled. Upon the same principles, 
n/vw T8 vSitTogy is a Phrase in Greek ; and 
Je hois deTeaUy a Phrase in French^ as 
much as to say, I take some or a certain 
party PROM or out of a certain whole. 

When^. we meet in Language such 
Genitives as the Son of a Father ; the 
Father of a So7i ; the Picture of a Pain^ 
ter ; the Painter of a Picture, &c. these 
are all Relatives, and therefore each 
of them reciprocally a Term or Point 
to the other, from or oui^ of which it 
derives its Essence, or at least its Intel- 
lection. ^^ 

The 



(s> All Relatives are said to reciprocate, or mutuaUy 
infer each other, and therefore they are Qften cxprest hy 
this Case, that is to say, the Genitlye. Thus AristdUe, 

vorw 
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The Dative^ as it implies Tendency Ch.iv, 
ioy is employed among its other jises to 
denote the Final Cause, that being 
the Cause to which all Events, not for- 
tuitous, may be said to tend. It is thus 
used in the following instances, among 
innumerable others. 

——Tib I suaveis dcedala tellus 
Suhmittit jlores — ^ Lucret. 

^TiBi brachia contrahit ardens 



Scorpius — Virg. G. L 

^TiBi serviat ultima Thule. 

Ibid. 

And so much for Cases, their Origin 
and Use ; a Sort of Forms, or Termina- 
tions, 



vKoio'tov riyi.iat^ ^iir'KoiatOf, Kf to iy^iav ^mXota-is vnA.t(Tv. Om* 

nia verOy qucs sunt ad aliquid^ referurrtur ad ea^ q^ce re* 
dprocantur, Ut servtis dicitur domini set^us ; ct domi^ 
ntfs, servi dominus ; necnon duplum^ dimidii duplum ; et 
* dimidium{ dupli dimidtum. Cafegor. C, VII. 



/ 

Ch. IV. tionSy which we Could not Well pas5l 
'^ over, from the^r great importance W 
both in the Oreek and Latin Tongues 5 
but^ which ho^t^ever, not being among 
the Essentials of Language, and there-* 
fore not to be found in, many particular 
Languages, can be hardly said to fall 
within the limits of our Inquiry. 

CHAR 



(^^ Annon eiitlud observatione dignum (licet nobis mom 
derMi spirk&s nonnihil redundat) ajiti<g[iias Liagtuui |i/e- 
nas dedinatiahum, casuum^ conjugationumy et simiUunt 
fuisse; modernak, hisferb destiiuiasy piurima per prct'i. 
positiones et verba aiucUiaria segniter expedire ? Sanefa^ 
cUc quis coyjidfU (utcunque nobis ipsipilaceamus) ingenia 
priorum seculoram nostris fuisse multo acutiora et subtU 
' Ifonu JB<mn, de Augm. Sdknt. Yh U 
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CHAP, V. 

Concerning Intetjecti(ms--Recapitula4ion 
— Conclusion. 

Besides the Parts of speech before Ch. v. 
mentioned, there remains the Inter- 
jection. Of this Kind among the 
Greeks are Q, *fC', A;, &c. among the 
Latins^ Ah! Heu ! Hei! &q. among 
the English^ Ah ! Alas I Fie ! Sec. These 
tlie Greeks have ranged among their 
Adverbs ; improperly, if we consider the 
Adverbial Nature, which ' always co- 
incides with some Verb, as itg Princi- 
pal, and to which it always serves in the 
character of an Attributive. Now In- 
terjections co4ncide with no Part of 
Speech^ but are either uttered aloney or eh^ 
thr&wn into a Sentence^ without altering 
its Form^ either in Sy^ntax or Significa- 
tion. The Latins seem therefore to have 
done better in-j- separating them by 

thcjpiselves, 

- / ■ ... 

f Fid. Sercium in jEneid Xll. r. 480. 
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Ch. Y^ themselves, and giving them a name by 
way of distinction from the rest. 

Should it be ask'd, if not Adverbs, 
what then are they ? It may be answer- 
ed, not so properly Parts of Speech, as 
adventitious Sounds; certain Yoices 
OF Nature, rather than Voices of -4r^, 
expressing those Passions and natural 
Emotions, which spontaneously arise 
in the human Soul, upon the View or 
Narrative of interesting Events<'^->» 



<( 



Anp 



<«) Inter JECTioNBS a Greeds ad Jdoerbia referuntar^ 
aique eos sequUur etiam Boethius^ Et recte quidem de Us^ 
quando atsum regunL Sed quando oratiofd solum inse* 
runiufy ut nota affectiiSy vcltd susjpirii aui metdts, vix vu 
dentur addassem aliquam pertinere^ ui (fste vaturalv 
stilt VOTM-; fumy aliarum vocum imtar^tx msHtuio signs* 
Jkani» Voss, dc Anal. L. I. c. 1. iNTEajEcrio est Vosb 
affe6ium mentis significam^ ac ciira verbi opem sententiam 
tompUns* Ibid. c. 3. B^siat dassium extremay Ihtsji- 
JECTio. Higus appellatio non simUter se habei ac Gm- 

junciiomsK 
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"And thus we have found that All Cb. V. 
" Words are either significant 
** by themselves, or only signi- 

* U2 *^ FICANT, 



jimdtonis. Nam cum hctc dkatur ConjunSlio, quia cor^n* 
gai; Lfiterjectio iamen, non quia tntetjacet^ sedquia inter- 
jicitur, fiomen accept. Nee tamen de wt^c ijm est^ ui in^ 
terjidaiur; camper se compkat senfentiamy nee rarq ab 
eA indpiat oratio. Ibid. 'L. IV. c. 28. Interjectio. 
KEM nan esse partem Orattonis sic ostendo : Quodnaturaie 
est J idem est apud omnes : Sed gemitus Sf signa Uetittat 
idem sunt apud omnes: Sunt igitur natiirales. Siverq 
naturales, non' sunt partes Orattonis. Nam eas partes^ 
secundum Aristotelem, ex instttutoy non naturAj debent 
conitare. Intetjectionem Greed Jdoerbiis adnumerant; 
sed f also.. Nam neque, kc. Sanct. Miner. L. I. c. 2. 
Interjectionem Grra:d inter Adoerbia ponunt^ quoniam 
h(Bcquoque vel atiffungitur verbis^ vel verba ei subaudiun^ 
tur, Ui si dicam — ^Papae ! quid video ? — vel per se — Pa- 
ps ! — etiamsi non addatur^ Miror ; habet in se ipsius ver* 
bi stgnijkationem. Quce res maxime fedt Romanarum OTf 
tium Scriptores separatim hanc partem ab AdoerbHs acd-^ 
pcre; quia vide tur affectum habere in sese Verbis et pie- 
nam motAs amw^ significationemy etiamsi nan addaiur Verm 
bumy demonstrare. ^ Interjectio tamen non solum iUoy qua 
dicunt Gr<Bd ^x^rKtao-iiZvy signijlcat; sedetiam vocesy qua 
cujuscunque possums ammi pulm per €xdamationem int^Tm 
jiciuntiir. Prise* L. XY. 
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Cb. V. <« riCA3<rT, WHEN ASSOCIATED— fA^^ 

^' those significant by themselves^ denote 
*' either Substances or Attributes, 
^^ and are called for thai reason Sub- 
" stantives and Attributives — 
** that the Substantives are either Nouns 
^^or Pronouns — that the At-^ribu- 
"tives are either Primary or Se-^ 
** coKDARY^— /Aa< the Primary Attri* 
^^butives are either Verbs, Partici- 
" PLES, or Adjectives; the Secon^ 
" dary^ Adverbs— -4gai», that the 
^* Parts of Speech^ only significant when 
" associated^ are either Definitives 
** or Connect I VES~./Aai th^ X^cfni- 
" tives are either Articular or Pro- 
" NOMINAL — and that the Connectives 
" are either Prefositioi} s or Con- 



" junctions/* 



And thus have we resolved Lan- 
>£iUAGEf AS A Whole into its con- 
$TiTu«NT Parts, which was the first 

thipg 
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thing, that we proposed, in the course d. v, 

\ m- I'm t 

of this Inquiry, C*) 

' But now as we conclude, methinks 
I hear some Objector, demanding with 
an air of pleasantry, and ridicule — " Is 
" there no speaking then without all this 
" trouble ? Do we not talk every one of 
. " us J as well unlearned, as learned ; as 
" well poor Peasants^ as profound Philo-^ 
" sophers f We may aniswer by inter- 
rogating on our part — Do not those 
same poor Peasants use the Lever and 
the Wedge, and many other Instru- 
ments; with much habitual readiness ? 
And yet have they any conception of 
those Geometrical Principles, from 
which those Machines derive their Ef- 
ficacy and Force ? And is the Igno- 
rance of these Peasants, a reason for 
others to remain ignorant ; or to render 
the Subject a less becoming Inquiry ? 
Think of Animals, and Vegetables, that 
Us occur 

(*> See before; p. 7. 
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Ch;V. occur every day — of Time, of Place, 
and of Motion — of Light, of Colours, 
and of Gravitation — of our very Senses 
and Intellect, by which we perceive 
every thing else — ^That they are, we 
all know, arid are perfectly satisfied — 
What they are, is a Subject of much 
obscurity and doubt. Were we to re- 
ject this last Question, because we are 
certain of the first, we should banish all 
Philosophy at once out of the World. (^) 

But a graver Objector now accosts 
us. " What (says he) is the Utility ? 
, - *' Whence the Profit ^ where the Gain f^ 
Every Sciencie whatever (we may an- 
swer) has its Use. Arithmetic is ex- 
cellent 



ftfjiO¥ j^ afXfA^i><tKror rls J« viori l^tt avrZv i$ itrt». ruf X*^~ 
frurair'Qn o^ecQytvat. Er' 5i ^ n t£» roisrwv iy ^ 4^X^' '''^ ****- 
y«^ tlvai n riiv ^J/v;^i)if, yvbJ^tiMjrxrwt }^ pavt^(tfr»rt¥' ri Jf oor* 

p. 142. 
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cellent for the gauging of Liquors; Ch.V. 
Geometry, for the measuring of Estates ; 
As^tronomy, for the making of Alma- 
packs; and Grammar perhaps^ for the 
dr3,wing of Bonds and Conveyances. 

Thus much to the Sordid^^If th% 
Liberal ask for something better than 
this, we may answer and assure them 
from the, best authorities, that every 
Exercise of the Mind upon Theorems 
of Science, like generous and manly 
Exercise of the Body, tends to call 
forth and strengthen Nature's original x 
Vigour.. Be the Subject itself immedi* 
ately hicrative or not, the Nerves of 
Reason are braced by the mere Em- 
ploy, and we become abler Actors in 
the Drafna of Life, whether our Part 
be of the busier, or of the sedater 
^nd. ' 

U 4 Perhap? 




HERMES. 

I^ERHAPS too there is aTlea$ure even 
in Science itself ^ distinct from any End, 
to Tehich it may be farther conducire. 
Are not Health and Strength of Bad^ 
desirable for their own sakes, tho^ we 
happen not to bei fated either for Por- 
ters or Draymen ; And have not Health 
and Strength of Mind their intrinsic 
Worth also, tho' not condemned to 
the low drudgery of sordid Emolu* 
ment? Why should there not be a 
Good (could we have the Grace to re- 
cognize it) in the mere Energy of our 
Intellect^ as much as in Energies of 
lower degree ? The Sportsman believes 
there is Good in his Chace ; the Man 
of Gaiety, ' in his Intrigue ; even, the 
Glutton, in his Meal. We may justly 
ask of these, why they pursue such 
things ; but if they answer, they pur-- 
sue them J because they are Good, it 
would be folly to ask them farther, 
WHY they PURSUE what is Good. It 
might well in such case be replied on. 

their 
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their behalf (how strange soever it may Ck Vi. 
at first appear) that if there was not - 
something Good, which was in no respect 
usBfUL, ygven things useful themselves 
cauld not possibly have existence^ For 
tliis is in fapt no more than to assert, 
that some things s^re Ends, some 
things are Means, and that if there 
were no Ends, there could be of course 
vo Means* 

It should seem then the Grand Ques* 
tion was, what is Good — ^that is to say, 
what is that which is desirable^ not fot 
something else^ but for itself; for whether 
it be the Chace, or the Intrigue, or the 
Meal, may be fairly questioned, since 
Men in each instance are far frpm being 
agreed. 

In the mean time it is plain from daily 
e>{perience, there are infinite Pleasures, 
Amusements, and Diversions, some for 
Summer, others for Winter; some for 

Country, 
^ 3 
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Ch. v.. Country, others for Town ; some, easy,- 
indolent, and soft ; others, boisterous, 
active, and rough ; a multitude diver- 
sified to every taste, and which for the 
time are enjoyed as perfect Goob, 
without a thought of any End^ that may 
be farther obtained. Some Objects of 
this kind are at times sought by all men, 
. excepting alone that contemptible 
Tribe, who, from a love to the Means 
of life wholly forgetting its End, are 
truly for that reason called Misers^ or 
Miserable. ? 

If there be supposed then a Pleasure, 
a Satisfaction, a Good, a Something 
valuable for its self without view to any 
thing farther, in so many Objects of the 
subordinate kind; shall we not allow 
the same praise to the sublimest of all 
Objects ? Shall the Intellect alone 
feel no pleasures in its Energy ^ when we 
allow them to the grossest Energies of 
Appetite, and Sense ? Or if the Rea- 
lity of all Pleasures and Goods were 
2 ^ 
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to' be controverted, may not the Intel- Ch. v. 
lectuQl Sort be defended, as rationally ^"^'^^ 
as any of them? Whatever may be 
urged in behalf of the rest (for we are 
not now arraigning them) we may safe- 
ly affirm of Intej^lectual Good, that 
it is ^' the Goodof that Part, which is 
^* most excellent within us ; that it is a 
" Good accommodated to all Places , 
"and Times; which neither depends 
" on the will of others, nor on the af- 
" fluence of external Fortune ; that it 
**is a Good, which decays not with 
** decaying Appetites, but often rises 
in vigour, when those are no more. W' 



«( 



There is a Difference, wc must 
own, between this Inteltectual Yirtixey 
and Moral Virtue. Moual Virtue, 
from its Employment, may be called 
more Human, as it tempers our Ap- 
petites 



f* Sec Vol. I. p. 119, 120, &c. 
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Cb. V. petites to the purposes of irntoan Life. 
But Intbllectual ViRTUB may b6 
surely called more Divine, if we eoa* 
fider the Nature and Sublimity of its 
End- 

Iniveed for Moral Virtue j af it is 
almost wholly conversant about Ap- 
petites, and Affections, either to re- 
duce the natural ernes to a proper 
.Mean, or totally to expel the unna* 
tural and vitrous, it would be impious 
to suppose THE Deity to have occa- 
* sion for such an Habit, or that any 
work of this kind should call for his 
attention. Yet God Is, and Lives, 
So we are assured frqai Scripture it 
self. What then may we suppose the 
DivrisE Life to be ? Not a JJife of 
Sleep, as Fables tell us of Endymion^ 
If we may be allowed then to con- 
jecture with a becoming reverence, 
what more likely, than A perpetual. 
Energy OF the purest Intellect 

Ibout 
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about the first, all-compeehen- ch. v. 
aivE Objects op Intellection, ^^"^""^ 
WHICH Objects aee no othee 
THAN that Intellect itself? For 
.in pure Intellection it holds the 
reverse of all Sensation, that the per- 

CEIVER AND ThING PERCEIVED are 
ALWAYS ONE AND THE SAME<^). 

It was Speculation of this kind con- 
cerning THE Divine Nature, which 

induced 



xad* avritv, Itatfn ^uvi ei^trn )$ at^tos, 4>a/Acir $e roy @ioy tivat 
£»f w TOTTO ya^ O QE02. Twy /ai Ti» ra. fyar a'. f . It IS 

remarkable in Seripture that Gop is peculiarly eharac- 
terized as a living God, in opposition to all false and 
imaginary Deities, of vhom some had ^o pretensions to 
Life at all ; others to noine higher than that of Vegeta- 
bles yr Brutes ; and the best were nothing better than 
illustrious Men, whose existence was circumscribed by 
Ibe short period of I lumani ty> 

Ta 
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Ch. V. induced one of the wisest among the 
Ancients to believe — " That the Man, 
" who could live in the pure enjoy- 
ment of his Mindy and who properly 
cultivated that" divine Principle, * w^s 
" happiest in himself ^ and wo^f beloved by 
\ " the Gods. For iC the Gods had any 
"regard to what passed among Men 
" (as it appeared they had) it was pro- 
•' bable they should rejoice in that. 
" which was most excellent^ and by na- 
" ture the most nearljf allied to them^ 
^^ selves; and, as this was Mind, that 
*' they should requite the Man, who 
. " most loved and honoured This^ both 
*' from his regard ta that which was 
" dear to themselves, and from his act- 
" ing a Part, which was laudable and 
« right V)," 

And 



To the passage above quoted, may be added another, 
which immediately precedes it. 'Ayroy ^ votT o vvf tcarat 

TATTON NOY2 KAI NOHTON. 



iS> 'H0«c' N<xof*«x* *• K'. xfp. II. 
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And thus in all Science there is ph. V> 
somethiog valuable for itself^ because it 
contains within it something which is 
divine. 
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CHAP. I. 



Introduction-^Division of the Subject into 
its principal Farts. 

* 

JSOME things the Mind performs Ch.L 
thro" the Bop y ; as for example the va- ^'*'"^^^*^ 
nous Works and Energies of Art. — 
Others it performs without such Medium ; 
as for example, when it thinks, and rea- 
sons, and concludes. Now tho' the 
Mind, in either case, may be called the 
Principle or Source, yet are these last , 
X ^ more 
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Ch.L more properly its own peculiar Acts, a3 
being immediately referable to its own 
innate Powers. And thus is Mind wZf/- 
mately the Cause of all; of every thing 
at least th^t is Fair and Good. 

Among those Acts of Mind more 
immediately its own, that of mental Se- 
paration may be well reckoned one. — 
Corporeal Separations, however accurate 
■^ . Otherwise, are in one respect incomplete, 
as they may be repeated without end. 
The smallest Limb, severed from the 
smallest Animalcule (if we could sup- 
pose any instrument equal to such dis- 
section) has still a triple Extension of 
length, breadth, and thickness ; has a 
figure, a colour, with perhaps many 
other qualities ; and so will continue to 
have, tho' thus divided to infinity. But 
W the Mind surmounts all power of Con- 

cretiojij 



^«) Itaque Naturce facienda est prorsus Solutio <§* Scpa- 
ratio ; non per Ignem certe^ sed per Mentem^ ianquam 
i£fiem divinum. Bacon. Organ. Lib. II. 16. / 
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((miknr^X^A can place in the sio^plest S^*^\ 
■mant^er every Attribute by itself, con- 
.yax witliojit concave ; colour without 
superficies ; superficies without Body ; 
and /Body without its Accidents; as 
distinctly each one, as tho' they had 
never been united. 

And thus it is that it penetrates. intp 
the r^c^ses of all things;, .n<»t only di- 
viding them, as Wholes^ into their wiore 
conspicuous Fart s^ but persisting, till it 
even ^separ^ate those ^/eme^tor^ Prmci- 
ples^ which, being blended together after 
a more mysterious manner, are united 
in the minutef$t ^]^arty.a,s much as in the 
mightiest WholeS>^ 

Now if Matter and Form are 
among these Elements, and deserve 
perhaps to be esteemed as the principal 
among them, if may not be foreign to 
the Design of this Treatise, to seek whe- 
' X 2 ther 

(^)Seebclow5 p. 312. 
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Ch. I. ther these^ or any thing analogous to thenty 
may be found in Speech ot Lait- 
guage.W This therefore we shall at- 
tempt after the following method. ^ 

Every 



(<^) See before, p. 2. 7. Matter and Form (in 
Greek TAH and eiaO£) were Terms of great import in 
the days of antient Philosophy, when things were 8cmti« 
nized rather at their beginning than at their End. They 
have been but Uttle regarded by modern Philosophy, 
which almost wholly employs itself about the last order 
of Substance, that is to say, the tangible^ corporeal or 
concrete, and which acknowledges no separations even 
in this, but those made by mathematieal Instruments or 
Chemical Process. 

The original meaning of the Word TAH, was Stlva, 
a Wood. Thus Homer, 

T^«V« ^' «f f» tMK^OL K, YAH, 

As Neptune past, the Mountains and the y^oon 
Trembled beneath the God^s immortal Feet, 

Hence as W'ood was perhaps the first and most useful 
L'rid of Materials, the Word "TKyi, which denoted it, 
crime to be by degrees extended, and at length to denote 
I Tatter or Materials in general. In this sense Brass 
was called the T^n or Matter of a Statue ; Stone, the 
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EvERYL thing in a manner, whether Ch.l. 
natural or artificial, is in its constitution ' 
X 3 com- 



"TAi} or Matter of a Pillar ; and so in other instances. — 
The Platonic Chakidius^ and other Authors of the latter 
Latinity use StlVa under tike same extended and com* 
prehensive Signification. 

Now as the Species of Matter here mentioned, (Stone, 
Metal, Wood, ^c.) occur most frequently in common 
life, and are all nothing more than natural Substances or 
Bodies, hence by the Vulgar, Matter and Body have 
been taken to denote the same thing ; Material to mean 
Corporeal; Immaterialj Incorporeal^ &c. But this was 
not the Sentiment of Philosophers of old, by whom the 
Term Matter was seldom used under so narrow an ac- 
ceptation. By these, every thing was called YAH, oi^ 
Matter, whether corporeal or incorporeal, which was 
capable of beeoming something' else^ or of being moulded 
into something else^ whether from the operation of Art, 
4)f Nature, or a higher Cause. 

In this sense they not only called Brass the^YXi} of a 
Statue, and Timber^ of a Boat, but Letters and Syllables 
they called the "rXau. of Words ; Words or ^mple Terms, 
the "TXdti of Propositions; and Propositions themselves 
the "tXeu oi Syllogisms. The Stoies held all things out 
of our own power (ra hk I^* iiJi) such as Wealth and 
Poverty, Hcmour and Disboiiour^ Health and Sickness, 

lif^ 
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^'^' compotfiided of soteethihg Com^^^ 
*and something Peculiar; of some- 
thing 



Life and Death, to be the TX«/, or Materials of Virtue 
qr Moral Gfoodness^ which had its essence in a proper 
conduct with respect to all these, (Vid. ^rr. Epict, 
L. I.e. 29. Also Vol. the first of these miscellayleous 
Treatises, p. 187, 309. . M. Ant. XII. 29. VII. 29. 
X. 18, 19. where the 'tx^xm and *Air<A;Jw are opposed 
to each other.) The Peripatetics, tho' they expressly 
lield the Soul to be aauf^Mros^ or Incorporeal, yet still 
talked of a N«f 'rx/xos^ a material Mind or InteUed,-^ 
This to modern Ears may possibly sound somewhat 
harshly. Yet if we translate the Words, Natural Capa^^ 
^ city, and consider them as only denoting that original 
and native Potter of Intellection, which being previous 
to all human Knowledge, is jet necessary to its recep^ 
Hon ; there seems nothing tl\en to remain, that can give 
Xts offence. And so much for the Idea of YAH, or Mat- 
ter, Sec Jlex, Aphrod, de Anivu p. 144. b* 145. Arist, 
Metaph. p. 121, 122, 141. Edit. S^llf. Prod, in 
Eudid. p. 22, 23. 

As to ElAOSj its original meaning was that of Form 
or Figure, considered as denoting visible Symmetry, 
and Proportion ; and hence it had its name from fJSu to 
see, Beauty of person being one of the noblest and most 
excellent Objects of Sight. Thus Euripides^ 

Fair Form io Empire gave the Jirst pretence. 
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thiag Commm, ^»<i bel^ngiiig to iii»ny ^]\ 
other things ; and of something FecuUar, ' 

X4 by 



Nqmt as ttu^ JEVm or Figure of tIsIUi^ ^elngs tondk^ 
' principally to distinguish, them^ aad to.g^ye.to eachit% 
Name and Essence; hence in a more general sense^ 
vi^uUcver cf <m^ kind (whether corporeal or imorporeaX) 
vfafi pe^uliari essential) and distinctiTe^ sp as b^ its ac« 
cQssian to any Beings, a^ to: its*'TXi» or. Malter^j t(i mark 
tbem with a Character, which they bad not b^fo^Q, wa^ 
e^ed by tte Autients eiaOS or J^qam. Thus aot oij^Ij; 
ttuB $bqpe given to the Bras3 was called the £i&i/ or Form^ 
4f the Statue ; but the Proportion. assi§j^e4 to the Drugs 
■was the EHiof or Form of the M^^ine ; the orderly ikfo- 
4bm of the human Body w^ th^ ti^os or Forirn. of the. 
Dance ; the just Arrangement of the Propositions^ the 
iffjor or Form of the Syllogfcm- Ii^ Uke manner th^ ra^ 
Uonal and accurate Conduct of a wise and good man, in 
all the yariovs Relations and Occurrences of life, mad^ 
that elSos or Form, described by Cicero to bisi Son, — 
Form AM quidam ipsam, Marce JUi^ et tanquam faciem 
HoNESTi vides: quoc^ si oculis cerneretur^ tpirab^ amoreSt 
(ut ait Plato ^ exdtaret sapientice^ &c* De Offic. L 

We may go farther still-r— the supreme Ikt^luoekce, 
^hich passes thro' all things, and which is the same tt' 
our Capacities, as Light is to our Eyes, this supreme In* 
telligence has been called EIAOX EiAHli^, tHE Form op 
Forms, as being the Fountain of all Symmetry, of all ^ 
Good, and of all Truth; and as imparting to e^erjr 

Bein|r 
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Cb. I; by which it is distinguished, and made 
to be its true and proper self. 

JIencb 



Being those essential and distinctvoe Attributes, which 
make it to be itself ^ and not any thing else. 

And so much concerning Form, as before concerning 
Matter. We shftll only add, that it is in the uniting 
of these, that every thing generable begins to exist ; m 
their separating^ to perish^ and he at an end — ^that while 
the two co-exist, they co-exist not by juxia-positionj 
. like the stones in a wall, but by a more intimate Co"' 
inddenee^ complete in the minutest part— that hence, if 
we were to persist in dividing any substance (for exam- 
ple. Marble) to infinity, there would still remain after' 
every section both Matter and Formj and these as per- 
fectly united, as before the Division began — lastly, that 
Aey are both pre»exi8tent to the Beings, which they 
constitute ; the Matter being to be found in the world 
at large ; the Form, if artificial, pre-existing within the 
Artificer^ or if natural, within the supreme Cause^ the 
Sovereign Artist of the Universe, 

^•^Pukhrum puldierrimus ipse 
, Mundum mente gerensy simHique in imagine formans. 

Even without speculating so high as this, we may see 
among all animal and vegetable Substances, the Form 
pre-existing, in their immediaie generating Cause ; Oak 
being the parent of Oak, Lion of Lion, Man of Man, 

Cicero's 
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Hence Lai^guagi;, if compared ac- Ch. l 
cording to this notion to the murmurs 
of a Fountain, or the dashingSLof a Ca* 
taract, has in common this, that like 
them, it is a Sound. But then on the 

contrary 

« ^ 

Cicero^s account of these Principles is as follows. 

Matter. 

Sed su^dam puiant omnihus sine vUa specie^ uique eom 
reniem omni iUa qualitate (fadaimus enim tractando usi" 
iatius hoc verbum et tritius) materiah quandamy ex 
gud omnia expressa atque efficta Hrd : (quas iota omnia acn 
dpere possiiy omniln^que modis muiari atque ex omni 
parte) ebque eiiam thierire^ non in mhUum^ &c.— • 
Acad. I. 9* 

Form, 

Sed ego sic statuo^ nihil esse in uBo genere tarn puiw 
cAn/m, quo non pukhrius id sit^ unde tUud^ ut ex ore aliquo^ 
quasi imago, exprimatur^ quod neque oculisy neque auribusj 
neque uUo sensu perdpi potest: cogitatione tantum et 

mente complectimur. Has rsrvm pormas appeUai 

Ideas iUe non inteUigendi t o/um , sed etiam dkendi grans'- 
simus auctor et magtster^ Plato : easque gigni negat^ et 
* ait semper esse^ ac raiione et inieUigentiA continerii 
ccetera nasci^ ocddere^ fiv/ere^ lain; nee diutius esse una - 
et eodem statu. Quidquid est igituTy de quo ratione et 
vi& disputetur^ id est ad ultimam sui generis Formaiik 
speciemque ridigendum^ Cic. ad M. Brut. Orat. 
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Cih. I. eontvAfy it baa m pecuMax this^ that 
whareast those Sounds have nQ:^^amHff 
w Sigmfioatian^ to Language a Ms an-* 
I NO dr SiaiifFicATickN is tisentiaL-^ 
Again, Langtioge^ if compared to. the" 
Voice o£ irrational Animals, has in com- 
tmri this> that like them^ i^ hq^a Mean- 
ing. But then it has this in peculiar to 
distinguish it from them, that whereas 
the Meaning of those Animal Sounds is 
derived jfrom Nature, that of Lan- 
guage is derived, not from Nature, but 
from Comva^tS"^^ 

From 



W The Peripatetics (and with just reasan) in all their 
ftefinltions as veil of Words as of Sentences, made It a 
part of their character to be significant aqtvA crwM^^y htf 
Cotnpaci. See Arist&i, de hUerp, c. 3. 4, Boetkias 
translates the Words xetrei cvnO^my Qfi piacitumy or se^^ 
eundum pkidtnmy and thus explains them in his commeni 
•"-^Secundum plagituh v^o est^ quod secwidum quandam 
positioneniy ptaciiumque ponentis apMur; nullum enim 
nomen naiuralHer comtiiutum e^ty neque uriquamy sicut 
suhjeda res a ncUurd est^ ii(t quoqm, a naturd veniente 
vocabula nuncupaiur. Sed homimm genm^ quod et raH- 
QiiCy ct oratione vigerety nomina pQsmt^ eoquie quibus 

Ubidt 
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From hence it becomes evident, that ^^*\ 
Language, taken in the most compre*- 
hjensive view, implies certain Sounds^ hav- 
ing certain Meanings ; and that of these 
two Principles, the Sound is as the 
Matter, common (like other Matter) 
to many-dijfFerent things; the Mean- 
ing as that peculiar and characteristic 
Form, by which the Nature or Essence 
of Language becomes complete. 

CHAR 



Ubuit lUerU syUabtsqu^ eon/ungem^ singulis subjeciarum 
reriim ^stantiis dediL Boeth. in Lib. de Interpret. 
p. 308. 
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CHAR 11. 

Upon the Matter^ or common Subject of 
Language^. 

.^^'^^ 1 HE TAH or Matter of Language 
comes first to be considered, a Subject, 
which Ofder will not* suffer us to omit, 
but in which we shall endeavour to be 
3S concise as we can. Now this TAH*or 
Matter is Sound, and Souni> is that 
Sensation peculiar to the Sense of Hear^ 
ing^ when the Air hath felt a PercussioHi 
adequate to the producing such Effect S^^ 

As 



(^)This appears to be PrisdarCs Meaning when he- 
says of a Voice, what is more properly true of Souna 
}n general, that it is — suwn senstbUe aurium^ id esty quod 
propria amibui acddit. Lib. I. p. 537^ 

The following account of the Stoics^ which reftrs tho 
cause of Sound to an Undulation in the Air propagated 
circularly y as when we drop a stone into a Cistern of 

water, 
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As the Cauises of this Percussion are Ch*lJ*^ 
various, so from hence Sound derives 
the Variety of its Species. 

Farther, as all these Causes are ei- 
ther Animal or Inanimate, so the two 
grand Species of Sounds are likewise 
Animal or Inanimate. 

There is no peculiar Name for 
Sound Inanimate ; nor even for that of 
Animals, when made by the trampling 
of their Feet, the flutteriog of their 
Wings, or any other Cause, which is 

merely 



jvater, seems to accord with the modern Hypothesis^ 
and to be as plausible as any — ''AMvin lly, t5 (Atrxiv t3 

KVfMiroviAhii, ^ rais a%oa7s 7fqo<rvlir\ofros^ vs )iviA.ecrar»t to If 
rj 5f|«/xi»rf v^tJ^ xotr» xvkkovs M tS I^CXhOwtoj X<08— 
Porrd audirey cum isy qui medium inter loquenteniy et au- 
dientem est, aer verheratur orbiadariter^ deiruh agitattts 
auribus infimt, quemadmodum et dstenm aqua per orbes 
iT\J€cto agitatur lapdt. Diog. Laert. VII. 
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Ch.li. merely acciderttaL UnttYiSkt^wMchtheif 
make by jn'oper Organs^ in con^equenoe of 
some Sematiovt w , in/ward In^ke^ su4h 
Animal Sound is called a Voice. 

As La^uage therefbre impli^ thltt 
Sound called Human Voice; we may 
perceive that to know the NiUure and 
Powers of the Human Voice ^ is in fact to 
know THE M.A'i^TBn or common Subject 
of Language. 

Now *the Voice of Man, and it should 
seem of all other Animals, is formed by 
certain Organs between the Mouth and 
the Lungs, and which Organs maintain 
the intercourse between these two. The 
Lungs furnish Air, out of which the 
Voice is formed ; and the' Mouth, when 
the Voice is formed, serves to publish it 
abroad. , 

What these ^Vocal Organs precisely 
are, is not in all respects agreed by 

Philc^ 
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Philosophers ^nd Anatoiniats. Be this 
ttt^ it will, it is certain that the mere 
p^imartf und mtple Voke k completely 
formed^ before ever it reach the Mouthj 
and can therefore (as well as Breathing) 
find a Passage thro' the Nose^ when the 
Mouth is so far stopt, as to prevent the 
least utterance. ] 

Now pure and simple Voice, being 
thus produced, is (as before was ob- 
served) transmitted to the Mouth. Here 
then, by means of Certain different Or- 
gans, which do not change its primary 
Qualities, but only superadd Others, it 
receives the Forrfi or Character o/* Arti- 
culation. For Articulation is in 
fact nothing else, than that Form or 
Character^ acquired to simple Voice^ hf 
means of the. Mouth and its several 
OrganSy the Tceth^ the Tongue^ the Lips, 
Sec. The Voice is not by Articula- 
tion made more grave or acute, mofc 
loud or soft (which are its primary Qua- 
lities) 
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^1^ lities) but it acquires to these Charac- 
ters certain others additicmalj which are 
perfectly adapted to exist along tsnth 
themS^^ 

The 



(^) The seTeral Organs above mentioned not only serrd 
the purposes of Speech^ but those rery different ones 
likewise of Mastication and Respiration; so fragaj is 
Nature in thus assigning them double duty, and so 
careful to maintain her character of doif^ nothing in 
vain. 

He/ that' would be informed, how much better the 
Parts here mentioned are framed for Discourse in Many 
uho is a Discursive Ammai^ than they are i|i other Ani- 
mals, who are not so, may consult Aristotle in his Trea- 
tise de Animal, Part. Lib. II. c. 17. lib. HI. c. 1. 3. 
De Amm&, L. II. c. 8. § 23, &c. 

And here by the way, if such Inquirer be of a Genius 
truly modern, he may possibly wonder how the Philoso- 
pher, considering (as it is ihodestly phrased) the Age in 
which he lived, should know so much, and reason so well. 
But if he haye any taste or value for antient literature, 
he may with much juster cause wonder at the Vanity of 
his Contemporaries, who dream all Philosophy to be the 
Inrention of their own Age, knowing nothing of thosa 
Antients still remaining for their perusal, tho' they aro 
so ready on every occasion to giy^ the greference to 

themselves. • 

The 
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The simpleit of. these new Characters Ch* ii. 
are those acc[uired thro' the mere Open^ 

ings 



The following accouiit . from Ammonius urill shew 
\rlience the Notions in this chapter ite taken, and 
what authority we hare Ui distin^ish Voic^ from meile 
Sound ; and articulate VoiCBfrpm sibc^le Voice. 

tLoi) 404>OS i*.h irt «rX9)74i Hfos aia^rn iwf 4»nNti ^1, 

cxOXiCoficvof aiTQ rS ^vtvfMAyos t tltnntvOits am^ txr^a^ivlfi 
ti^^ovs Ti? utaKHftAf^ ''^X^V ^r'^V* ^ '^ v«rtf «^, nroi i^w 

XdPT^ rn» l^fAviv rris ^v^vts' ovt^ ivi rZv if^mnvs-uv tfa^» 
Tciis 'yMmKMt jKotkByAinaf ifydfvv ffvyJiathuy lion avkvt 9^ bv^/y- 
ycjv' Tins yXurlnSf 9^ rvt oSofrcvy, 1^ %t#Ai«;y tj^os fUvTHS 
AIAA6KT0N »v»yxal»f9 ovrwVy vrfos is, THN 'AHAHS 
Q^ONHN H ^ivrtifs 9VfjiSithXofiJ96/t;-^Estque SoNUS, ictus 
ueris qui auditu sentitur: Yox auiem, est sonuSy quern 
animems edit^ cum per thoracis compresaionem aer aitraC' 
tu9 a puimoncj elisw simtd totus in arteriamy quam aspcm 
turn vocuTtiy et paiatunij out gurgutionem impingity et^ ex 
ictu sonum quendam sensibHem pro animi quodam impetu 
perjkit. Id quod in imtrumentis quce quia ii\flanty ideo 
f/xir»evr« a musiois dicuf^r^' usp venity ut in tibiisj ac 
Jistulis conti^gity cum lingua j denies ^ labiaque ad toquelam 
necessaria sint^^advocem vera simjdicem non omnino con» 
ferant, Amman, in Lib. de Interpr, p. S5. b. Vid. 
etiam Boerhaave Institut. Medic. Sect. 626. 630. 

It appears that the Stoics (contraj^. to the notion of 
Y ' the 
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Ch.tt. ings of the Mouth, as these 0|>eiiings 
differ in giving the Voice a Passage. It 
is the Variety of Configurations in these 
Openings only, which gives birth and 
origin to the several Yowels ; and 
hence it is they derive their Name, by 
being tibus eminently Vocaly^^^ and easy 
to be sounded of themselves alone. 

I'&ERE are othef* artkuUtt farmi^ 
which the Mouth makes not by mere 
Openings,, but by different Contacts nf 
its different parts ; such for instance, as 
it makes by the JuActioli of the twd 

Lips, 



the Peripetetics) used the Word ^flNM to denote Sounb 
fn general. They defined it therefore to be— To iltof 
mt<rBvrof etx<nsy wWch ^justifies the definition given by 
Pfitcian^ in the Note preceding. Animal SouNio they 
defined to be — ^*A^^, M o^^t^j wrarX»jyf>t«io^, Air struck (and 
so made audible) bi/ some animal impulse ;^ and Human 
or Rational Sound they defined— -"E^af^^or >^ ^vl 
hwotas Umft,'jFO(jJimj Sound articuTaie and derived from the 
dismrsive.faculty. Diof. Laert. VII. 55. 
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Ups, or the toague witfi the T«eth, ChJj 
cf the Tongue with the Palfttp«»nd the " ^ 
like. 

Noiff m all these several Coatacts^ 
unless fiome Opening <j£ the Mouth 
^tl»er immediately paeceAe^ or immsh 
diali^j fcSiow^ would nrither QCCftMon 
Siicnce^ than to produce « Voice; 
hence it is, that vitii some ssich Opeor* 
ing^ either previous or subsequent, they 
are always connected. Hence also it 
is^ that the Articulations so produced are 
called Consonant, because they sound 
not of themselves, and from their own 
powers, hut at ull tim^ in fompanymtb 
some mmUary Vw»elf^ 

Th£B£ are other subordinate jy^-^ 
tioetiomof these primary Articnitttioos, 
which to enumerate would be foreign to 
theVde^gn of this Treatise. 

It is enough to observe, that they are 

y 2 ^ aU 

■^ ■ ' ■ ■ » - I. ' , . .^i ■ I i^., — .. 

W2TM*nNA. 
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Cb; IL all denoted by the common Name of 
Element/*) in as much as every Arti- 
culation of every other kind is from . 
them derived, and into them resolved. 
Under their smallest Conibination they 
produce a Syllable ; Syllables properly 
combined produce a Word ; Words 
properly combined produce a Sentence ; 
and Sentences properly: combined* pro- 
duce an Oration or Disdourse. : 

• And 



(^) The Stoic Definition of an Element is as follows — 

"Eri Jl T94^Tov<, 1{ o5 ^^uTH yttftrati roi yitofMfatf i^ tU S itrx*- 

Toy avatXvgrau* ^n.ELEMKNT is thoiy OUi ^J whUh^ OS theit 

Jir St Principle y things generated cure made^ and into vclhkh^ 

as their last remains^ they are, resolved, Diog. Laert* 

VII, 176. What Aristotle says upon Elements with 

respect to the Subject here treated, is worth attending to 

— ^uvns ToiXJ^Tct^ l{ ^y a-vyxstrat n. ^mrit i^ «<* » ^tett^iiraf 

ta-^arct' iKsttat Ji fjuyixsr* tU oiXXas (ptjfoLs M^ets rZ ti^u avruv. 

The Elements of articulate Voice are those things^ 

out ofzohich the Voice is compounded^ and into whkh^ as 

its last remains^ it is divided: the Elements themselves 

being no farther divisible into other articulate Voices^ dif* 

firing in Species from them. Metaph. V. c. 3. 

1 
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Aktd thus it is that to Principles op- ^li 

parently so trivial,(/-J as about twenty 

plain elementary Sounds, we owe that 

variety of articulate Voices, which have 

Y3 been 



CO Th(S Eg^iam paid diyine Honours to the hvoeru. 
tQr of Lettersy and Regtdator of Language j whom they 
called TuEUTu, By the Greeks he was worshipped 
under the Name of Hermes, and represented commonly 
by a Head alone without other LinibSy standing upon « 
quadrilateral Basis. The Head itself was that of a beau»^ 
tiful Youthy having on it a Petasusy or jBonn^^, adorned 
with two Wings* 

There was a peculiar reference iii this Figure to 

tiie *£PMH£ A0ri02, THE HeRMES OF LANGUAGE OR 

Discourse. He possiessed no other part of the human 
figure but the Head, because no other was deemed requi" 
site to rational Communication. Words at the same time, 
the medium of this Communication, being (as Homer well 
describes them) £««« fsl^^hr^y Winged Words, were re- 
presented in their Velodtif by tl^e Wings of his Bonnet. 

Let us suppose such a Hermes, having the Front of 
his Basis (th^ usual place for Inscriptions) adorned with 
some old Alphdbety and having a Veil Jlung acrossy by 
which that Alphabet is ptirtly covered. Let a Youth 
. be seeia drawing off this Veil; and aNtmpii, near the 
Youth, transcribing whqi Slie there discovers. 

? Sujc* 
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^J;^ been sufficient to explain the Senti- 

ments of so innumerable a Multitude, 

as all the present and past<3enerations 

of Men. 

It 



Such a Design would easily indicate its Meaning. 
The Youth we might imagine to be ttfE Genius^op 
Man (Naturx Deus humance^ as Horace stiles him ;) the 
Ntmph to be MNKM02YNH, or MemorV ; as much as 
to insinuate that ** Max, for the Preserrafion of his 
^^ t)€eds SLTid tnvenfionsy teas necessariii/ obliged to have 
'^ recourse to Letters ; and that Memory, being con^ 
*' sdous of her own Insufficiency, was glad to avail her- 
^^ self of so valuable an Acquisition." 

Mr. Stuart, well Itnown for his accurate and elegant 
Edition of the Antiquities of Athens, has adorned this 
Work with a Frontispiece agreeable- to the above Ideas, 
and that in a taste truly Attic and Sitnple^ which no one 
possesses more eminentTy than himself. . 

As to Hermes, his History, Genealogy, Mythology, 
Figure, ^c. Yid. Platon, PhUeb. T. IL p. 18. Edit. 
Serran, Diod. Sic, h, L Jlorcrf. Od. X. L. 1. Hesiod. 
Theog. V. 937. cum Comment. Joan. Diaconi. Uiucid. 
VI. 27. et Scholiast, in loc. Pighium apud Gronov. 
Hcjowr. T. IX. p. 1164. 

For th^ v^ue and imporianoe of Principles^ and the 

diffiadttf in attaining them^ see Arisiai. ek Sapkiiti 

Bench, c. 34. 

The 
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It appears from what has been said, Ch.il. 
that THE Matter or common Sub- 
ject OF Language is that Species of 
Sounds called Voices articulate. 

What remains to be examined in 
the following Chapter, is Language 
under its characteristic ai^d peculiar 
Form, that is to say. Language consi- 
dered, not with respect to Soundy but to 
Meaning. 

Y 4 CHAR 



The fqllowmg Passage, taken from that ^Ue Matbe* , 
matician Tacquet^ will be found peculiarly pertinent to 
what has been said in this chapter concerning Elcmeniaty 
Saundsy p. 324, 325, 

MiOe miUiones scriptorum mille tmnorum mUUonibus 
non scribeni omnes 24 Utterarum alphabeii permutatiotics^ 
iicei smguU qttoiid& absolvereni 40 paginas, quorum una* 
quasque coniineret dhersos ordines liierarum 24* jToo^vif 
Arithmetics T%ear. p. 38 1. Edit. Antverp^ 1603. 
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CHAP. IIL 

Upx>n the Forrn^ or peculiar Character of 
Language. 

^^ When to any articulate Voice there 
accedes byi compact a Meaning or Sig- 
nification, such Voice by such accession 
is then called a Word j and many 
Words, possessing their Significations 
(as it were) under the same Compact ^^^^ 
unite in constituting a farticxjlar 

Language, 

It 



(«> See before Note f«) p. 314. See also Vol. I. 
Treatise 11. c. 1. Notes («> and <<^). 

The following Quotation from Ammonius is remark- 
able — K^a^offffq B» TO fA.h Haree. rWov xwtffQai, tpvcit^ t* Vi ©^ 

Sio-t*' Uroj r^ TO fAsv ^ojfttVy (fvait, to Jf J<* O¥0/Aarai9 J fftfjMTuv 

ruf i^yj^/xwy Iv ifitv ^tnci(Atta¥ yywfixwxi, li i^tKiticZf, Kara ^y^" 
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It appear* from lience, that a Word Ch. in. 
may be defined a Voice articulate^ and 
significant l>y Compact-^Bud that Lan- 
guaOe may be defined a System of such 
Voices^ so significant. 

It is from notions like these concern* 
ing Language and Words, that one may 

be 



rt f'nfAMO'ify i^ 'MS lit riruf ct/ytLgifAtfots Xoypts ^i^v^ai «jf w t^ii 

aKoya ^uiaty h6rt i^ fjLOv^ rZ* ^vnrut dvroxjrnns furkx*^ '\'^7&h 
yy rixvixii/f In^ttv ^vvoiiAimis, 'Ivot 9^ h »yr^ ru ^unh 11 riy^jHK^ 

Ocfifyoi Xoyoi (A.trot (Airgw, yi mv fAtr^uv, In the same man* 
ner tlterefore, as local Motion is f ram Nature^ but Dane* 
ing is some(hing positive ; and as Timber exists in Nature^ 
but a Door is something positive ; so is the power ofpro* 
ducing a vocal Sound founded iji Nature y but that of ex* 
plaining ourselves by Nouns ^ or Verbs^ something positive* 
And hence it isy thai as to the simple pozaer of producing 
vocal Sound (which is as it were the Organ or Instrument 
to the SouVs faculties of Knowledge or Volition) as to this 
vocal power I saif^ Man seems to possess it from Nature^ 
in Ukc manner as irrational animals : but as to the em* 

ll'i/itig 
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Ch^- he teraptod ta oill LAiroif ao» ^ kind 

oiFlCTVRB OF THsUxX¥SBSl,wl^(ffe 

tile Words are as the Figures or Imagm 
of all particulars. 

And yet it may be doubted, hotr 
far this is true. For if Pictures and 
Images are all of them ImitatwnSy it 

will 



P^i^g 9f Noum^ or Verbsyor Sentences composed out of 
ihemjin the exphnation of our Semmenls (the thwf ihm 
€tHploi^ed heing founded not in NiUw'e^ but in Position) 
ikis he seems to possess by Tcay of pecyiiar eminence^ be^ 
cause he alone of oU mertai Beings partakes of a Sout^ 
izkich can move itself, and operate artiftdatly; so thai 
even in the Subject of Sound his artfficial Potscr shezffs 
itself; as the various elegant Compositions both in Metrcy 
and uithout Metre, abundantly prove, Ammon. d^r 
Interpr. p. 51. a. 

It must be observed, that the operating artifidaUyy 
(In^ym rtxTuxus) of which Ammonius her<B speaks, and 
which he considers as a distinctiTc Mark peculiar to the 
Human Soul, means sbmething yery difTcrent from the- 
mere produci7ig rsorks of elegance and design ; else it 
could nerer be a mark of Distinction betweeh Man^ 
and many other Species of Animals, such as the J3ee, 
the BeaTer, the Swallow, kc. See Vol. I. p. 8, P^ 10. 
158, 159, vVc. 
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wiU follow, that whoever hte natural p^-'^ 
Acuities to know the Onginal, will by 
help of the same faculties know also 
its Imitations. But it by no means fol«- 
lows, that be who knows any Beings 
should know for that reason it& Greek 
(X JLatin Name. 

The Truth is, that every* Meidium 
through which we exhibit any thing to 
another s Contemplation, is either de- 
rived from Natural Attributes^ and then 
it is an Imitation; or else from J c- 
cidenfs quite arbitrary j and then it ii a 

SyMBOL>> 

Now, 



O^ fiitafi^u li TO OMOIOMA rS SYMBOAOT^ xaOom to 
fMv oyMtwyiM T^y (^vvn dvriv rS v^JiyiAMTOS nara ro }t;»«Tor 

rl yac^ h r^ tluivt ytyfociJ^fH rS l>ux^u,rtis ofMicJ/Mif h jxif i^ 
To pAXxK^of, iy TO Ci(M9 9^ TO t{w^O«X/xoy l;^f < r5 ZuM^aTHf, 
HKtraf dvT« AtyoiTO nvat oyMtuyM' to ^i yt vvyJ^oXw, iSroi 0^- 
^uo9, {diA^rt^fft ya^ ^iXifTop®* itvro ovojua^ci) ro 0X09 1^ i^$ 
*X^h *T« 9y Ik pt^fns vpts'^^koov rits ifjLtri^au IwitoUs' diw, t5 < 
woTf hi 9viA,Qa^uf «XA^A«u T«f cr^^t/^dyra^, iv9%r»i arvfiSp^^ 
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€b.Hi. Now, if it be allowed that in far 
''^^''^ the greater part of things, riot any of 
their natural Attributes are to be found 
in articulatfe Voices, and that yet 
through such Voices things of every 
kind are exhibited, it will follow that 
Words must af necessity^ be Symbols, 
because it appears that they cannot be 
Imitations^ 

But here occurs a Question, which 
deserves attention — " Why, in the com- 
/' mon intercourse of men with men, 
«' have Imitations been neglected, and 

^* Symbols- 



SaXTTiylof ^;^or, an/x« potvlov fM^iyriS, 
^vfxr»i 5e ris vTFoOsa-Oxi Kf ^o^atr^ avoirxirty, 'Zj ffthas a^crtv, 
xl »xxi fAv^/a. -'A Representation or Resemblance 
differs from a Symbol, in as much as the- Resemblance 
aims as far as possible to represent the very nature of the 
things nor is it in our power to shift or vary it. Thus a 
REPRESENTA'rtoN intended for Socrates «« a Picture^ if it 
have not those circumstances jwculiar to Socrates, the bMj 

ihtr 
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*^ Symbols preferted, although Sjrmbols S^J^^. 

*'.are only known by Habit or Institu- 

** tion, while Imitations are recogriize4 

** by a kind of natural Intuition?" — 

To this it may be answered, that if the 

Sentiments of the Mixidr like the Fcja- 

ijuyes of the Face, were immediately vi- 

jsible to .every beholder, the Art of 

Speech or Discourse would have been 

perfectly, superfluous. But now, while 

our Minds lie invploped and hid, and 

the Body (like ^ Veil) conceals every 

thing but itself, we are necessarily 

compelled, whent we communicate our 

Thoughts, 

4he Jlai'-nosedy and the Eyes pr(^ecting, eawkft pn^peicl^ 
be ca&ed u Representation of him* But a Symboic or 
,SioJs (for (he Fhilosopher Aiiat^l^ uses Moth names) is 
whoUyinour own potser, as depending singly for its ex'^ 
istence on our imagination. Thus for example^ as to the 
time-'when two armies should engage^ the Symbbl or Sign 
may be the sounding of a Trumpet^ the throwing of a 
Torchy (according to what Euripides says, 

Bui when the flaming Torch was hurtdy the sign^ 
Of purple fight y as when the Trumpet sounds^ &c.) 
or else one may suppose the elevating of a Spear ^ the dart' 
ingofa Weapon^and a thousand wags besides. Ammon. 
in Lib. 4^ Interp. p. I7,h. 
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jg»'M; Thoughts to con^j them to each crfher 
iktaugh a Medium which is corpartaiM 
And benbe it is that all l^gfis^ Marks, 
Imitations, and Symbols muist needs 
be ^ensiMe^ and addressed as mch to 
the iSenies.W , ,Noir tHE Senses, we 
know, never exceed their natural Li^ 
inits; the Eye perceives no Sounds; 
the Ear perceives no Figures nor C3o- 
lonrs. If therefore we were to con- 
Teree, not by Symbols but by ImitatianSj 
as fer as things are characterized by 

Figure 



V^xnoem %C mrh^ rm wniJMruif ay^iMtintv a>Jiiy.ats ri cr^»y- 

erel^ rei ofttMflbt wnimi eonctptiombm mgmJkareposfiffU,: 

fwndntdHgendiyuoifiegUur: quodrta^meUfiaimouA' 
nUms^ qmbm nii injtor ie sign^careni. Jmm^n. in Pn% 
dicam. p. 18, a. 

(^^ Qukfiifd MMuft go99H in difftreniiu$ mUs numero* 
st»^ mi mHomm vmiekUem {Mupkcandam (modo dtferen- 
UmMlm Mml peroe|itftilei 3ine)Jieripoie$i vehiadum cd. 
ilHatimum de kamkie i» tommem. Bacon, de Aognu* 
Sfiient. VL 1. 

1 
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i^;uTt fl^dCoknoT) out Imita^on -^rould Ci. lEO. 
iie neoessKrilj thfO' FigoTt &nd Coiour 
«l80« Ag&ia, ss £u* as they are cfaarac- 
teiized 1bgr S<rand«^ it would for the 
same reason be thro' the Mediam of 
Sounds. The like may be said of all 
4^ oth^ SenseS) tl» Imitatioii still 
slafting alooig irith the Objecta xcmtated. 
We lee then how omfiiKO/ted such Iinfr> 
t&tktn would prove. 

Ir we set Language therefore, as a 
S^ihbol^ ia op)>o$itioft to such Imiiutioni 
if W€ reflect on the Simplicity of the 
oae^ and the Multiplicity of the other ; 
if we oomsiderthe Ease and Speedy with 
which Words are form^ (an Ease which 
knows uo trouble or fatigue; aad a 
*Spefcd, whfck equals tlie Progress df 
our very Thoughts) if we oppose to this 
the difficulty wc^ letigth of ImitsUions ; 
if we ranember that aotne Objects are 
capable of no Itnitations at all> but that 
-all Objects universally may be typified 
l?y Symbols ; we may plainly perceive 

an 

* Eff*« Wlff08i»TaF— See bfefore, p. 325. 
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Ch.iiJ. ail Answer to the Question here ptd- 
posed, " Why, in the common inter* 
*' course of men with men^ Imitations 
" hare been rejected, and Symbols pre* 

•^ferred/' ' i . - ^ 

Hbj^cje too we may perceive a Ilea^ 
son, TS^hy there never was a Larigvuge^mr 
indeed can possibly be franked one^ to ex^ 
press the Properties, and real Essences of 
things^ as a Mirrour exhibits their Fi- 
gures and their Colours. For if Lan- 
guage of itself imply nothing more, than 
certain Species of Sounds With certain Mo^ 
tions concomitant ; if; to some Beings 
Sound and Motion are no Attributes at 
all ; if to many others, where Attributes, 
they are no way essential (such as the 
Murmurs and Wavings of a Tree during 
a storm) if this be. true--it is impossible 
the Nature of such Beings should be ex- 
pressed, or the least essential Property 
be any way imitated, while between the 
Medium and themselves there is nothing 
connatural('*>>. 

^ '■ ■■ - v - - ' ■' " ' 

«^) See VoL L Treatise II. e. 3. p. 70. 
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If is true indeed, tirhen Primitives Ch. III. 
were once established, it was easy to ^ 
follow the Connection and Subordina- 
tion of Nature, in the just deduction 
of Derivatives and Compounds, Thus^ 
the Sounds, fFaifer, and, JFfVe, being 
once annexed to those two Elements^ 
it was certainly more natural to call : 
Beings participating of the first, Watry^ 
of the last, Fiery ^ than to commute the 
Terms, and call them by the reverse.— »• 
But why, and from what natural Con-- 
nectiofis the Primitives themselves might 
not be commuted, it will be found, I 
believe, difficult to assign a Reason, as 
well in the instances before us, as in 
most 6thers. AVe may here also see the 
Reason, why all Language is 
FOUNDED IN Compact, and not in 
Nature ; for so are all Symbols of which 
Words ate a certain Species. 

' I- 

The Question remains if words are 

Symbols, then Symbols of what ?-r- 

Z If 
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Ch. III. If it be answered;, of things, the Ques- 
tidn returns, of what Things ? — If it 
be answered, of the several Individuals 
of Sense f the various particular Beings^ 
which exist around W5— to this, it is re- 

. • phed, may be raised certain Doubts. 
In the first place every Word will be 
in fact a proper Name. Now if all 
Words are proper Names, how came 
Lexicographers, whose express business 
is to explain Words, either wholly to 
omit proper Names, or at least to ex- 
plain them, not from their own Art, 
but from History ? 

^ Ag A I N, if all TVords are proper Names^ 

then in strictness no Word can belong to 
more than one Individual. But if so, 
then, as Individuals are infinite^ to make 
a perfect Language, Words must be infi- 
nite also. But if infinite, then incom-^ 
prehensible^ and never to be attained by 
the wisest Men ; whose labours in Lan- 
gvia^Q;e upon this Hypothesis would be 
as idle as that study of infinite written 

Symbols, 
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Symbols, which Missionaries (if they Ch. iir. 
may be credited) attribute to the Chi-, ^"^^"^^^ 
fiese. ^ 

Ag a I n, if all Words are proper 'Names j ' • 
or (which is the same) the Symbols of 
Individuals; it will follow, as Indivi- 
duals are not only infinite^ but ever jpas^ 
singy that thfe Language of those, who 
lived ages ago, will be as unknown hoWj 
as the very Voices of the Speakers. Nay 
the Language of every Province, of ' 
every Town, of every Cottage, must be 
every where different, and every where 
changing, since such is the Nature of 
Individuals^ which it follows, 

Ag Ainf 9 if all Words are pi^oper Names^ 
the Symbols of Individuals, it will fol- 
low that in Language there can bena 
general Proposition^ because upon the 
Hypothesis all Terms are particular ; nor 
any Affirmative Proposition, because 7io 
one Individual in nature is another. It . 
remains, there can be no Propositions, 
Z2 but 
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Cb. III. Ijut Particular Ni^gatmf. But if so^ 
thi?n is Language incap^ijje of cooh 
municating General Affirmative Truths--^ 
If so, then of communicating Demon-- 
stration-r-lf so, then of commwijicating 
Sciences, which are so many Systepoa of 
Demonstration?— If so, then of comr 
municating u4r/5 which are the Theorems 
of Science applied practically — ^If so, 
we shall be little better for it either in 
Speculation or in Practice.^ , Aqd m 
much for this Hypothesis ; let us now 
try another. 

If Words are not the Symbols of 

external Particulars^ it follows of course^ 

^ , they must be the Symbols of our 

Ipeas : For this is evident, if they are 

(^> The whole of EucUd (whose JElenpenta may he cat-; 
led the basis of Matheioaticatl Sciepoe) 19 foun4?4 upoa 
general Terms and general Propogifionsy most of which are 
affirmdtrce. So true are those Verses, howercr barba* 
TO as as to their stile, 

Stfiogkari non est ex Pffjrimlfijiiy 
Neve Ncgativisy mcle concludere sfvis. 
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' iKbt Symbols ot thiftgs without^ they cafi 2Li!i' 
only be Synibolft 6f iJomfethiiig mthin* 

HiftitE then the Question recurs, if 
SlfMBOLS 6t Ideai?, then of ithai* 
l:i>i:Asf ?— Of SEisrsiBtE Ideas.— Be it 
S05 and what follcnvs ?— Every thing in^ 
fact, which has followed already from 
the supposition of their being tl^e- 
Symbols of external F articular s ; and 
that from this plain and obvious rea- 
son, -because the several tdeas^ which 
Particulars imprint, mus^t need* be as 
in^nife at^d mutable^ as they are them- 
selvtJs: 

lif then Words are neither the Sym- 
bols of external Particulars^ nor yet of 
particular IdeaSi they can be Symbols 
of nothing else, except of oenerait 
Ideas, because nothing else, except 
these, remains.— And what do we mean 
by GENERAi Idbas ? — ^We mean such 
AS are common to many Indivi- 
duals ; not only to Individuals which 
Z 3 ' exist 
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Ch. IIL exist now, but which existed in age» 
past, and wilt exist in ages future ; such 
for example, as the Ideas belonging to 
the Words, Man^ Lion^ Cedar. — Admit 
it, and what follows ? — It follows, that 
• if Words are the Symbols of such general 
IdeaSy Lexicographers may find employ, 
though they meddle not with propetj 
Names. 

It follows that one Word may be, not 
homonymously^ but truly and essentially 
common to. many Particulai^Sypast present 
and future ) so that however these Par- 
ticulars may be infinite^ and ever fleeting, 
yet Language notwithstanding may be 
definite and steady. But if so> then at- 
tainable even by ordinary Capacities, 
without danger of incurpng the Chinese 
Absurdity.* 

Again, it follows that the Language 
of those, who lived ages ago, as far as 

it 



* See p. 338, 330. 
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it jstands /oriAc sapte general Ideas, may 
be as intelligible nowy as it was then.-^ 
The like may be said of the same Lan- 
guage being accommodated to distant 
Regions, and even to distant Nations, 
amidst all the variety of ever hew and* 
ever^ changing Objects. 

Again^, it follows that Language 
may be expressive of general Truths ; 
and if ^so, then of Demonstration, and 
Sciences, and Arts ; and if so, become 
subservient to purposes of every kind. CO 

Now if it be true " that none of 
K\ these things could be asserted of Lan* 
" gtiage, were not Words the Symbols 
" of general Ideas — and it be further 
" true, that these things may be all 
" undeniably asserted of Language'"-— 
it will fallow (and that necessarily) that 
Words are the SiMBQLs of gene- 
ral Ideas. 

Z 4 And. 



CO See before Note C^. 
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Ch.iii. And yet' perhaps even here may be 
an. Objection. It inay be urged, if 
Words are the Symbols of genenU 
Ideasj Language may answer well 
enough the purpose of Philosophers^ 
who reason about general and cifsbract 
Subjects — but what becomes of th« bu^ 
siness of ordinary Life ? Life we know 
is merged in a multitude of Par#icttA»r«, 
where an Explanation by t^anguage is 
as requisite, as in the highest Theorems. 
The Vulgar indeed want it to no ether 
End 4 How then can this End in any 
respect be answered, if Language be 
expressive of nothing farther. than g-e* 
neral Ideas f 

To this it may be answered, that Arts 
surely respect the business of ordinary 
Life ; yet so far are general Terms from 
being an Obstacle here, that without 
them no Art can be rationally explained* 
How for instance should the measii;iring 
Artist ascertain to the Reapers the price 
of their labours, had not he first through 

general 



I , 
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S^mer^i Term^ learnt tboaa general The- C>.hl 
m^mh that respect the doctrixwe and 
pfactice ®f Meiisuratiott ? 

But suppose this not to. satisfy a per- 
severing Objector-^^suppose him to in- \ 
«»t> that, admitting this to be true, 
th^re wete $tiU a multitude q/ occmimsfat 
miwsdU particularizingj of which it was 
vat posiubh for mere Gemrals to be sus^ 
nejj^tibie — suppose,. I say, such an Ob* 

jection^ what should we answer ? 

Thai tket Objection was fust ; that it wai* 
. oecesaary ta the Perfection and Comple-- 
tion <f L-mG,UA<iB, that it should be ex* 
premm of Particulabs, as ts)ell as of , 
GJBK»It4^xs- We must however add, 
that its general Terms are by far its 
most excellent and essential V'drt^ since 
from these it derives "that coinprehen- 
** sive UmvefsaUty^ that just .praportiou 
** of Precisian and Permanence^ without 
** which it could not possibly b6 either 
"learnt, or understood, or applied 
" to the. purposes of Reasoning and 

" Science ;" 
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Cb, HI. « Science ;" — that particular Terms have 
their Utility and End, and that there^ 
fore care too has been taken for a sup-- 
ply of these. 

One Method of expressing Particu- 
lars, is that of Proper Names* This 
is the least artificial, because proper 
Names being in every district arbitrarily 
applied, may be unknown to those, who 
' know the Language perfectly well, and 
can hardly therefore with propriety be 
considered as parts of it. The other and 
more artificial Method is th?it of Defi- 
nitives or Articles,^^) whether we 
assume the pronominal^ or those- more 
strictly so called. And here we cannot 
enough admire the exquisite Art of 
Language, which, without wandering 
into infinitude J contrives how to denote 
things infinite ; that is to say in other 
words, which, by the small Tribe of 
Definitives properly applied to general 

TermSj 
t . » . . . . » ■«■ — . — ' ■ ■' 1- 

(f^ See before, p. 72y ^c. 233, &c. 
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Terms^ knows how to employ these last, Ch.nL 
tho^ in number finite^ to the accurate 
expression of infinite Particulars. . 

To explain what has been said by a 
single example. Let the general Term 
be Man. I have occasion to apply 
this Term to the denoting of some Par- 
ticular. Let it be required to express 
this Particular as unhiozoii ; I say, a 
Man — known; I say, the Man— indefi- 
nite ; AUfY Man — definite; a certain 
Man— present and near; this Man — 
present and distant; that Man — like 
to some other ; such a Man — an inde-, 
finite Multitude ; many Men— a definite 
Multitude ; a t h o u s a n d Me7t — the ones 
of a Multitude^ taken throughout ; e v e ii y 
Mjan — rthe same ones^ taken with dis- 
tinctions; EACH Man— taken in order ; 
i'lRST Many SECOND Man^ &c. — the 
whole Multitude of F articular s taken col- 
lectively ; ALL Men— the Negation of 
this Multitude ; no Man, But of this 
we have spoken already, when we in- 
quired'concerning Definitives. 

The 



Cb. nr. The Sum of all ig, that Wor»s ahjb 
THE Symbols of Ideas bo^h eEisTE- 

RAt AND PARTICUtAR ; YET Of THfi 
GENERAL, PRIMARILY, ESSENTIAL- 
LY, AND IMMEDIATEliV ; O*' THE 

jarticular, only s'econdarily, 
accidentally; and mediately. 

Should it be asked, " why has Lan- 
** guage this double Capacitj^ ?'*— May' 
we Wt ask, by way of return, Is it not 
a kind of reciprocal Commerce, or Jn- 
iercourse of our Ideas f Should it not 
therefore be framed, so as to express 
the whole of our Perception ? Now caii 
we call that Perception in tire and whole, 
which implies either Intellection 
without Sensaiiofiy or Sensatioi^ with- 
out Intellection? If not, how should 
Language explain the whole of our Per- 
ception, bad it not Words to express 
the Objects, proper to each of the two 
Faculties ? ' 

To conclude — As in the preceding' 
Chapter we <;:4>nsidered Language with 

a vie\T 
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a view to its Matter, so here we have p^* ^\ 
considered it with a view to its Form. 
Jts Matter is recognized^ when it is 
considered as a Voice ; its Form, as it is 
signjficmt qf our several Ideas i so that 
upon the whole it may be defined — A 

SXSTEM Of ARTICULATE Voices, THE 

SymboIiS of our Ideas, but op those 

?RX?rCJPAJ.LY, WHICH are GENBRAIt 
OR UNXVSRSAL- 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Concerning general or universal Idear. 

2^- Much having been said in the pre- 
ceding Chapter about general ok 
UNIVERSAL Ideas, it may not perhaps 
be amiss to inquire, btf what process we 
come to perceive them^ and what kind of 
Beings they are ; since the generality of 
men think so meanly of their existence, 
that they are commonly considered, as 
little better than Shadows. These Sen-- 
timents are not unusual even with the 
Philosopher now a days, and that from 
causes much the same with those, which 
influence the Vulgar. 

The Vulgar merged in Sense from 

their earliest Infanc^^, and nover once 

^ dreaming any thing to be worthy of 

pursuit, but what either pampers their 

i\ppetite, or fills their Purse, imagine 

nothing 
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nothing to be rea/, but what may be ^^ijl^* 
imted^qv touched. The Philosopher, 
as to these matters being of much the 
same Opinion, in Philosophy looks ao 
higher, than to experimental Amuse-^ 
mentSy deeming nothing Demonstration^ . ' 
if it be not made- ocw/ar. Thus instead 
of ascending from Sense to Intellect (the 
natural progress of all true Learning) 
he hurries on the cpntrary into the 
midst of Sense, where he wanders . at 
random without any end, and is lost in 
a Labyrinth of infinite Particulars.— 
Hence then the reason why the sub- 
limer parts of Science, the Studies ot 
Mind, lNTELLECTioN,:and intelli- 
gent Principles, are in a manner 
neglected ; and, as if the Criterion of 
all Truth were an Alembijc or an Air- 
pump; what cannot be proved by E^r- 
perimentr is deemed no better than 
mere Hypothesis. 

y - . 

». ^ - 

And yet it is somewhat remarkable, 

amid the prevalence of such Notions, 

1 that 
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eh. IV, that there should still remain two 
Sciences in . fashion^ and these having 
their Certainty of all the least contro* 
verted^ which art not in the minutest nr- 
ticle depending upon Ejrperiment. By 
these I mean Arithmetic, and Gbo- 
METR t>> But to conie to our Subject 



concerning general Ideas. 



Man^s 



(«) The many nobI« Theorems (so useful in life, and 
so admirable in- themselves) with whicli these two 
SciENcnES so eminently abound, arise originally from Pain* 
ciVLEft, THC BfO&T' OBTIOT7S iMAGiNABLi ; Principles, s# 
little wanting the pomp and appaxatus of Expeeijient^ 
that they are self-evident to erery one, possessed of com« 
mon sense/ I would not be understood, in what 1 hare 
here said, or may liave said elsewhere, ti» under Talne 
HxpERiuENT^ whipsc imjwrtance and utility I freely 
acknowledge, in the many curious Nostrums and choice 
Receipts, \vith which it has enriched the necessary Arts 
of Life. Nay, I go farther — 1 hold all justifiable Prac- 
tice in ^very hind of Subject to be f^ounded in ExP£RI« 
ENCE, whict is no more than the remit of many repeated 
Experiments. But I must add withal, that the man who 
ViCis from Experience aione^ tho' he act ever so well, is 
' but an Empiric or Qnack^ and that ngt only in Medicine, 
but in every other Subject. It is then only that we re- 
cognize Art, and tha^t .the Empiric quits this name for 

the 
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Man's first Perceptions are Ch, IV. 
those of the Senses, in as much as 
they commence from his earliest Infan- 
cy. These Perceptions, if not infinite, 
are at least indefinite^ and mote fleeting . 
and transient^ than the very Objects, 
whicti they exhibit, because they- not 

only 



Science, and is theace enabled to tell us, not only, 
WHAT is to be doncy but wht it is to be done ; for AkT 
is a composite of Experience and Science^ Experience pro- . 
^ding it Materials^ and Science giving them a Form. 

In the mean time, while Experiment is thus necessary 
to all PRACTICAL Wisdom, with respect to'puRE and spe- 
culative Science, as we hare hinted already, it has not 
the least to do. For who ever heard of Logic^ or 6reo- 
metry^ or Arithmetic being proved experimentally/ ? . It is 
indeed by the application of these that Experiments are 
rendered useful ; that they are assumed into Philosophy, 
and in some degree made a part of it, being otherwise no- 
thing better than puerile amusements. But that these 
Sciences themselves shonld depend upon the Subjects, on 
which they work, is, as if the Marble were to fashion 
the Chizzle, and not the Chizzle the Marble. 

A a 
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Cb. IV, Qijiy depend upon the existence of t&ose 
Objected but beca^ose they cahtiot sab* 
sist) without their immediate Presence. 
Hence therefore it is, that thCTe can be 
no Sensation of either F)sEst or Future^ 
and consequently had th^ Soul no 
other Faculties, than the Senses^ it never 
could acquire the least Idea of Ti m e(*>. 

But happily for us we are not de- 
serted here. We have in the first place 
a Faculty, called Imagination or 
Fancy, which however as to its enert 
gies it iiidy be subsequent to Sense, yet 
is truly prior to it both in dignity and 
me.^ This it is which retains the fleet- 
ing Forms of things, when Things them- 
selves are gone, arid all Sensation at an 
end. 

Th a t this Fac ulty , however connect- 
ed with Sense, is, still perfectly diflferent, 

may 

^. • ,, * I 

^*> See Ikefore, p. 105. See also, p. 1X2, Note (f). 

■ 2 ' -. 
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xeAj be seen from hence. We have an ^^^j 
Imagination di things, that are gon^ and 
extinct; but. no such filings* caft be 
made objects of Smsatim. We haT4^ 
ail edsy command over the Objects of 
ouF Imagination^ and can call theifi* 
forth in almost what manner we please; 
but our S&tsations are necessary, when* 
their Objects are present, nor can wff 
controul them, but by removing either 
the Objects^ or ourselves^. 

A a 2 'As 



<*> Besides th^ distinguisfaing of Sensation ftook Iha- 
vrst Alloy, tltere are- two otl\pr Faculties of the Soid, 
i^hich from their nearer alliance ought carefallj to be 
distixigaislied from it, and these are MNHMH, and ANAMt*" 
HHSI2, Memory, and Recoi.lection. 

When we Tiew some re&c^ of sensation reposed wift* 
in us, without thinking of its rise, or referring it to migf 
fensibh ObjeB, this is Phansy or iMAciNAtipir* 

When weYiew some snch rdki, and refer ii withatto 
that iensibk Olject, which in time pastwm Ut cause On^ 
•riginaly this is;M]9S0itY. 




HERMES. 

As the Wax vronld not be adequate 
to its business of Signature, had it not 
a Power to retain:, as well as to receive; 
the same holds of the Soul, with res- 
pect 

Lastly the Road^ zshich, leads to Memory ikrough a 
sgriet of Ideas^ howeoer connectedy whether raHonalhf or 
casttaHify this is R£colz.£ction. I haye added easvalfyf 
as well as rationaUy^ because a casual connection is of- 
ten sufficient. Thus from seeing a Garment, I think of 
its Owner ; thence of his Habitation ; thence of l^oods ; 
ihence of Timber \^ thence 0f Ships, Sea-fights, Admirals^ 

If the Distinction between Memory and Phamy be not 
sufficiently understood, it may be illustrated by beinf 
compared to the Tiew of a Portrait. When we con- 
template a Portrait, ztdthout thinking of wkom ii is the 
Fortraity suck Contemplation is analogous to Phanst. 
When we view it mth refereiice to the Original^ wphom U 
represent Sy such Contemplation is analogous to Ms- 

JMO&T. 

We mAy go farther. Imagination ^r I^akbt may 
exl^bit (after a manner) even things that are to come. It 
is here that Hope, and Fear paint all their pleasant and 
all their painfuj Pictures of Fuiuritg, But Mwobt ii 
confined in the strictest manner to the past. 

What 
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pect to Sense and Imagination. Sense . Ch. IV; 
is its receptive Fower; Imagii^ AT loiiy 
its retentive. Had it Sense without 
Imagination, it would not be as Wax, 
but as Water, where tho' all Impres- 
sions may be instantly made, yet as 
soon as made they are as instantly 
lost. 

Thus then, froni a view of the two 
Powers taken together, we may call 
Sense (if we please) a kind of transient 
J/w6zg*eV?a^ion; and Imagination on the 
contrary a kind of permanent Sense^^. 

A a 3 Now' 



What we have said may suflSce for our present pur- 
pose. He that would learn more, may consult Aristot. 
de AnimA^ L. III. c. 3, 4. and his Treatise de Mem. et 
Reminisc. ^ 

(d) x/ To/w* iW» i5 ^oLiiaaU uh oiv yi»wf iVaz/xiV h7 votTv h %ia,Tv 
«iro rm UtfytiZv twv mt^l r» «i<jfl*»T», liov rvirlov {lege rimov) 

rvs viro tS ata^iil^ ytwiJiimrKtima'tuSy S 5^/x»)xtTi t3 atarOura tsar- 
fovToy, v^oyAvei rl i^ au^srott, oy tu<r'as^ liKUt rts oturS, o j^ rrts 
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Ch, fV. ^^xw as ojic feet in ^aia rieBtuw to 
walk upon the Birer, tili tte Froat 
*bind the Cttirent, and harden tibe yielA- 
ing Surface; so does the Soul io Fain 
«ek to exert its Mgher Powers, the 
Powers I mean of Eeasoit atnd In- 
7E«-LECT, till Imagination first fi^ 
the fluency of Sense, and thus provide 
a proper Basis for the support of its 
higher Energies. 

After 



1^ roy rotUrov t!f<rvff rvvov, <I>ANTAXIAN icaXSo-iv. NowiB^hat 
Phansy or Imagination w, we may eaplain as foUows, 
We may conceive to be formed within us^ fr^m jthej^ra" 
iions of our Senses qlf out sensible $j^ects, ^pme Impresmn 
(as it were) or Picture in our original Sfmsoriump bti^ng a 
relict of that motion caused within us by the exiertud e^^ 
ject ; a reUci^ which when the external object is no longer 
jpr^seni^ remams and i$ stffl pr^seropd^ beimg us ft were 
Us Inu4gey f^i^Mch, by ieifig tl^s pres&rped^ ImamJt 
iM c^use </ our having Meimiry, N^m ^^ « mgi nfre' 
a^ and (as it wsr^) {mpresusn they 4a^ fkANfiv or Ima- 
Bijf ATipN. 4lex, AphroiL de AnimA^ p. Mi6. %. EdU, 

JStut 
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Atte«. this manjier, in the admira- Ch.iv. 
feie Oecooomy of the Whole, are Natures 
g^foordinate made subservient to the 
higher. Were there no Things external^ 
the Senses QOMid not operate; were there 
no Sensations^ the Imaginaiio7i could not 
operate ; and were there no Imagination^ 
there could be neither Reasoning nor 
InteMectiMi^ siM^h ait least as they are 
fonnd in Man^ where they have their 
Intensions and Remissions in alternate 
fiiiccession, and are at fir^t nothing bet*- 
ter, than « mere Cai^acity or Power. 
Whether every Intellect begins thus, 
may be perhaps a question; especially 
if there be any one of a nature more di-^ 
vine, to which- •" Intension and'Remis 
^ sion and mere Capacity are un- 
" known(«).*' But not to digress. ^ 
A a 4 . It " 



t«> See p. 162. The life, Energy ^ or Manner of 
Main's Existence is not a little different from fhat of tbe 
Deitt. The Life of Man has its Esseuice in Motion. 

Thii 
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Ch. IV. It is then on these permanent Phan- 
tasms that THE HUMA.N MiND first 

works, 



This is not only true with respect to that lower and 
subordinate Life, which he shares in cbmmon with Vege- 
tables, and which can no longer subsist than while the 
Fluids circulate, but it is likewise true in that Ufcy 
which is peculiar to him as Man, Objects from without 
Jirst move our faculties, and thence we move of ourselves 
either to Practice or Contemplation. But the Lifb or 
Existence of God (as far as we can conjecture upon so 
transcendent a Subject) is not only complete throughout 
Eternity, but complete in every Instant, and is for that 
reason immutabjle and superior to all Motion. 

It is to this distinction that AristoUe alludes, when he 
tell us — Ov y<t^ fAovojr x.nfn<Tius «$■'» «M^y«i«, oKka. j^ ayummai' 

y\vx,v, %atra, tm zsotyir^v, 5/« wojtn^laf rtvi' wcmi^ 7«f avQ^w 
vos iviMTeLiookos tjoy*jf Of, j^ ^ ^vtris ii ^toyAm fjuraQoXviS' « yaf 
«irx5, o^S' iirtetxis. For there m not only an Energy of 
Motion, ftw^ o/ Immobility ; a«rf Pleasure or Felici- 
ty eixists rather tn Rest than in Motion / Change tf all 
things being sweet (according to the Poet) from a principle 
of Pravify in those who believe so. For in the same man- 
ner 
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woifks, and by an Energy as spontane- ^^' ^^* 
ous and familiar to its Nature, as the 
seeing of Colour is familiar to the Eye, 

it 



tier as the bad man is onejkkle and changeable^ so is that 
Nature bad that reqmreth Variety ^ in as much as such Na- 
ture is neither simple nor [even, Eth. Nicom. VII. 14. 
& Etbic. Eudem. VI. sub, fin. 

It is to this UNALTERABLE NaTURE OF THE DeItV that 

Boethius refers, ivhen he says in those elegant yerses, 

— ^Tempus ah JEvo 

Ire jubes stabilisque manens £las cuncta moveri. 

From this single principle of Immobility, may be de- 
rived some of the noblest of the Divine Attributes ; suoh 
as that of Impassiye, Incorruptible, Incorporeal, 
&c. Vide^m^o^. Physic. VIII. Metaphys. XIV. c. 6, 
7, 9, 10. Edit. Du Vol, See also Vol. I. of theseTrea- 
tises, p. 2&2 to ^Q6 — also p. 295, where the Verses of 
Boethius are quoted at length. 

It must be remembered however, that though we are 
not Gods, yet as rational Beings we have within us some- 
thing Divine^ and that the more we can bebome supe- 
rior to our mutable, variable, and irrational part, and 
place our welfare in that Good, which is immutable, 

. per- 



Ch. ly. it 4isceras at oace wtoat in ua»x » 
0N£ ; what m thiogf^ pj|[SiSj[ij[i]:.4LR and 
DiapFEKEKir is giiiiLAE 9ii<i *4ke 
SAME^/^. By this it comes to behold 

akind 



j^ermanent, and rational, the higher we sjiall advance in 
rjeal Happiness and Wisdom. This is (as an antient 
writer says) — ^OfA.o4u<Tfs\TZ ©e^ jcatri to ^wotrov, thff be- 
coming like to God, as far as in our pozoer. ^ois ^h ya^ 
^toTs ^Sis i3/®- fAaytot^i^' ro7s ^ ufB^amois, l^* oVo» ofAowfAa 
ri rvis roiavrvis he^yikxs vira^xti. For to THE GoDS (as 
says another antient) the whole of life is ow continiied hap- 
piness ; but ^o Men, it is so far happTf^ as it rises to the 
resemblance of so divine an Energy, See Plat, in The«. 
tct. Arist. Eth. X. 8. 

(/) This CONNECTIVE AcT of the Soul, by which it 
views ONE IN MANY, is perhaps one of the principal 
Acts of its most excellent Part., it is this removes that 
impenetrable mist, which renders Objects of Intelligence 
invisible to lower faculties. Were it not for this, even 
the sensible World (with the help of all our Sensations) 
would appear as unconnected, as the words of an Index. 
It is certainly not the Figure alonfe, nor the Touch alone, 
nor the Odour alone, that makes the Rose, but it is 
njade up of all these, and other attributes uncted ; not 
an unknown Constitution of insensible Parts, but ^known 
Constitution of sensible Parts, unless we chuse to extir- 
pate the possibility of natural Knowledge. 

What 
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« kind of iup^rior Objects i a laesr Race Cb. IV, 
«f Perceptions, more oompieheow'^c 

than 



What then perceives this Constitutiojt of Union ? 
— C*n it be ^ny of the Senses ? — No one of these, we 
"know, can pass the limits pf its own proTince. Werj9 
the Smell to perceive the union of the Odoux and th^ 
Figure, it would not only be Smell, but it would be 
Si^ht also. It 18 the same in other instan^^es. We 
must necessarily therefore recur to some HianiER coi«^^ 
X.ECTITE PpWER, to give US a jptrospect of Nature, even 
in these her subordinate Wholes^ mnph more in that conu 
prehensive JVhole^ whose Sympathy is universal, and of 
Which these smaller Whples are all no more than 
Parts, 

But no wheire is this collecting, and (if I may be al. 
lowed the expression), this unifying Ppwer more com- 
Bpicuous, than in the subjects of pure Truth. By 
Tirtue of this power the Mind views One general Idea, 
in many Individuals ; One Proposition in many general 
Ideas ; One SyBogism in many Propositions ; till at length, 
1)y properly ^repeating and connecting Syllogism with 
Syllogism, it ascend into those bright and steady regions 
^Science. 

Quas neque concutiunt ventiy neque nubjila nimbii 
Adspergmty SfC. Lucr. 

Even 
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ChAV. than those of Sense; a Race of Per- 
ceptions, each one of which may be found 



tnttre 



Even negaiive Truths and negative Conclusions can. 
not subsist, but by bringing Terms and Propositions 
together, so necessary is this uniting Power to everi^ 
Species of Knowliu>6e. See p. 3^, 25Q. 

He that would better comprehend the distinction be- 
tween SENSITIVE Perception, and intei^lective, may 
observe that, wl^en a Truth is spoken, it is heard by 
our Ears, and understood by our Minds. That these 
two Acts are different, is plain, from the example of 
such, as hear the sounds, without knowing the language. 
But to shew ' their difference still stronger, let os 
suppose them to concur in the same Man, who shall 
both hear and understand the Truth proposed. Ijei 
the Truth be for example, The Angles of a Triangle 
are equal to two right Angles, That this is one Truth, 
and not two or many Ti^uths, I beliere none will deny. 
T^et me ask then, in what manner does this Truth be- 
come perceptible (if at all) to Sensation ? — The An- 
swer is obTioils ; it is by successive portions of littie 
and little at a Time. When the first Word is present^ 
all the subscqtient are absent ; when the last Word is 
present J all- the previous are absent ; when any of the 
middle Words stre present, then are there some absent^ 
as well of one sort ias the other. Nq more exists at 

onc^ 
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intire end whole in the separate individu- Cb. IV. 
mis of an infinite and fleeting Multitude^ 

nHthout 



once than a single Syllable, and the Remainder as much 
is noty (to Sensation at least) as tho' it never had been, 
t>r taever was to be. And so much for the perception 
^f Sense, than which ^ we see nothing can be more 
dissipated^ fleeting^ ' and detached. — And is that of the 
Mind similar ? —Admit it, and what follows? — it fol,- 
lows, that one Mind would no more recognize one 
Truth, by recognizing its Terms successively and aparty 
than many distant Minds would recognize it, were it 
distributed among them, a different part to each. The 
case is, erery Truth is one, tho' its Terms are many. 
It is in no respect true, by parts at a timey but it is true 
of necessity at once and in an instant, — What Powers 
therefore recognize this Oxeness or Unity ?«— Where 
eren does it reside, or what makes it? — Shall we an* 
»wer with the Stagiritey To ^« EN nOIOTN t5to o NOYl 
?M«s>oy — If this be allowed, it should seem, where Sen* 
sATioN and Intellection appear to concur, that Sen« 
sation Iras of Many, Intellection was of 0ns | that 
Sensation was temporary y divisible y and successive ^ In* 
tellection, instantaneous^ indivisible^ and at once. 

If we. consider the Radii of a Circle, we shall find 
at the Circumference that they are many ; at the (ienter 
that they are one. Let us then suppose Sense and 
Mind to yiew the same Radii, oiOy let Sense riew them 

at 
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Ch.iv, zrifhoui departing fr&m the unity drtd 
permanence of its own nature. 

And 



at the Greumference ; Mind at the Center; and lumca 
we majr conceive, how these Powers differ, erm 
where thej jmntlj appear to operate in perception of 
the same object. 

There is AiiotHza Act of the Mind, the Terf H^ 
r^xue of that here mentioned ; an Act, by whidi it per* 
eeltes not tme m mamfj but mamt nr onb. This is that 
menial Sepcwation^ ci which we hare giren some account 
in the first Chj^yter ,of ihis Book ; thai Resolntton oT 
Analysis which enables ns to itwesiigate the Catuesy and 
Prindples^ and Elements of things. It is by Virtue of 
tfan, that we arc enabled to abstract any particular At« 
tribute, andvmaki^ li% itself the Subject of philosopln. 
eal Contemplation. Were it not for this, it wotdd be 
^iltcult for particular Sciences to exist ; because other- 
wise they would be as mucb blended, as the sereral At* 
tributes of sensible Substances. How, for example, 
could there be such a Science as Optics^ were weneces^ 
tated to contemplate Colour concreted with Figure, two 
A t tributes which the Eye can nerer view, but associated ? 
I mention not a multitude of other sensible qualities, 
some of which still present themselves, whenever we look 
On any coloured Body. 

Those 



I 
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ii)]Srp thu» we sea the Prdcess by which ^^' '^• 
W0 arpim at G£^N£]iAL Idbas ; for the 

Per- 



Those twx> noble Sciences, Arithmetic and Geome* 
TRY, would have no Basis to stand on^ were it not for this 
sepctrative Power, . They are both conversant about 
Quantity/ Geometry about continuous. Quantity, 
Arithmetic about DisbRETii:. Extension is essential to 
conHm^us Quantity ^ MonaAs, or Units, to Discrete^ 
By separatiBg from tbe mfinate Inditicluals, with whicll 
w^ aire suorrounded, those, infinite Accidents, by which 
tk«y aveall dhtrsifkd^ we leave notlnng but those simflc 
^nd PERFECTLY siMiLAA Units, whicb bang combined 
make Number, and are the Subject of Arithmetic* — 
Agai»^ by separating from Bod^ erery possible suborn 
<.d]bate( Accident, uid leatingit nothing but its tr^ Exm 
tmuion of Lengthy Bremkhy and Hikknessy (of which 
w«xte it to be deprived. It i^ould be Bo^ no longer) we 
avriTe at that pure and unmixed Magnitude, the coiim 
tenlplation of whose properties raak^s the Science of 
Qe^metrif. 

By the same analytical or separate Power, we inves- 
tigate Definittoks of all kinds, each oneofwhibh is a 
ikioeloped Word^ a§ ^e Mrae Word is im Att^/cfieJ Zte/S- 
Mim^ 

Toc0]i«laAb-MlK CaiiPO»i9:ioit aho Dmiiair' coir. 

SIST* 
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Ch. IV. Perceptions here mentioned are in fact 
no other. In these too we perceive 
the objects of Science ^and REAii 
Knowledge, which can by no means 
be, hut of that which is general j and de- 
finite^ and jixt(sK Here too even In-- 

dividualsj 



SISTS THE VHOLir OF SciENCE, COMPOSITION MAKING 

Affirmatiye Tbuth, and shewing us things under 
THEi it Similarities and Identities ; Division making 
Negative Truth, and presenting them to us ujndbr 
THEIR Dissimilarities and Diversities. 

And here, by the way, there* ocmirs a Question.—^ 
If all Wisdom beScieyce, and. it be the business of Sci- 
ence as Veil to compound as to separate^ may we not say 
that those Philosophers ,, took Half of Wisdom for th« - 
Wkole^ who distinguished it from Wit, as if Wisdom 
only separated^ and Wit only brought together^ — Yet 
so held the Philosopher of Mdmshury^ and the Author 
of the Essntf on the Human Understanding. 

($) The T/ery "Etyniologies of the Words EnUTHMH^ 
SciENtiA, and Understanding, inay. serve in some de-. 
gree'to shew the nature of these Faculties, as well as of 
those Beings, their true and proper Objects. HIIISTH- 
'MH<iw^«ra*> hat t*' ERA. ;&TA;;&IN t^ ,o^oji rfr «?ff*yf**rft^ 
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dividuals, however of themselves un- ^^' ^^' 
knowable, become objects of Know- 
ledge, 



i yai^ ItrtTyifAyi «ys^* rx kolOo^h i^ a.yi.tra,if\ura xacracyiuratr 
S CI EN c E ^ En 1 2THM H) has its name from bringing w* ( Eni 
:£TA2IN) to SOME Stop and Boundary ofthingff^ taking 
us away from the unbounded nature and mutability of Par'- 
Oculars ; for it is conversant about Subjects^ that are ge- 
neral, and invariable. Niceph. Blem. £pit. Logic, 
p. 21. 

This Etymology .giren by Btemmtdes^ and long be- 
fore him adopted by the Peripatetics^ came originally 
from PlatOj as may be se^n in the following account of 
it from his Cratytus. In this Dialogue Socrates^ having 
first (according to the Heraditean Philosophy, which 
Crutylus favoured) etymologized a multitude of Words , 
with a view to that Flow and unceasing Mutation^ sup* 
posed by Heraditus to run thro' all things, at length 
changes his System, and .begins to etymologize from 
another, which supposed something in nature to be per-^^ 
manent aaid^xed. On this principle he thus proceeds 
TiKOvZixsf $t)j f { avTut avOiXxQovTis iff^Zrof fji.h rwro to oyo/xoc 
T^y EniSTHMHN, us ufxftC6>iOV Ifi, 9^ fji,oiXXof totxs ff7ifji,a7viif 
n ort IXTH2IN ^(/.uv Em roTs zt^ayfiAcn r^y ^J^^X^"? yi/ori 
aviAirt^i^i^trat. Let us Consider j then (says he) spme of 
the very Words already examined; and in the first place y 
B b ' the 
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Oi. IV. ledge, as far as their nature will per- 
^^^^ mit^ For then only may anj/ Farticu-' 

lar 



the Word Science; how dispuiabk is iMs (^ to its for- 
mer Etymology) h»w much more naiuratty does it appear 
to signify^ that it Stops the Soul at things, thm thai 
it is carried about mth them. Plat. Cratyl. p. 437. 
Edit. Serr. 

The disputable Etjrmology, to Trhich he Iiere alludes, 
>v^ a strange one of his own making in the fonner part 
of the Dialogue^ adapted to the Jlowing System of Hera^ 
ditus there mentioned. According to this notion, he 
had derived EniSTHMH from trntr^xt and/^wy, as if it 
Icept along with things, by perpetually /oWoawn^ them ia 
their motions. See Plato as before, p. 412. 

' As, to Scientia, we are indebted to Scdiger for the 
following ingenious etymology.' Ratiociwatio motus 
quidam est : Scientia, quies : unde et nomen^ turn apud 
GrcBcoSj turn etiam nostrum. n«g« to Eni ISTASeAi, 
EniZTHMH. Sistitwr emm mentis agitatio, et fit species 
in ammo. Sic Latimm Scientia, ort'ylnrai iXEXlx Tor 
ONTOS. Nam Latiniy quod notnen entis simplex ab usu 
^ecerunt atque repuOiarunt^ omnibus activis pariic^ 
idem adjunxerunt. Audiensy kwtif ut. Sciensj o*x*» «'• 
Seal, in Theophr. deCausis Plaat. Lib. I. p. 17. 

4 The 
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^ar be Kiid to be known^ when bj assert- Cj"* IV- 
ing it to be! a Mast, or on Aminal, or the 
Bb2 like. 



71m JBnfbVA Ward, Umdebstakping, means not so 
properly Knowledge ^ as that F(«cx/% o/^^e Sow/, where 
Knowledge resides. Why may we not then imagine^ 
tiiat the framer$ of this Word intended to represent it as 
»Jdnd of intt BasiSy qu whic^ the fair Structure of 
ScjLences was to rest, and which' was supposeid to s%4nd 
UNDER them, as their immoveable Support. 

Whatever may be said of these Etymologies, whether 
they are true or false, they at least prove their Authors 
to have consfdered Science and UNDEttsTANDiNo, not 
2lb fleeting powers of Perception, like Sense ^ but rather 
as steady^ permanent^ and durable Comprehensions. — 
But if so, we must somewhere or other find for them 
certain steady ^ permanent^ and durable Objects ; since 
if Perception of anx rind be different from the 
THING perceived, (.whether, it percdve straight as 
crooked, or crooked as straight ; the moving as fixed, 
ot the fixed as n^oving) such perception must of ne- 
cessity BE erroneous and FALSE. The following pas- 
sage from a Greek 'Platonic (whom we shall quote again ^ 
hereafter) seems on the present occasion not without it« 
weight — E< If? yvwais dit^iQtT^oc i-^i aiMcnatSy tm »f ^ yw^ 

r« d>.iii9eTifx ruv uitrBvirZy* Tf there be A Knowledge morg 

accurate 
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Ch. IV. like, we refer it to some such compre-* 
hmsive, or gjeneral Idea. 

Now it is of these comprehensive 
and PERMANENT Ideas, the ge- 
nuine Perceptions ofpureMind, 
that Words of all Languages, however 
different, ^ are the Symbols. And 
hence it is, that as the Perceptions 
include^ so do these their Symbols ex-- 

press, 



accurate than Sensation there must he certain objects of 
I such knowledge more true ^han objects of Sense. 

The following then are Questions worth considering, 
— fVhat these Objects are ? — Where they reside ? — ^And 
how they are to h% discoyered ? — Not by experimentd 
FhUosophy it is plain ; for that meddles with d6thing,^but 
what is tangible, corporeal, and mutable — nor eren hj 
the more refined and rational speculation of Mathematics ; 
for this, at its y^ry commencement, takes such Objects 
, for granted. We caiji only add, that 2jf they reside in our 

own Minds, (and who, that has never looked there, can 
affirm Jhey do not ?) thfn will the advice of the Satirist 
be no ways improper, 

NEC T« qujssiveris extra. 

Per$. 



« 
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press^ not this or that set of Particulars ^^' ^ 
onlif^ hut all indifferently^ as they happen 
to occur. Were therefore the Inhabi- 
tants of Salisbury to be transferred to 
YorJc^ tho^ new particular objects would 
appear on every side, they would still 
no more want a new Language to ex- 
plain themselves, than they would w^ant 
new Minds to comprehend what they 
beheld. ; All indeed^ that they would 
want, would be the local proper Names; 
which Names, as we have s^id alrea- 
dy*, are hardly a part of Language, 
but must equally be learnt both by 
learned and unlearned, as often as they 
change the place of their abode. 

It is upon the same principles we ' 
may perceive the reason, why the dead 
Languages (as we call them) are now 
intelligible; and why the Language of 
modern England is able to describe ^ 
B b 3 antieht 



* Sup. p. 345, 34a. 
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Ch. IV. smtient Rome; and tha.t of aadiesnt Umne 
, to describe modem EnglaimPh But of 
these matters we kave spoken befere. 

§ 2. AiTD noTf having viewed ifec 
Process, by which we acquire general 
Ideas, let us begin anew from other 
Principles, and try to discover (if we 
can prove so fortunate) wher^e it is that 
these Ideas originally tome. If we can 
succeed here, we may disceim perhaps, 
what kind of Beings th^ ^re, for tiaiis at 
pr^ent appears somewhat obscoFe. 

Let 



r*) As far as Human Nature^ arid the primary Genera 
botb of Subdanoe 'and jitooident lai e the ^ame la «tl places, 
and hare been so thro' all ages ; to iar idl Ztitnguagei 
share one common ^Identity. As far as peculiar 
tpedes of Substance occur in different regions ; and 
much more, as far as thepoBtttoe itsHtutions of reUgipuB 
md-CKoii Poiities are every uShen dij^evlt ; so far «adi 
Language has its peculiar Bitsrsitt. To the Qanses of 
. Diversity here mentioned, may be added the distinguish^ 
ing Character and Greniuf of every 'Nationy i:oncerniJij; 
which we shall speak hereafter. 
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Let us suppose any man to look for Ch. iv. 
the first time upon some Work of Art, ""^^^^^ 
as for ea^mple upon a Clock; and 
having sufi^ciently viewed it, at length 
to depart. Would he not retain, when 
absent, an Idea of what he had seen ? — 
And what is it, to retain such Idea?-^ 
It is to hate a Form ijf ternal corres^ 
pendent to the external; only with 
this difference, that the Internal Form is 
devoid of the Matter; the External is 
united mth it^ being seen in the metal, 
the wood, and the like. 

Now if we suppose this Spectator to 
view manjf such Machines, and not sim- 
ply to view, but to consider every part 
of them, so as to comprehend how these ' 
parts all operate to one End, he might 
be then* said to possess a kind of in- 
telligible Form, by which he would 
not only understand, and know the 
Clocks, which he had seen already^ but 
ev^ry Work also of like* Sort, which he' 
might see ^erea/jfer.-»— Should it be 
B b 4 asked. 
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Ch.lV. asked, " which of these Forms is prior^ 
" the External and Sensible, or the In^ 
^ ternal and Intelligible ;'' the Answer 
is obvious, that the prior is the Sensible. 

Thus then we see, there are in- 
^ telligible forms, which. to the 
Sensible are subsequent. 

But farther still — -If these Machines 
be allowed the Work not of Chance, but 
of an Artist, they must be the Work of 
one, who knew what he was about. And 
what is it, to work, and know what one is 
about?'— It is to have an Idea of whaf 
one is doing; to possess a Form inter* 
NAi^, corresponding to fAe external, 
to which external it serves for cm Exem- 
plar or Archetype. 

, Herji then we have an intelligi- 
BLE Form, which is prior to the 
sensible Form; which, being truly 
prior as well in dignity as in time, can no 

' more 
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more hecofne subsequent j than Cause can ^^- 
to Effect. 

Thus then, with respect to Works 
of Art, we may perceive, if we attend, 
A TRIPLE Order of Forms ; one Or- 
der, intelligible and previous to these 
Works ; a second Order, sensible and con- 
comitant ; and a third again, intelligible 
and subsequent. After the first of these 
Orders the Maker may be said to work; 
thro' the second, the Works themselves 
CMst, and are What they are; and in the 
third they become recognized, as mere 
Objects of Contemplation. To make 
these Forms by different Names more 
easy to be understood; the Jirst may be 
called THE Maker's Form; the se-^ 
cond^ that of the Subject; and the 
thirds that of the Contemplator* 

Let us pass from hence to Works of 
Nature. Let us imagine ourselves 
viewing some diversified Prospect ; " a 
•* Plain, for example^ spacious and fer- 

•*tile; 
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Ch. IV. '« tile ; A river winding thro' it ; by the 
^^ banks of that«ver, men walkings and 
" cattle grazing ; the view terminated 
*< with distant hills, soine craggj, and 
" some covered with wood/' Here it 
is plain we have plenty of Fobm s ha* 
TURAL. And could any one quit m 
fair a Sight, and retain no traces of 
what he had beheld ? — And what is it, 
to retain traces of what one Hm beheld 9 
— It is to have certain Poems inter* 
iTAL correspondent to the £XT£jtkAX, 
and resembling them in every thiogi^ 
except the being merged in Matter. And 
thus, thro^ the same retentive and coU 
lective Powere, the Mind becomes 
fraught with Forms natural^ as before 
with Forms ar/j/fcia/.— Should it be 
^sked, " which of these naiural Forms 
X *' are prior^ the External ones viewed hy 
" the SenseSy or the Internal existing in 
^* the Mindf the Answer is obvious^ 
that the prior are the Bxtern&L 

Thus 



\ 
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Thtjs therefOTC in NAruaE, as well Ch.iv* 

as ill A&T, TH^&E AE£ INTELLIGI^ 
BX^B jFoRMS^ which TO Tfi£ SENSIBLE 

ABJB ^UB^EQUEJTT. Hence then we 
see the stieaning of that noted School 
Axiom, Nil est in Intellectu qwd 
non priuS' fuit m Sensu ; an Axiom, 
Avhich ime must own to be so far allow- 
able, as it respects the Ideas of a mere 
Contemphtor. 

But to proceed somewhat farther- 
Are natural ^ Productions made by 
Chance, or by Design ? — Let us ad- 
irnt by Dedgtu, tiot to lengthen our in- 
quiry. They are certainly* more< ex- 
quisite than any Works of Art, and 
yet lJie»e we cannot bring ourselves" to 
suppose made by Chance.-^Admit it^ 
a3^ what follows?-— W^ must of necessi-^ 
ty admit a Mind also^ because Design 
implies Mind, wherever it is to be found. 
Allowing tbereffore this, what do we 

mean 
' ' ^ ^ ■ ■ — ■ ' — > ' ' ■ ' ^ — .^ — — ■ 

* Arist, de Part, Animal, L. I. c, 1. 
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Ch. IV. mean by the Term, Mind ? — ^We mean 
somethings which^ when it acts^ knows 
what it is going to do ; something stored 
with Ideas of its intended Works^ agreea^ 
bly to which Ideas those Works are for 
shioned. 

That such Exemplars, Patterns, 
Forms, Ideas, (call them as you 
please) mw^t of necessity be, requires no 
proving, but follows, of course, if we 
admit the Cause of Nature to be a 
Mind, as above mentioned. For take 
away these, and what a Mind do we 
leave without tkem? Chance surely 
is as knowing, as Mind without 
Idea^; or rather Mind .Without 
Ideas is^.no less blind than Chance. 

The Nature of these Ideas is not 
difficult to explain, if we once conie to 
allow a possibility of their Existence, 
That they are exquisitely beautiful^ va- 
rious^ and orderly^ is evident from the 
exquisite Beauty, Variety, and Order, 

seen 
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seen in natural Substances, which are Ch. iv, 
but their Copies or Pictures. That they V^^'^*^ 
are mental is plain, as they are of the Es-^ , 
sencc of Mind, and consequently no 
Objects to any of the Senses^ nor there- 
fore circumscribed either by Time or 
Tlace. 

Here then, on this System, tve have 
plenty of Forms intelligible, 

WHICH ARE TRULY PREVIOUS TO ALL 

Forms sensible. Here too we see 
that Nature is hot defective in her 
TRIPLE Order, having, (like Art) her 

!F0RMS if^REVIOUS, HER CoNCOMI- ' 

TANT, and HER Subsequent(0. 

. That 



(<) Simfdkiusy in his commentary upon the Predica- 
ments, calls thejlrsi Order of these intelligible Forms, 
r» tfffi TTts /xi6i|f«f, those previous to Participation^ and 
at other times, ^ i^ifi^iAsm notforyis, the transcendent Uni^ 
versality ov Sameness; the second Order he calls rxh 
fAsBi^tty those which exist in Participation^ that is, those 
merged in Matter ; and at other times, he calls them 
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Ch. IV. That, the previous may be josrfZy so 
called is plain, because they are tssem^ 



i MroLrtrotyyAtn Ko/wTuf, the mbordifiate Umversalify or 
Sameness ; lastly, of the third Order he sjiys, that they 
have no independent existence of their own, but thdi — 
^lAtTs d^iXovres dvrai Iv rizTs iiAiri^»ts hntetis, xaB* setvrJ^ 
vtrtrnaatiMi, we ourselves abstracting them in our own Ina- 
ginationsy fuive given them by such abstraction an existence 
ms of themsehes. Simp, in Praedic. p. 17. In anofhei 
place he says,* in a language somewhat n^sterkiuf, 
jetstill conformable to the same doctrine~>M»«oTt^y r^ir- 
lot Xmrliot TO Komv, ro /xw li^vi^ijUfov rut jtad' txac^x, ty aiTio» 
r?f Iv dvroTs xotwrvirof, xara rif f^laf iotvrZ ^o-/>, wavi^K^ 

To Konlvj TO dvo Mivn dtrU rok d*a^o^9it ttitan Ivhi^tfAwnt^ 9^ 
Iwnfd^ypii aortSi — rfhw J«, to »» raus ^^rigms hotumts r| 
afact§i(Ttus v^/<rTa/x£w», v(Trt^tvts ov — Perhaps therefore zoe 
must admit a triple Order of what is Uniyersal 
AND The Same j that of the first Order y transcendent and 
superior to Particular's^ which thro* its uniform nature is 
the cause of that Sam^tess existing in them^ as thro^ its 
multiform pre'-eonctption it is4he cause of their Bio^rsit^ 
^hat of the j^cond Order ^ ZDhai is infused from thefrd 
universal Cause into the various Species of Beings, and 
which has its existence in those several Species — that of the 
third Order, what stibsists by abstraction in our own Un* 
derstandmgs, being of subsequent origin to the other two. 
Ibid. p. 21. 

To 
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fzalhfpriortosiWthitig&ehe. The whole Ch. iv. 
VISIBLE WoEiD exhibits nothing 

more 



Tq Simplkim we shall add t)ie two following Quota* 
tionfl from Ammordus and Nicephorus BlemmideSy which . 
we haye ventured to transcribe, without regard to their 
uncommon length, bs they so fully establish the Doc- 
trine here advanced, and the works of these authors are 
not tasy to be procared. 

4^^ ctvr» TO txlvVoffMt r^ ^/ffta/^. H Tb/W a^ctyU % U rS 
IfaxrvyJof kiyttatt XITO THN nOAAHN tlvotr i ll U rtns Kiiifiotf, 
IN TOIX nOAAOl2' i5 5f cv r»? Ji«to/^ t5 avofAOt^afjihti, EHl 
TOlt nOAAOIZ, 3^ if i^nriJ^. TSro 5y imiiaBu Kj \mt !«» 
^iM^y j^ fi>5ir • y»f Ai»/tA<«f yof, «r«*rt> «7ayT«, »%»# tJaf * §«»»«? 
ra 'BT«»T«» zsx^Ob^tlyyMrA* olov, «TO/a;> avB^uwCVj s^u to «TJo^ 
«r«^' satvrZ tS AvQ^tairs, Cf oj o a^^uv, isaifras zjoiu» 'E< ol 
Tij hrotU Xiyw*, wj «x i/0"< tja^i to? A»j/x/tffy« Ta £/5»), dxahu 
raZraty Tfs o A^i/Aie^yo; ^i}/x/iff^ir, ^ li^wj Ta vtt* avrS ^viiAt- 

TU y«|p, /xiXXw* «5rf/i|o-«<> t»^ ayyoex e /xtXAt/ womy; « y«f, «f 11 
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Cb. IV. more, than so many passing Pictures of 
these immutable Archetypes. Nay thro' 

these 



fva-iSy aXoyy ^vfifAti «ro«r (o9tv i^ ^oiii ^ (pvo'ts^ «x Ipt^eijUiffit 
yvu^txojs ru y/yvof^lw) 'E< 5« ri x«d* «|/» XoyiKvit fuoisT, ii^etsH 
tsocvrus TO yiyyofji^tov vis" othtH, '£< ro/yvv /aii %e<foy, ^ xara 
afQ^oJVov, 0eof 7ro/i<, oT^e ro vv* avrS y/yyo/AEvoy* li ^l oT^ey • 
cro/?/^ atvroQi ^^Xov, ^f es-f* iy rw AD/»ici^y«il r« e4^i». ''Efc 2i to 
tJdos h T« Arifxttt^yu, us o sy Tw ^atitlvXtv rviros* j^ Xiygrat rat* 
T6 iT^of nPO THN nOAAhN, 1^ x<y^*roy T?f uA»7f . 'Er* 5^ rt 
tT^of r» dvO^amH ^ h roTs kaB* cxafoy atB^wifots, iff ra h Tftis 
i&i^ois l)t\vifuyMra' Kf Xlysrat rx rotoivrac £N TOIS IIOA- 
AOI£ iif»i, iy oix^V^* '^^^ vXfif, &soia'»(jA¥Oi $e rus Kar» 
(i,i^os avO^dtiFSSy on wayref to at/To «TJof t5 atB^vw 'X^^*^ 
(Jjs Ivl r5 vVcfoy cXdoyros, 9^ ^tota-afMift! ra xh^ia) 0Lnyi.»^a(i^Bec 
«WT0 «y. tiJ, h»yota' j^ Xiytrxt t5to EllI TGIS nOAAOIS, Syovy 
jkiffr<» T£t t7oAX«, 9^ vrcfoyfyEf. Intelligatur annuiusj qui alu 
agusy tUpole AcfulliSy maginem insculptam habeat : muU<t 
insuper cera sinty et ah annulo imprimantur : veniat de- 
inde qidspiam, videatque ceras omnes unius annuli impress 
sione formatasy annulique impressionem in mente contineat : 
sigillum ammlo insculptum^ ante mult a dicetur : in ce* 
rulis impressum^ in multis ; quod vero in illius, qui iUo 
venerat inteltigenttA remanserit^ post multa, et posie* 

rius 
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these it attains even a Semblance of Ch.iv, 

Immortality, ^ 



rius genitum di$etur. Idem in generibus et formis Intel- 
JLigendum censeo; etenim ilie optimus procreator mundi 
DeuSf omnium rerum formas, atque exempla habet apud 
se : ut St hominem efficere velitf in' hominis formam, quam 
habetf tniueatur^ et ad illvas exemplum coeterot facidf 
omnei. At si quia restiterity dicatque rerum formal apud 
Creatarem non esse: quosso ut diligenter attendat : Opt" 
fexy qwB fadt^ vel cognoscity vel ignorat : sed is, qui 
nesciety nunquam quicquam faciei : quia enim id facere 
aggredituTj quod facere ignorat ? Neque enim facultate 
quddam rationis experte aliquid agety prout agit natura 
(ex quo conficitur, ut natura etiam agat, etsi quosfaciat 
nan advertat:) Si vero ratione quadam aliquid facit^ 
quodcunque ab eo factum est omnino cognovit. Si igitur 
Deus non pejore ratione^ quam homo, facit quid, qwt 
fecit cognovit : si cognovit ques fecit y in ipso rerum for^ 
mas esse perspicuum est, Formas autem in opifice sunt 
perinde ac in annulo sigiUum^ hoecque forma ante multa, 
et avulsa a matsrid dicHur, Atqui hominis species in 
unoquoque komine esty quemadmodum etiam sigilla in 
ceris ; et in 4«0ltis, nee avulsa a materid dicitur. At 
cum singulos homines animo conspicimuSy et eandem in 
unoquoque formam atque iffigiem videmuSy ilia effigies in 
mente nostrd insidens post mult a, et posterius genita ^ 
dicetur : veluti in iUo quoque dicebamuSf qui muUa sigilla 
III cerd uno et eodem annulo impressa conspexerat, /4mmon, 
in Pojrphyr. Introduct. p. 29. b. 

Cc 
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Ch. IV. Immortality, and continuea throughout 

ages 



Aiycilat it r» yltn 9^ ra, uh TWO THN nOAAHN, ^N 
TOI£ nOAAOIS, Eni T0I£ nOAAOIS* oiot Iv^mIoBu rr 
a^gmyt^^tof, fp^oy 9^ sjSxnrttjjM to rvj^w, l| I iai^» <!r»XX» 
fbf raA«Cf rw tS |j(W«yMtT^, lUi/ ^1^ vtr' %^tf atymysru; rmvr^ 

fitar^, 1^ r^l toxd^» «roXX^ rj/ Xoy*> etvvft^^i&act us Iv, Ix^'^" 
tSto x«r^ 9/ayoi«y. To fAv in &^f»yir^^tof rvirufAa Xsyirai 
nPO THN nOAA^N- TO 5* If TO?* jcyi^iois, EN TpI2 nOA- 
AOI2* ro^ ^£ e$ avruv K»raXri^9iv, 9^ x^r^^ ^idUoioiy ayXvs 
uvreih £ni TOX£ TIOAAOIiS. ^'Ovrwi w i^ r» yiyi* 3^ r« 
«% nPO THN nOAAON (Ut tlatv h tu Avtfikfe^f^ naret f^s 
>»onjT<xM Xryns' h tS- ds«l ya^ 01 wtofmot heym rm orrwv 
maittK v^ovftpixekd-f , x^^' ^f Aoytff vift^^^i^ fot, %9^ '&m9» 
iCf tr^oii^tfn ty ii^at^yttytf i9^?*i?xiy«< l^i Xiymlxi t« V**** *$ '^ 
ti^n tS Ton n6AA©lS, JioT/ U rots xar» /ixsf®- av^^uvots' 
to t« dlvd^fi^<jr($ eTdw Is*', Kf rtHS xatrai (am^^ 7wots to tS TirW 
flJ^* Ik olvQ^anrots it, j^ iinntSf >y rots ciKkois l^afots to yeV^ 
hj^to%iVett rw9 ro/^rtfy ii^2y, bVff Iri to ^a;oy' %aiv rots (mo/; 
j^5 1^ rtiis ^^•(phrots to xdiOo^^ixwrt^ ^ly^, to cii^^rtMiit 
j|fT»^f r«i* 9if99tyfinrm Si 19 r«y fVTwy^ StMffTrjN to fy>W 
' ' ' . W 



J 
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ages to be d!>£Gir][(iiA&ttoi7iB) amid eh.iv. 

C c a . thosft 



ah-A; /K^ EN TOIX HOAAOIS ^I^xk r^ i^% )g rtt 71^1}. Kis^ 

dvO^uiforfirat, Ik, 5f ru¥ Kxr» (m^^ i97PU9 acvrif tw» tmromirXf 1^ 
HTw rot Kado\tf eifB^anrov, )^ rov xaOoXv Tmrov liftvofn^ats* 3^ ro tiat' 
0oAtf ^it/ov tx ra)v xmQnuLT» rf Xiy^ fftff»y»yvr ^ ro MxOo^v oh^* 
0«r/xoy, 1^ TO xdc^d lfi>|/v;^v, j^ ro x«9oXif d'oyMF, 9^ riv noBoXt" 
x(jr«rt}y ^0'/«y l{ a^'^yra/v o^XXoy/o-A/xsv^, o reiSttt; ey r^ 
Ij»i;r5 S'iay<>/|^ r« yifvi ty rei t^ri avkus MT^o'tf ETlf. TO 1 2 
ItOAAOIS, rariri, i*irei rot woXXa »^ W^ftiyivus, Genera verb 
et Species dicuniur esse ante multa, in mul^is, post 
MULT A. Ut puta^ intelligatur sigillum^ qnamlibet Jigurajn 
hahens, ex quo mtdtce cerce ejusdem Jigara sint partkipes^ 
et in medium aliquis has prof er at y nequaquam praeviso sigU- 
loJ Cum auiem vidisset eas ceras in quibusjigura expri* 
mihtrt et animadvertisset omnes eandem^g^ram participarCf 
et qua vtdehantur multce, ratione in unum coegissety hoc in 
mente teneat. Nempe sigillum dicitur esse species ante 
MULTA ; ilia vero in cerisy in multis ; qua vero ab iis de- 
sumitury et in matte immaferialiter svibsistity post multa« 
Sic igitur et Genera et Species ante multa in Creatore 
smif secundum rtttiones tficientps. In Deo enimrerunt 

.efe<trke$ 
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Cb. IV. those infinite particular changes, that 
befal it every moment^*). 

May 



effectrices rationes una et simpliciter pra-exisiunt ; secun- 
,dum qua$ rationes iUe mpra^vbstantiaUs omnes res et 
pradestiMPoit et produxii. Existere autem dkuntur Ge^ 
nera et Species in multis, quoniam in singulis hominibns 
hominis SpecieSy et in singulis equis equi Species est. In ho- 
minibus (tque ac in equis et aliis animalibus Genus invenitur 
* harum specierum^ quod est animal. In animalibus etiam 
y,na cam Zoophytis magis universale Genus , hempe sen^ti- 
f;um exquiritur. Additis vero plahtiSy specfatur Genus ani- 
ffiatum. Si terb ma cum^ anmatis quisqnam velit perscru- 
tari etiam inanimataf totum Corpus perspiciet. Cum autem 
e^tia incorporea conjuncta faerint iis modo traqtatis^ appa- 
rebit primum ^t generalissimum Genus, Atque ita quidem 
In multis subsisiunt Genera et Species* Comprehendens 
vero quisquam ex singulis hominibus naturam ipsam hu^ 
7nanamy et ex singulis equis ipsam equinam, atque ita uni- 
versalem hominem et universalem equum consideransy ei 
universale animal ex singulis ratione colligenSy et^ universale 
sensitivumy et universale animatvm, et universale corpus, et 
maxim^ universale ens ex omnibus colligensy hicy inquaniy in 
sud mente Genera et Species immaterialiter constituit 
Em TOlis nOAAOIS, hoc est, PQST MULTA5 et posterius 
genita, Niceph. Blem. Log. Epit p. 62. Vid. etiam 
Alcin. in Platonic* Philosoph. Introduc. C. IX, X. 

<*) The following elegant lines of Virgil are worth 
attending tOy tho' 4ppU^ ^ 1^0 higher a subject than 
Bees, 

JErgo 
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May we be allowed then to credit Ch. IV. 
those speculative Men, who tell us, " it 



Cc3 



cc 



1$ 



Ergo ipsas quamvis angusii terminus avi 
ExcipuU ; (neque enim plus septima dudtur (stas) 
At Genus immortale manet G. IV. 

The same ImmortdUyy that is, the Immortality of the 
Kindy may be seen in all perishable substances, whether 
animal or inanimate ; for tho' individuals perish, the 
severtd Kinds still remtiin. And l^ence, if we take Tims^ 
as denoting the system of things temporary, we may col* 
lect the meaning ot that passage in the Tinutus, where 

the philosopher describe Time to be -(Jnrr^ aio/v^ 

h Ui xar a^t9(Mv liaav atdnw huotx. uStemitotis in uno 
permanentis Imaginem quondam, certis numerorum artku* 
lis progredientem. Plat. V. III. p. S7. Edit. Serran. 

We have subjoined the following extract from Boe- 
ihiusy to serve as a commentary on this description of 
TiiHE. — i^TEBNiTAs igitur est, interminabilis vitce tota 
simul et perfect a possessio.' Quod ex cMatione temporO' 
Hum clarius liquet. Nam quiiquid vivit in tempore, id 
prctsens a prasteritis infutura procedit : nikilque est m tem» 
pore ita constitutum^, quod totiim vitce suce spatiwn pariter 
possit amplecti ; sed crastinuin quidem nondum apprehendity 
hestemum vero jam perdidit. In hodieima qitoque vita non 
Mmplius vivitisy quam in illo mobili transitorioque momento. 

Q,Hod 



« 
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<* aivc Fqhm;^ <Aa( THE D«iTY viezsi$^i 
<< Ottce, without looking abroad, all pos- 
" sible productions both present, past, and 
^future — that this great and stupendous 
View i^ hut u View of himnlf, where all 
' things li^ inveloped in their Principles 
• and Exemplars, as being essential to the , 



Qu9i igUur Tem^fom patitur coniitumffn, lictt iiM^ sicvC 
<k mmAo omsvit Avtstoteloi, n^o cctpmt un/^^m Uie^ nee 
4c4inat^ ti^aquf ^mm own femjmif mfinitM^ <ciNfai^«r> nm* 
dum iamfi» *ak ^ ^ atermm ftaejure eraU^twr^ Non 

otque compieciiiur, 9cd ftUwra wmdum trmuaetajam lum 
hab^. Quod igitur iMterminahilU vita pknitwiitiem itftam 
pariier comprekcudii, acpossidet, cui nequefuturi quidquam 
absity nee prcettriiijkxeriii, id jbt%risvm easejvpeperkike'^ 
tw : idque neceuc est^ et sui compos preesens siU sempef 
Ofiskterex et U^ii^em tnobilis ttmporis kubere pnesenkm* 
Unde quidfm non reet^f qui cum audit^nt visum, Flatoni, 
mundma kimc nee kabtdsse inifiumf nee kabiturum esse de-^ 
feetum, hoc modo conditori condi^um muBdumJieri co^etter 
Hum putant.- Aliud e^ eium.^EtL interminabii^em duci 
7tTAM, (quod Mundo Piato tribuit) aliud intehmikabi* 

l-IS VlT^ TOTAM FARITE& COMPLBXAM E88JS PRiBSENTIAM, 

quod Divinte MsM^is proprium esse manifestum est. Neqve 

erim 
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*^ fulness of his univerui Intelkctiimr'^^^' 
-^If so, it will be proper that we invert 
the Axiom before mentioned. We 

must now say NU est in Sensu, 

quod non prius fuit i« InteIiLECTU. 
For tho' the contrary may be true with 
respect to Knowledge merely human^ 
yet never can it be true with respect to 
C c 4 * Know- 



^Him Dews cwditis rebus antiquior videri debet temporis 
qitantitatCy sed simplicis pptius proprietate natures. Hung 

■EjnV. riTJE IMMOBILIS PRJESENTARIUM STATUM, INFINI- 
TES ILLE TEMPORALIUM RERUM MbTUS IMITATUR ; Ctim- 

qne eum effingere^ atque tequare non possit^ ex immotfilitate 
deficit in motum ; ex simplidtate prasentice decretcit in in* 
finitam futuri ac prateriti quantitatem; et, cum totampa'^ 
liter vitcB sua plenitudinem nequeat possidere^ hoc ipso, quod 
cMqua modo nunq^am esse desinit^ Ulud^ piod implere atque 
€xprimere non potest^ aliquatenus videtur amukri, (dUgans 
^ ad quQl^cunque proesentiam hujus exigui volucrisque 
inomenti: qucsy quoni^m manentis ilwus prjesentijc 
4)VANi>AM 6i;8TAX IMAGIMEM, quibuscumquc cmiigerity id 
j^rwstaty nt yssb videantur. Qui'^^iani vera mmere non 
peiuit^ if^nitum Temporis iter arripuit ; eoque modo ^a« 
turn est I ui CONTINUARET vjTAM EUNDO, cujus ficnitudi^ 
Ttem complecti non vduit permanenoo. Itaque^ &G. D« 
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Ch. IV. Knowledge universally, unless we give 
Precedence to Atoms and lifeless 
Body, making Mind, among other 
things^ to be struck out by a lucky Con-- 
course* 

§ 3. It is far from the design of this 
Treatise, to insinuate that Atheism is 
the Hypothesis of our latter Metaphy- 
sicians. But yet it is somewhat re- 
markable, in their several Systems, 
how readily they admit of the above 
Precedence. 

For mark the Order of things, ac- 
cording to their account of them.-^ 
* First comes that huge Body the sensi- 
ble World. Then this and its Attributes 
beget sensible Ideas. Then out of sen- 
sible Ideas, by a kind of lopping and 
pruning, are made Ideas intelligible^ 
whether specific or general. Thus should . 
they admit that IMind was coeval 
with JBoDY, vet till Body gave it Ideasy 

. . and 
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ttnd awakened its dormant Powers, it Ch. iv. 
could at best have bden nothing more, 
thian a slort of dead Capacity ; for in- 
nate, ideas it could rwt possibly have 
any. 

At another time we hear of Bodies 
so exceedingly fine^ that their very Ei:i- 
Kty makes them susceptible of sensation 
and knowledge; as if they shrunk into' 
Intellect by their exquisite subtlety, 
which rendered them too delicate to 
be Bodies any longer. It is to this no- 
tion we owe many curious inventions, 
such as subtle Mther^ animal Spirits^ 
nervous Ducts, Vibrations^ and the like ; 
Tenns, which modern Philosophy, 
upon parting with occult Qualities has 
found expedient to provide itself, to 
supply their place. 

But the intellectual Scheme, which 
never forgets Deity, postpones every , . 
thipg corporeal to the primary mental 

Cause 
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^IV; Cawe. It k here it lookt for the pn^ 
ixf intelligible Ideas, even of thoie, 
which exist in bumem Capacities*. For 
tho' Hnsihle Objects may be thedes^ 
tined medium, fo awaken the dormant 
Energies of Man's Understanding, yet 
are those Energies themselves no more 
contained in Seme^ than the Exploaion 
of a Cannon, in the Spark which gave 
it fire O. 

In 

^'^ The followiBg Note is taken from a Mannsciript 
.CQ«li9?»t»r7 of t]|« P/iKlofMe (Mympiodor^y (q«IPle4 Iw- 
forei p. 371.) upon the Phxiq of Plqto ; which, tho' per- 
haps some may object to from inclining to the Doctrine 
of Platonic Remimscencc^ yet it certainly gives a better 
ai^Qoimt |i0W hv the Se9$^s lUfsiat in the f^oqniM^ofi of 
Sderwcy tbjin we can find giv^n by Tulgar Phil^ophers. 

OvSsVoTf y»^ ri ^e/^w j^ ^ivrs^oc ai^yxi % itrtau hat rSf 
TL^itrlivMi' h ^i hT i^ rxTs lyxvK>^i<usiivfi^qe<Tt m9%ff9M, a^ ^« 

r« r«i;i» xotOoAci — idatT^ r(kv%9 Jl ^» i «*o/«v «/f *»t«i j^ to i» Ti- 
^a(/a», oT< 5r o>]/eci;f j^ «icorr to Ttif ^iXocoftat lifo(ia'»iAt9a 7«I®'| 
^ior< Ik Tft;y ^lo-dDrtfviif awfAimo'tt d^iiai(u9x,' Those thingSy 
whkh ope inferior and secmiary^ art by no means the 
2 principles 
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In short a;*!, Mxn»», that »re, are Cii.iv. 
StJui^AR ftijd CoNGSNiAi;; and sq '^''"'^^ 

tQO 



Principles or Causes of the more exceUent ^ and though we 
m^^ U^ i?o0m^ i»i^f^£MiD^ md 0m ^%jx^ io kc^ 
H Principle qf Science, vjet musty hm^er^ Q^^a frm^ 
ciple^ not m if ^ wqs the effioier^ Cm^ey 5w^ (^ it rmsei 
our Soul. tQ thfi Rtaollectoik qfgenaral Ideas^^AocoriKngio^ 
'the same watf of thinking is it said in the Tin^fi^Sy that 
through theSighi and Hearing zee acquire to omselves 
Philosophy y pecam^ '^e passfrotH ObjeSls of Sense 4a &»• 
MiNi^CENCE or Recoli^ection. 

Apd in another pas^^e he observes — *£«s<^ yif tfa^" 

>^ rirns isifoWAAfiT<»i. Forinas much e^s the Sox^hy by con^ 
taining the Principles of all beings^ is a sort ^ ombtiforii 
Representation <?r E]^empi*A» ; 'i^hen it is roused by 
objects of Sense, it recollects those Principles^ which it. 
contains wiihiny and brings them forth. 

Georgius Gemistusy otherwise caWed Pkthoy writes 
upon the same subject in the following manner. Tif ^w 

E» layTJf tfT^iiff ri h roTs eli<rMoTs iX*^(n. Ti 5v Tf Xf «rff w rSro . 
W» If ivTorf, OvY uv it.'nla^ie aKKo^t h 3^rh f| wvT^y Jjayofur. 
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Ch. IV. too are their IdeaSy or intelligible Forms^ 
Were it otherwise, there could be no 
intei'course between Man and Man, or 

(what 



rots ya^ -^tv^tts rSf ^o^Sv «;^i fxvi ovraft oXX' ovrojf fAiv, eiWuf 
91 jtar* aXXft/v Itfat aviAiatis rivoir, « xara to ©^flo» yiwfjJvas. 
Aunn^at JJ a(f sri^ots rtvls pvvtus moKkZ tri x^lrlows rt i^ 
riXtarrif «^ ai^xttv riji ^^«xrf to reXiojrs^of tSto ruv h rois ata- 
(hroTs Xoy*/v. Those who suppose Ideal Forms, say that 
the Souly xuhen she assumiSf for the purposes of Science^ 
those proportions, which exist in sensible objects, possesses 
them with a superior accuracy and perfection^ than that to 
which they attain in those smsibte objects. Now this superior 
Perfection or Accuracy the soul cannot have from sensible 
objects f as it is in fact not in them ; nor yet can she conceive 
it herself as from herself without its having existence any 
where else. For the Soul is not formed so as to conceive that, 
which has existence no whercy since even such opinions^ as 
are false, are all of them compositions, irregularly formed^ 
not of mere Non^Beings, but of various real Beings j one' 
with another. It remains therefore that this Perfectiony 
which is superior to the Proportions existing in sensible 06- 
jects^ musP descend to the Soul from some other Nature, 

WHICH IS BY MANY DEGREES MORE El^CELLEICT AND PER^ 

fect. Plcth. de Aristotel, et Platonic. Philosoph. Diff. 
£dit. ^<iTis 1541. 

The rOAOi or Proportions, of which Gemstius 

here 
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(whatip more important) between Man Ch.iv. 
and God. wnr^ 

For 



)iere speaks, mean not only those relative Proportions 
of Equality and Inequditi/y which exist in Quantity, 
(such as double, sesquialter, &c.) but in a larger sense, 
they may be extended to mathematical Linesy Angles^ 
Figures^ &c. of all which Aoyo/ or Proportions^ tho' W9 
possess in the Mind th^ m6st clear and precise Ideas, 
yet it may be justly que3tioned, whether any one of 
them ever existed in the sensible world. 

To these two authors we may add BoetMuSy who, 
after having enumerated many acts of the Mind or In- 
fTELLCCT, wholly distinot from Sensation^ and indepen« 
^ent of it, at length concludes, 

Hctc est effickns magis^ . 
Long^ caussa potefitior^ 
Quam qucB materioe modo 
impressas patitur notas. 
' ' Prcecedit tamen f^citans^ 

Jc vires animi movensy 
Vivo in corpore passio* 
♦ C%im vel lux oculos ferity 

Vel vox auribus instrepif ; 
Turn MENTIS VIGOR excitus^ 

QUAS INTUS SPECIES TENET, 

Ad motus simileis vocanSy 
Notts appUc^t esteris, 

iNTROItSUMQUE RECONDITIS 

FoRMis miscet imagines. * 

De Consolat Philoso|)h« L, T« 
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cb.rv. For what » CdJiversati<wi between 
''-^^'^^ Man and Man ? — It is a muttial iftter- 
course of Speaking and Hearing. — ^To 
the Speaker, it is to teach; to the Hear- 
er^ it is ti> kAirn.^^To the Speaker, it is 
t6 descend from Ideas to Wordi ; lo the 
Hearer, it is to aacend from Words to 
7rf€d5.— If thft Hearer, ift this asceiit, 
can arrive at no Ideas, then is he said 
not to understand ; if he Ascend to Ideas 
dissimilar and heterogeneous, then is 
he said to misunderstand.— Vfha,t then is 
requisite, that he may he said to un- 
derstand ?— That he should ascend to 
certain Ideas, treasured up within hifn- 
selfy correspondent and similar to those 
within the Speaker. The same raay be 
said of £l Writer B.i\d a Header; as when 
any one reads to-day or to-morrow, or 
here or in Jial^^ what Euclid wrote in 
' . Greece two thousand years ago. 

Now is it not marvellous, tlierc should 
be 50 ea^act an Identity of owt Ideas^ if 
they were only generated fronx sensible 

Object»^ 
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Objects^ infinite ia number, ever chaiig- ^^* 
ing^ distant in Time^ distant in Place, 
and no one Particular the same with 
aoy other? 

Again-, do we aiiow it possible fot 
God to signify bis will to Men; or for 
Mem to signify their zmntt to God ?«-" 
Jn both these cases there must be aft 
Identity vf JdeASf or else nothing is done 
either one way or the other^ Whence 
then do these couMoi^ Identic Ideas 
(cbme ?.^Those of ilf m, it seems,^ come 
sdi from Sematim* And whence come 
Qod's Idea$ f-^Not surely from Sensatidn 
too J for this we can hardly venture to 
^ifirm, without giving to Body that no-" 
table Precedence of being prior to the In^ 
r*ellection of even God himself — Let them 
then be original; let them be connate^ 
and essential to the divine Mind. — If 
this be trae^ is it not a fortunate Event, 
that Ideas of corporeal rise^ and others 
fif mentaly (things delved from §ilyects 

SQ 
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^IZ^' ^ totallff distinct) should so happily co^ 
incidein the same wonderful Identity ? 

Had we not better reason thus upon 
so abstruse a Subject? — Either all 
MiKDs have their Idea& derived; or 
all have them original; or some have 
them original^ and some derived. If all 
Minds have them derived, they must 
be derived from something, which is 
itself not Mind, atid thus we fall insen- 
sibly into a kind of Atheism. If all 
have them original, theh are all Mind» 
divine, an Hypothesis by far more 
plausible than the former. But if this 
be not ^admitted, then must one Mind 
(at least) have original Ideas, and the 
rest have them derived. Now suppo- 
sing this last, whence are those Minds,' 
whose Ideas are derived, most likely ta 
derive them? — From Mind, or from 
Boi?Y?— From Mind, a thing Aomo- 
gen^ous ; or from Body.^ a thing hetero- 
geneoiM? From Mind., «uch as (from 
the Hypothesis) has original Ideas ; or 

. from 
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from Body, which we cannot discover Ch. rv\ 
to have any Ideas at all ? W — An Exa- 
mination of this kind, pursued with 
accuracy and, temper, is the most pro- 
bable method of solving these doubts* 
It is thus we shall be enabled With 
more assurance to decide, whether we 
are to admit the Doctrine of the Bpu 
curean Poety 

CoRPOREA NATURA animuv} constarc^ 
animamquei 

or trust the Mantuan Bard^ when ho 
jiings in divine numbers, 

Igneus est ollis. vigor^ tt ciELESxi* 

ORIGO 

Semi^ibus.-^'^-^-^ 

. But 



(I) NOYN 5e 5Jsi», SOMA yiwflj' €Jus yci^ SCi ret ANOHTA 
l^fOYN 7«yyiiotM ; No Boby prodkices Mind :for bow should 
Things devoid of Mind produce Mind I S4dlust de 
Dm etM^ndo^ c. 8. 
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Cb.iV;, But it h now time, to quit these 
Speculations, Those, who would trace 
them farther, and have ieisure for such 
studies, may perhaps find themselves 
led into regions of Contemplation, afc 
folding them prospects both interest^ 
ing and pleasant. We have at present 
said as much as was requisite to our 
Subject, and shall therefore pass ftom 
hence to our concluding chapter. 

CHAP/ 
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CHAR V. 

Subordination of Intelligence — Difference 
of IdeaSj both in particular Men^ and 
in whole Nations — Different Genius <^ 
different Languages — Character of the 
English, thf Oriental, the Latin, and 
the Greek Languages-^Superlative Ex^ 
cellence of the Last — Conclusion. 

V/RiGiNAL Truth C^), haying the Ch.,V. 
most intimate ^connection with the sur 
D d 2 preme 



r«) Those PhilosopliiBrs, whose Ideas of Being andi 
Knowledge are derived from Bddi/ and Sensation^ have a 
short nxethod to explain the Nature of Truth. It is a 
^adUiam thing, made by every man for himself ; whick 
CQQies and goes, jnsrt'as it is remembered a;nd forgot; 
which in th^ order of things makes its appearance the 
tost of any, being not oAly subsequent to sensible Ob* 
ject^^ but even to our Sensations of them, According^ 
to this Hypothesis, there are many Truths, which have 

been, and arc no longer ; others, that will be^ and haye * 

not 
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Ch, V; preme Intelligence, may be said (as it 
were) to shine with iinchangeable splen- 
dor, enlightening throughout the Uni- 
verse every possible Subject, by nature 
susceptible of its benign influence. — 
Passions and other obstacles may pre- 
vent indeed its efficacy, as clouds and 
vapours may obscure the Sun ; but it- 
self neither admits Diminutionj nor 
Change^ because the Darkness respects 

only 



not been yet ; and multitudes, that possibly may neTer 
exist at all. 

But there are other Reasoners, who must surely haye 
Had Tery different notions ; those I mean, who represent 
Truth not as the last^ but the^r^^ of BeiDg;s ; wha call 
it immutable^ eternal^ omnipresent ; Attributes, that ail 
Indicate something more than human. To these it must 
appear somewhat strange, how men should Imagine, that 
a crude account of the method how theif perceive Truth, 
yrzs to pass for an account of Truth itself; as if to de- 
scribe the road to London^ could be called a Description 
of that Metropolis. 

For my own part, when I read the detail about ^^84- 
tlon and Reflection, and am taught the process at large 
bow pi^ Ideas are all generated, I se^m to Tieir the hu- 

1 ' Qiau 
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t>nly particular Percipients. Among ChV, 
these therefore we must look for igno- 
rance and errour, and for that Suhordi^ 
nation of Intelligence^ which is their na- 
tural cottsequence^ 

We have daily experience in the 
Works of Art, that apartial Knowledge 
iyill suflSce for Contemplation^ tho' we 
know not enough, to profess ourselves 
.Artists; Much more is this true, witji 
respect to Nature; and well for man- ^ 

, Dd3 kind 

mail Soul ia the light of a Crucible, where Truths ard 
produced by a kind of logical Chemistry. Thej^ may 
coai»st (for aught we know) of natural materials, but 
' are as much creatures of our own^ as a Bolus or Elixir. 

If MUioh by hfs Urania intended io represent 
Truth, he certainly referred her to a much more an« 
iient, as well ais a far more noble origin. 

■ Heavenly bom ! , 

^tfore the hills appear^ dy or fountains Jlow*d^ ^ 

Thou with eternal Wisdom didst converse ^ 
Wisdom thy Sister ; and 'With her didst play 
In presence ofth^ almighti/ Father ^ pleased 

. With thy celestial Song. P. L. VIl. 

See Proverbs VIII. 32, &c. Jeremiah X, 10. Marc* 
Antomn. IX. 1. 
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Gh. V, kind is it founxi to be true^ else nercr 
could we attain aay natural Knawledge 
at all. •FoF if the constitutive FraportionSi 
of a Clock Qtte so s^ubtlje, that few coni 
ceive theiii truly, but tlie Artist him- 
self; what shall we say to those seminal 
TroportionSf which make the essence 
and character of every natural Sul^ect? 
—Partial viewsy the Imperfections of 
Sense; Inattention/ Idleness, the turbu- 
Itence of Passions; Education, local 
Sentiments, Gpinions, and Belief, eon- 
spire in many instances to furnish us 
with Ideas,, some too general^ some too 
pamtifllj and (what is wc»*se than all this^) 
with many that are erroneous^ and con^ 
trary.to Truth. These it behoves us to 
correct gs £gtr as possible, by cool sus- 
pense and candid examination. 

And thus by. a connection perhaps 
little expected, the Cause of Letters? 

and 



and that of Virtue appear to co-in* ^-^^ 
cide^ it^ being the business of both t6 
earamine our Itkm^ and te amend them h^ 
the Standard of Nature and of Truth W. 

In this important Work, we shall be 
led to observe^ how Nations, like sin- 
gle Men, have their /^ect/Ka/* Ideas ; how 
these peculiar Ideas become the Ge- 
isriirs or their Language, since 
the Siymhol must of course correspond 
to its Archetype ^^^ \ how the wisest Na* 
D d 4 tion* 



WvHow Tiscfui to ExHid Science, and indeed to 
K-NOWLEtoGfe in general, a Grammatical Dis<iiHsiTio^ 
into the Etymology and Meaning of Words was esteem- 
ed by the chief and ablest Philosophers, may be s^en by 
consulting Plato in his Cratylus ; Xenoph. Mem. IV. 5 j 
6. Arrian. Epict. I. 17. II. 10. Marc. Antom III* 11. 
V. 8. X. 8. 

(c) H&Ofl. 5CAPAKTHP Ip i^ dii^iirn AOtO*. Stob* 
Capiuntur Signa haiid levia^ sed observatu digna (quod 
fortasse quispium non putarU) de ingefdis eimoribus popu^ 
lorum et nationum ex Unguis ipsorum. Bacon, de Angm. 
Scrent. VI. 1. Vid. etiam. Quintil. h. XI. p. 675. Edit. 
Capperon. Diog, L. I. p, 58. et Menag, Com. Tusii. 
Disp. y. 16. 
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Ch. V» tidnsf, having the most and besi Idea^^ 
will consequently have the best and 
most copious Languages \ how others, 
whose Languages are motley and copi-* 
pounded, and who have borrowed from 
different countries different Arts and 
Practices, discover by Words, to whom 
they are indebted for Things. 

To illustrate what has been said, by 
a few examples. We Britons in our 
time have been remarkable borrowers, 
as our multiform Language may suffici- 
ently shew. Our terms in polite Lite- 
rature prove, that this came from Greece ; 
^ our Terms in Music and Painting, that 
these came from Italy ; our Phrases in 
CqoJferi/ and War, that we learnt these 
from the French; and our Phrases in 
Navigation, that we were taught by the 
FJemings and Low Dutch. These many , 
and very different Sources of our Lan- 
■ guage may be the cause, why it is so 
deficient in Regularity and Analogy. 
Yet we have this advantage to compen- 
sate . 
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«atte the defect, that what wei want in Ch. v. 
Elegance J we gaia jn C(^iousnesSi in 
w^hich last respect few Languages will 
be found superior to our own. 

Let us pass from ourselves -to the 
Nations of the East. The W East- 
ern World, from the earliest days, has 
been at all times the Seat of enormous 
Monarchy. On its natives fair Liberty 
never shed its genial influence. If at 
any time civil Discords arose among 
them (and arise there did innumerable) 
the contest was never about the Form of 
their Government ; fpr this was an ob- 
ject, of which the Combatants had no 
conception;) it was all from the poor 
motive of, who should be their Master, 

whether • 



CdJ ^la, y»q TO ^aXfxwTcpo/ thdci roc. viBn ot /xsy Ba^CaffOi ruv 

riv ^t<nr(yrtKriif d^x^^f ^^^* ^va-yi^^mitris. For the Barba- 
rians btf being more slavish in their Manners than the 
Greeks, and those of Asia than those of Europe, submit 
to despotic Government without murmuring or discontent. 
Arifit. Polit. III. 4. 
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Gh. V* wheth^i;' a CyTU9 ot an Artaa:effsafj a 
Mdhvmet or » Mustapheii 

Such was their Condition, and what 
was the consequence ? — ^Their Ideas be-- 
came consonant to. their servile State, 
and their Words became consonant ta 
' their servile Ideas. The great Distinc- 
tion^ for ever in their sight, was that of 
Tffpant and l^ave ; the most unnatural 
one conceivable^ and the most suscep* 
tible of pomp, and empty exaggeration* 
Hence they talked of Kings as Gods, 
and of themselves, as the meanest and 
most abject Reptiles. Nothing was 
either great or little in moderation, but 
every Sentiment was heightened by in- 
credible Hyperbole. Thus tho' they 
sometimes ascended into the Great and 
Magnificent (^)^ they as frequently dege-. 

nerated 



(^) The truest Sublime of the East may be found ill 
the Scriptures, of wiich perhaps the principal cause 19 
the intrinsic Greatness of thc^Subjects there treated $ 
the Creation of the Universe^ the Dispensations of di* 
Tine Proridence^ 5tc. 
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nerated mto thye Tumid and Bomhdst. Ch. V* 
The GreeJcs too &fAsia became infected 
by their neighbouirs, who were often at 
times not only their neighbours^ but their 
masters ; and hence that JiUxuriance of^ 
the Asiatic Stihy unknown to the chaste 
eloquence and purity of Athens. But 
of the Greeks we forbear to speak now, 
as we shall «peak of them nlore fully> 
when we have first considered the. Na^ 
ture or Genius of the Romans. 

Ajstd what sort of Peoplie^may we pro- 
nounce the Romans? — A Nation en» 
'gaged in wars ^and Qommotions, somb 
foreign, some domestic, which for seven 
hundred years wholly engrossed their 
thoughts. Hence therefore their La isr* 
GUAGiE became, lijce their Ideas , copi- 
ous in all Terms expressive of things 
political^ and well adapted to the pur-^ 
poses both of History and popular Elo^ 
quence. — But what was their Philosophy? 
— As a Nation, it was none, if we may 
credit their ablest Writers. And hence 
the Unfitness of their Language to this 
1 ^ Subject; 
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Ch. V^ Subject J a defect, which even Cicero in 
compelled to confess, and more fully 
makes appear, when he writes Philoso- 
phy himself, from" the number of terms, 
which he is obliged to invent Oh Vir^ 



See Gc. de Fin. I. C. 1, 2, 3. HI. C. I, 2, 4. &c* 

but in particular Tusc. Disp, h 3. wliere he says, Phi- 
i^Oiomikjaadi usque ad ham atatem^ nee uUum habuU lu^^ 
men Lit£earuii Latin arum ; quaiUustrandaet excUasu 
da nobis est; ut siy &c* See also Tltsc. Disp, IV. 3. and 
4cad. I. 2. where it appears, that till Cicero applied 
liimself to the writing of Philosophy y the Romans had 
nothing of the kind in their language, except some mean 
performances of Amafanius the Epicurean, and others 
of.the same sect. How far the Romans were indebted 
tb Cicero for Philosophy, and with what iiidustry, as 
Well as eloquence, he cultivated the Subject, may be 
seen not only from the titles of those Works that are 
now lost, but much more from the many noble ones 
still fortunately preserved. 

The Epicurean Poet Lucretius, who flourished near* 
'ly at the same, time, seems by his silence to have over-*- 
looked the L(2f2rt writers of his own Sect ; deriving all 
his Philosophy, as well as Cicero^ from Grecian Sources ; 
and, like him, acknowledging the difficulty of writing 
in Philosophy/ in Latin^ both from the Powr(y of the 
Tongue, and from the Novelty of the Subject* 

Nee 
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gil seems to have judged the most tru- Pl^- V. 
J J of his Countrymen, when admitting 
their inferiority in the more elegant 
Arts he concludes at last with his usual 
la^ajesty, 

Tu 



Nee me antmifdllit^ Graiqrum ohscura reperta 
Difficile irdustrare Latinis versibus esse^ 
(Multa novis rebus prc^ertim quom sit agendum^) 
Propter egestatem lingujb et kerum notitatsm : 
Sed tua me virtus tamen^ et sperata voluptas 
Suavis an^kituB quemvis perferre laborepi 
Suadet Lugr. I. 137-. 

Ih the same age, Varro, among his numerous works^. 

wrote some in the way of Philosophi/ ; as did the Patriot 

Srutus, a Treatise concerning Virtue, much applauded 

by Cicero ; but these Works are now lost. 

< 
Soon after the writers above mentioned came Hcu 

RACE, some of whose satires and epistles may l^e juStlf 

ranked amongst tlie most valuable piecQS of Latin fhu 

losOphy^ whether we consider the purity of their Stile, 

or the gre^t Address with which they treat the Sub« 

ject. 

After Horace^ tho* with as long an interval as f^om 
the days of Augustus to those of Nero^ came the Satirist 
Persius, the friend and disciple of the Stoic Comutus ; 
to whose precepts as he did honour b^' his virtuotis Life, 
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Cb. V. Xu REOEEfi IMPaBUIO POPULOS, Ro^ 

mane^ memento^ 
^Ha tibi erunt artes) pacis^ue imp^ 

nere merem^ 
Farcere subjectis^ et deb^llare superboi^ 

'From 



so his vorks^ thp' small, shew an early proficiency in 
the Science of Morals. Of him it m^ be said, that he 
is almost the single diffjcuU writer among the Xofin Clas« 
sics, whose meaning has sufficient merit to make it worth 
while to labour through his' obscurities. 

'i^ the same degaievote and tyrannic period, liveil 
ftfso S^^cA; whose character, lioth as a Man and a 
Writer, is discussed with great accuracy by thonoblQ 
HuthoT of ihe Cbaracterisiks^ to whom we refer. 

Under a milder Dominion, that of .Ha^bian and the 
\4f^oninesy lired Aulus Gellius, or (as some call him) 
A<»SU(IU8,. an entertaining writer in the miscellaneous 
yr&j; well skilled m Criticism and Antiquity; wh6 
tto' he can hardly be entitled to the name trf a PJMso* 
pher, yet dcserres mot to pass unmentioned here, from 
the curious fraginents of Philosophy iaterspersed in hl4 
works. 

With Autus GelUus we r^nge Macrobius, not beeause 
a Contemporary, (for he is supposed to have lived under 

Howrm 
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From considering the Rmians\\etm <^* V* 

pass to THE GREEKS. ThE GrECIAN 

Commonwealths, while they main- 
tained 

Honorius and Theodosius) Ijid from Iris near resemblance^ 
in the character of a Writer. His works, Kke the other's, 
are miscellaQeous ; filled" with M^hology and antient 
Literature, some Philosophy b0ing Intermixed, ^is 
Commentary upon the Somnium Scipionis of Cicero may 
be considered as wholly of the philosophical kind. 

In the safhe age with JuluB GeUius^ flourished Apu^ 
xxius of Madcmra in Africa^ a Platonic Writer, whose ' 
Matter in general far exceeds his perplexed and affected 
Stile, too conformable to the false Rhetoric of the Age 
when he liTcd/ 

* Of the same Country, but of a later A ge, and a harsher 
Stile, was Mabtianus Capella, if indeed he d^errt 
not the name rather of a Philologist^ than of a Philo^ 
9opher. 

After Capella^ we may rank ^alcidius fte Platonic^ 
tho' both his Age, and Country, and Religion are 
doubtful. His manner of writing is rather more agree- 
able than that of the two preceding, nor does he appear 
to be their inferior in the knowledge of Fbiloiliophy> his 
work being a laudable Commentary upon the Tknmm 
txf Pluto. 

T4« 
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Ch. V. tained their Liberty, were th6 most he- 
roic Confederacy, that ever existed. 

They 



TTie last Latin Philosopher was Boethius, who wt» 
descended from some of the noblest of the Roman Fami* 
lies, and was Consul in the beginning of the sixth Cen- 
iury. He wrot^ many philosophical Works, the greatest 
part in the Logical way. But his Ethic piece, On the, 
Consolation of Fkilosophtfy and which is partly prose and 
partly yerse, deserves great encomiums both /or the 
Matter, and for the Stile ^ in which last he approaches 
the Purity of a far better age than his own, and is in all 
respects preferable to those crabbed Africans already 
mentioned. By command of Theodoric king of the 
GotkSy it was the hard fate of this worthy Man to sufier 
death ; with whom the Ijatin Tongticy and the last re- 
mains of Roman Dignity ^ may be saic^ to have sunk ii^ 
ttf ifestern Worlds 

There were other Remans^ who left Philosophical 
Writings ; such as Musonius Rufus, and the two Em- 
perors, Marcus Antoninus and Julian ; but as these 
preferred the Use of the Greek Tongue to their own, 
they can hardly b^ considered among the number of 
Latin Writers, 

And so much fbyxway of sketch) for the Latin 

AuTHoi\4 OF Philosophy ; a sms^ll number for so Tasjt 

an Empirci, if we consider them as all the product of neai^ 

"912 successiye centuries. 

Th^ 
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They were the politest, the bravest', and Ch.v. 
the wisest of men. In the short space 
of little more than a Century, they be- 
came such Statesmen, Warriors, Orators, 
Historians, Physicians, Poets, Critics, 
i^ainters, Sculptors, Architects, and 
(last of all) Philosophers, that one can 
hardly help considering that Gox^den^ 
Period, as a Providential Event in 
honour of human Nature, to shew to 
what perfection the Species might 
ascend^^). 

Now 



(£) If we except Homer y Hesiody and the L^ric Poets, 
Ve hear of few Xxredan Writers before the expedition of 
Xerxes. After that Monarch had b^en defeated, and 
the dread of the Persian power was at an end, the 
Effulgence of Grecian Genius (if I may use the ex- 
pression) broke forth, and shone till the time of Akmn^ 
4er the Macedonian^ after whom it disappeared, and ne- 
ver rose again. This is that Golden Period spoken of 
abore. I do not mean that Chreece had not many writers 
of great merit subsequent to that period, and especially 
of the philosophic kind ; "but the Great j the Striking^ 
the Sublime (call it as you please) attained at that time 
to a ht)ight, to which it neyer could ascend in any after 
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ChJiT. Now, THE LANCl/ilOE Of THESJB 

Greeks was truly like themsclTCS, it 
wa^ conformable to their transcendant 

and 



The samf kind of fortune befel tlie pe<»pie of Rom^, 
When the Punic wars were ended, and Carthage their 
dreaded rival was no more, then (as Horace informs us) 
dey began to cnltiTate the politer arf«. It was soon 
after this, their great Orators, and Historians, and 
Poets, arose, ^nd Home, like Greece^ had her Golden 
Periody which lasted to the death of Octavius Ceesar* 

I call these two Periods, from the two greatest Ge- 
niases that flourished in each, oneTHESociiATic Pehioo, 
the other the Ciceronian. 

There are stUI farther ^ analogies subsisting between 
' them. Neither Period commenced, as long as solicitude 
for the common welfare engaged men's attentions, and 
such wars impended, as threatened tJieir destruction by 
Foreigners and Barbarians. But when once these fears 
were oyer, a general security soon ensued, and instead 
of attending to the arts, of defence and self-preseryation, 
. they began to cultivate those of Elegance and Pleasure. 
Now, as these naturally produced a kind of wanton in- 
solence (not unlike the vitious temper of high-fed ani- 
mals) so by this the bands of union were insensibly dis- 
solved. Hence. then among HncGreeks that fatal Pc/o- 

ponnesian 
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and universal Genius. Where Matter Cb- V. 
BO abounded, Words followed of course, 
E e 2 and 



ponnenan War, which together with other wars, its ini* 
mediate consequence, broke the confederacy of their 
Commotiweatths ; wasted their strength ) made thei9 
jealous of each other i and thus paved a way for the 
contemptible kingdom of Macedon to enslave them all, 
amd ascend in a few years to universal Monarchy. 

A like luxuriance of prosperity sowed discord among 
the Romans; raised those unhappy contests between 
the Senate and the Gracchi ; between S^Ua and Marius; 
. i»etween Pompetf and Cmsar ; till at length, after the last 
struggle for liberty by thote brave Patiiots Brutus ind 
Cassias at PhUipfi^ and the subsequent defeat of Anthony 
at JkHwHy the Romans became sulqect to the dominion 

«f a F£LLOW.ClTI%EN« 

It must indeed be confessed, that after Alexander and 
Qdavius ba4 estaUi^hed their Monarchies, there were 
many bright G^niuses^ wha were eminent under their 
Govemmenf. ArisMla maintained a friendship and 
epistolary correspondence with Alexander. In the time 
of the same Monarch lived Theophraftus^ and the Cynic 
Diogenes. Then also Demosthenes and JEschines spoke 
their two celebrated Orations. So likewise in the time 
of Octavtus^ Virgil wrote his /Eneid^ and with Horace, 

Varius^ 
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Ch.V. and those exquisite in every kind, aa 
the Ideas for which they stood. And 
hence it followed, there was not a snbr. 
ject to be found, which could uot mth 
propriety be expressed in Gveeiin 

Here were Words aj\d. Numbers for 
the Humour of an Aristophanes; for the 
native Elegance of a Pkikmon or Me-* 
nander; for the amorous Strains of a 

MimnermtMS 



Variusy and many otLet fine Writew, partook of his pro- 
tection and ro^al munificeoce. Bat then' it nwist be re- 
Titembsred, that these men wer^ bred and educated in 
the principles of a f r^ GoT^nment. It wa& hence tkey 
derived that high and manly spirit which made thefn the 
admiration of after-ages^ The Snccedsors and Forms of 
GoTcmment left hy Alexander aiid Octamus^ soon stopt 
the growth. of any thing farther in the kind. So tree is 
that noble saying of Ijong^tms — ®^'i»t re y^§ iwwi ri 
q^^owiJMToe, rvf pt««)«X»<pf oi»fln» n BAET^EPIA, a^i«r^«»a«f ^ 
£fAa huBtiw TO -BXf ()fle/*o» W tJfor aAAajX»s i^i^ ^^^ ^'^S^ 
ra, wfwTM* ^iXoTi/u^/air. It is LiBERTY that 9S formed to - 
nurse the sentiments of great Geniuses ; to inspire them 
with hope ; to push forward the propensity of contest oae 
with another y and the generous em^Mion cfiemg tj^Jifti 
ip ra^ik. De S abL Sect. 44. 
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Mimnermm or Sappho; .for the rural 5V^' 
lays of a Theocritus or Bion ; and for the 
sublime Conteptions of a Sophocles or 
Horner^ The same in Prose, Here Iso- 
vrates was enabled to display his Art, 
in all the accuracy of Periods, and the 
nice counterpoise of Dictiom Here 
Demasihenes found materials for that 
nerv^ous Composition^ that manly force 
of unaffected Eloquence, which rushed^ 
Kka a torrent, too impetuous to be 
withstood^ 

Who wete mOire different in exhibit- 
ing their Philosophy^ than Xenophon^ Flo- 
rfo,andhisdisdple, JWs/o^Z^? Different, 
I sayj in their cljaracter of Composition i 
for as to their Philosophy itself, it was in ^ 

reality the mme. Aristotle, strict, me- 
thodic, and orderly ; subtle in Thought; 
isparing in Ornament; with little ad- 
dress to the Passions or Imagination ; 
but exhibiting the whole with such a 
Jiregnant brevity, that in every sentence 
E e 3 we 
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Ch. V. ^e seem to read a page. How exqui- 
sitely is this all performed in Greek? 
Let those, who imagine it may be done 
as well in another Language, satisfy 
themselves, either by attempting to 
translate him; or by perusing his trans- 
/ lations already made by men of learn- 
ing. On the contrary, when we read 
either Xenophon or Plato, nothing of this 
method arid strict order appears. Tiie 
Formal atnd didactic is wholly dropt. 
Whatever they may tpach, it is without 
professing to be teachers ; a train of Dia- 
logue and truly polite Address, in 
which, as in a Mirrour, we behold hu- 
man Life, adorned in all its colours of 
Sentiment and Manners. 

And yet though these differ in this 
manner from the Stagirite, how diffe- 
rent are they likewise in character from 
each other? — Plato^ copious, figurative, 
and majestic ; intermixing at times the 
/acetious and satiric; enriching his 
1 Works 
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l^TorJcs with Tales and Fables^ and the Cfa. v. 
mystic Theology of g^ntient times, ^c- 
nophon^ the Pattern of perfect simplici- 
ty; every where smooth, harmonious^ 
and pure; declining the figurative, the 
marvellous, and the mystic; ascending 
but rarely into the Sublime; nor then so 
much trusting to the colours of 5tile, as 
to the intrinsic dignity of the Sentiment 
itself. 

Thb Language in the mean time, in 
which He and Plato wrote, appeals to 
suit SQ accurately with the Stile of both, 
that when we read either of the two, 
we cannot help thinking, that it ish^ 
alone, who has hit its character, and 
that it could not have appeared so ele- 
gant in any other manner. 

And thus i» thb Greek Tonqujb, 

fnom its propriety and universality^ mad€ 

for all that i$ greats find all that ($ Hau- 

E e 4 tifuU 
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s^^ tifulj in eoery Suhjecti and under ever}/ 
Form of writing. 



Graiis ingenium^ Graiis dedi^t ore 

rotunda 
Musa loqui. 

It Were to be wished, that those. 
€imongst us, who either write or read, 
with a view to employ their liberal lei*» 
sure (for as to such, as do either from 
views more sordid, we leave them, like 
Slaves, to their destined drudgery) it 
were to be wished, I say, that the libe* 
ral (if ttiey have a relish for letters) 
would inspect the finished Models of 
ijrrecian Literature i that they would 
liot waste those hours which they can- 
not recall, upon the meaner produc- 
tions of the French and English Press ; 
upon that fungous growth of Novels 
and of Pamphlets, where, it is to be 
feared, they rarely find any rational 

pleasure 
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pleasure, and more rarely still, any solid Ch- V* 
improvement. 

4 

To be competently skilled in antient 
leamitig, is by no means a work of such 
insuperable pains. The very progress 
itself is attended \vith delight, and re- 
sembles a Journey through some plea- 
jsaiit Country, where every mile we ad- 
vailce, new charms arise. It is certain- 
ly as easy to be a Schalar, as a Game- 
ster, or many other Characters equall}^ 
illiberal and low. The same applica- 
tion, the same quanlity.of habit will fit 
us for one, as completely as for the 
other. And as to those who tell us, 
with an air of seeming wisdom, that it 
is Men, and not Books, we must study 
to become knowing ; this I have always 
remarked, from repeated Experience, 
to be the common consolation and lan- 
guage 6f Dunces. They shelter their 
ignorance under a few bright Exam- 
ples 



ADVERTISEMENT, 

4^HE following Notes are either Trans-^ 
latiom of former NoteSy or Additions to 
them. The additional are chief y Extracts 
from Greek Manuscripts^ which (as th^ 
Author has said already concerning others 
of the same hind) are valtiable both for 
their Rarity^ and for their intrinsic 
Merits 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES: 

Jl AG. 05.— — TO Stop, ^-c] Tjbe Quotation from 
Proclus in the Note may be thus rendered — That 

THING li AT REST) wluch FOB A TIME PRIOR AND SUB- 
SEQUENT It IN THE SAME PLACE,, both itsetf on^ its 
Parts, 

P. 105. In the Note, for ytytofAtwf read ytfoixtwv^ and 
render the passage thus — For by this faculty Cnamelj the 
faculty of Sense) Ke neither know the Future^ nor the 
Past, but the Present only. 

P. 106. NoT« (d)*'] The passage of Pluloponus^ 
here referred tOy but by mistake omitted, has respect to 
the notion of beings corporeal and sensiblcy which were 
said to be nearly approaching to Non»Entitys, The Au» 
thor explains this, among other reasons, by the follow- 
ing — Uus J« rots fti «ai yMtrvtoi^si ; U^urov (Ah, Iwu^in hravQx 
TO tr«f iXflw It* ^ TO fUXXov, ravrx Je fA,v ovra' to (/.sv ya^ ^9«- 
vifltt iL SM fTisW) TO ^ ivtJ hr avfjt.7ra^at9itt ^ rf XS^^V '^^ 
^vciKX tf<kvl», fiiiAXov ^« rris Kiimaribfs ivrtjv vot^awki^yM efi 
%f ovof . How therefore ia it that they tqiproach nearly to 
Non^Eniitysf In the first place y became here (where 
they exist), exists the Past and the Future, and these 
are Non-Entitts / for the one is vanished^ and t> tio 
more^ the other is not as yet. Now all natural Substances 
pats away along with Time, or rather it is upon4heir Mom 

tion that Time is an Attendant. 

P. 119. 
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P« 119 — ia the Note here subjoined mention is made 
of the Real Now, or Instant, and its efficacy. Ta 
which we may add, that th^re if not only a necesganf 
Connection between Existence dxidthe Present Instant j be- 
cause no other Point of Time can properly be said to be^ . 
but also between Existence and Lifey because whatever 
lives^ by the same reason necessarily Is, Hence Sophedes^ 
sneaking of Timepresenty elegantly says of it — 

The Living, and now present Time. 

frachin. V. 1185. 

F. 227. — ^The Passage in Virgil^ of which Servtus\\exQ 
speaks, is a description of Turnus'^ killing two brothers, 
.4mycus ^nd Dipres; after which the Poet says of him, 

-- — curru abscissa DuoRU!k$ 
Suspendit capita. — • ? 

^ This, literally translated, is — he hung up on his thartot 
the heads of Two persons^ which were cut off^ whereas 
the sense requires, of tHE Two persons^ that is to say, 
of Amicus znd Diores. Now this by Amborum would 
have been exprest properly, as Amborum me^s The 
Two ; by Duorum is exprest improperly, as it means 
only Two indefinitely. 

P. 259. — The Passage in Note (o) from Themistius^ 

»ay be thus rendered— iVa^wre in many instances ap^ 

pears .to make her transition by little andUttle^ so that in 

some Beings it may be doubted^ whether ijiey are Animaly 

or Vegetable. 

P. 294. 
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V,994t^N<^(p}^Tkfi^mf^ in ^hfimmbert^ things 

«MAm^im£ME]f(^j£; iiwft f^^ffWfk.ta Motion, Pined, 
«iM Vi^^^ ^4«» ^«/A^ <2f ^^i^« Tiwct 7%^ |)xisTfeir«9 4f 
Mfift (^thfsg u knmn ami iffisputail§9 M wM ihm 

EssfiKCE is^ or Natufct is among the most diffkUlf things 
to discern. The Soul also is in the same Class : that it is 

inmethiHgiUnmimiknti M wM it i^i if a m^tfema 

P. 340 — liANGUAGB— INCAPABLE Of COjtfMUNICATINft 

Demonstration.] See Three Treatises, gr Vol. I. p. 
220, and the additional note to the words, The Sour^, 
of infinite Truths^ &c. 

P. 3S8 — in the Note^y<?/ so h^ld the Philosopher qf ' 
^almesbury, and the Author cfthe Essay^ &q.] 

PhUoponuSp from th(5 PhUosQph^ gf Plato f^jid Pi/tha- 
goraSy seems to have far excelled thes^ Moderns in hi$ 
account of Wisdom or Philosophy, and its Attributes^ 
or essential (Jharficters, — "l^tov y»g pXoa-ofi»t to h roTs 
VTo^XfTs tx>i<Tt Itc^^^oif Itilai Tflv K9.ifm»v, 9^ TO iv rots ^0\>^7f 
fyycrt )^»uu»v Jfj|«/ t/w itqt^t$ti(rtr it 7«f Jf ^X«?<^ '»'» ?«5E*', 
f>drfyis {lege fair%s) >^ vjt^^f^Sis i^oitpvtatv {'aAvrt y^q ^j^^%v)^ 
»hh* « {lege Jira) tJ fiafoeof rir^f f/winf' a^i kwos t^ IWTra 
it»fo^iv, ♦xxi rJnotf^v tjfe7(^. It j^ t^b pRjoper ^usjness 
OF Philosophy to gHEW i^ many thjng§, wh|cij[ ^ave 
Difference, what is their Common Character ; and 

IN MANY things, WHXfcH HAVE A CoMMON CHARACTER, 

mu^ WHAT IT 18 THE¥ Dif FBli. It is indeed no difficult 
F f matter 
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fttoiter to sheto the common Qiaracter of a Wood^Figeon 
and a Dove^ (for this i^ evident to every one), but rather 
to tell zchere lies the Difference ; nor to tell the difference 
between a Dog and a Horse, but rather to shew, what 
they possess in common. Philop. Com. MS. iii Nicomach. 
'Arithm. 

P. 379— THEY ARE MORE EXQUISITE THAN, S^'C.^ The 

, Words of Aristotle, here referred to, are these — ^aXAm 
J' f r< TO i htxM 3^ TO KxXo¥ h rots t5)5 ^vcrtus t^ots, VI If roX^ 
rvts riyrki. The Principles of Design anc? Beaut y are 
more in the fVorks of Nature, than they are in those of 
Art. ' 

P. 379-r-WE must of necessity admit a Mind, &c.] 
The following quotation, taken frpnS the third Book of 
a manuscript Comment of Proclus on the Parmenides of 
Plato, is here given for the sake of those, who have cu- 
riosity with regard t6 the doctrine of Ideas^ as held hj 
antient Philosophers. 

d/ 5y Ikuvois iifsae, pviriov art roivrx- vjo-vra, oV« o^ara, ^^oitix 
jc v'rro (nXrnfuv, tj airo rxvlofAxra If «y, vi yLccr airiacf* a>X awo 

Xoyos, y^ itrtat, y^ rat a/r/as, x^ «tw r» otifanKiayixrot x^urlu 
tZv OLq-xpv, 'aqos ru KjO (pytaiv ^ A^iToriXyts' ^sT «t^o rZv x,»rx 
erviJi.iotQnx.os atrtuv tlnai ra, ycaO^ avru, rujuv ya^ sxQaa-ts to xa- 
X T« avyi.QiQriMS' j>J?i tS aTro Tajlo/Aara zj§^(3vre^ov av ^v to xar^ 
it/T/ajr, 1/ >^ 0,^0 rocvUfjftoirfi ret 06*ot«t« 5» rvv ^xn^Zv, 

' . // 
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|f therefore xze are to relate concisely the Cause ^ why the , 
Hypothesis of Ideas pleased them (namely Pannenides^ 
^Zeno^ Socrate^f &c.) we must begin by observing^ that all 
the various visible objects around us^ the heavenly as well ' 
as the sublunary^ are either from Chance, or according 
to /? Cause. From Chance is impossible ; for then the 
more excellent things (sudi as Mind^ and Reason^ and 
Cause, and the Effects of Cause) will be among those 
things that come last, and so the Endings of tilings will be 
more excellent than their Beginnings. To which too may 
he added «rAar Aristotle says; that essential Causes 



OUGHT TO BE PRIOR TO ACCIDENTAL, in as mUCh as EVE- 
RY ACCIDENTAL CauSE IS A DEVIATION FROM THEM ; SO 

that whatever is the effecf of such essential Cause [as is 
indeed every work of Art and human Ingenuity] must , 
* needs be prior to that which is the Effect of Charu^e, even 
though we were to refer to Chance the most divine of visiffU 
objects [the heavens themselves]. 

The Philosopher, having thus proved a definite Cause 
of the World in opposition to Chance^ proceeds to shevr * 
that from the Unity and concurrent Order of things this 
(Cause must be One. After which he goes oh as fol- 
lows; 

*—-'£/ /xsv Sy aX«yoy rSro, otroirov era/ ya^ r/ 'CraX/y ruf 
va-Tept^v Tns r^roin- uirltzs a^iTrJoVf to Kxtoi Xoyov ^ yvucriv -eto/Sv, 
tiaoi t5 Vlavros h, 9^ tS "0X« ft'ifof, lo'Ttv aTT* airias «Aoya 
TftiSro. 'E/ 5« Xoyov e'^oy, 7^ avro y/voier^coy,- oTS«y lavTo Swa rvv 
'^Sjavruv £irtov o>, vt rSro ayyoay, dyvovia-Ei rh stxvra ^vaiv. 'E< 

Jl 9<??y, or/ xar ^c/av IffTi tS -uaylw oltriov, to ^e u^nriKivus \t- 

F f J2 ■ . J^J 
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ipvtthti- o#5w Sf i§ TO n»», i§ A»ii9» i| & ri na?, «* h-f i$ • 

Atiw. Kflt*. I* tSto, ?to< iif lotvTi &fm jSAiwop, j§ I«tn4 yifZtrxov^ 

'x«y Aoy«f, j^ ri if/^n, «? wy to n5», j$ ^$-iP « «PTy to n5i^ ^f 
|y dtrtuy x^€*^ W vk^s.-^-^Now IF THIS CauSE BE VOIP Ol^ 

RsAsovy thai indeed woM beubntrd; ftr then agti$ 
, there would be semeihimg amtmg those ^dfige^ tahkk mme 
hut in order ffMre excdient than their Priuc^ erCmue. 
. Imteen by mere excellent j something operaOt^ stoberding 
40Re0eoH 0md Kmzoledgef ond tfet mthm that Urdoeree^ 
aada Parte/ that fVhole^ tohich ity tehat ii is^ from a 
tJause devoid cf Reason* 

But ^y efn the cofdrarjfy THs Cxvea or tjbe Umnss b 
BB A. Cause, hating Reason end knomag iteeffp it ef 
course knows itself to be the Casue^uU things; else^ he* 
ing ignorant of thisy it would be ignorant of its own na^ 
iure. But if it ksiowj that from its tbet Esbencb it is 
THE Ca{»g of the Universe, and tf thaty tridch knewe 
em part of a Rekdum d^aki^^ kneaselse ef nettstity 
the other^ it kneimsfer this reason dtfsdtely the thing of 
vihich it is the Cause. It knows therefore the \J%u 
VERSB, and all things out of which the Universe is com' 
posed^ of aU xMch also it is the Cause* Bat if this be 
trucy it is evident that by looking into itself, and bt 
knowing itself, it knows what comes after itself, 
AND n st^BssatTENt. It is, therefore^ thrqgigh certain 
Reasons and Forv$ ^etoid of MATinca that it Jcwms 
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those mundane Reasons and Forms, tmtefwkkh the UnU 
verse is composed^ and thai the Dmverse is in itj as in a 
Cause p distinct from and tBtthpi^ the Matter. 



P. 380 — ^agr1eeaj»b tq which IpiAs thb&e Woeks 
ARE FASHXOiTEP^ Sf€,'\ It 19 ^poii theiie PriBciploa tbsv^ 
Nicom/ochus in his Ariihmedcy p. 7> calls the Supreme Be* 
ing an Artist^U rjl rS rt^rn QtS hotwi^ in Dei artifids 
ftisnte. Where PhUoponus^ in bis manuscript Comment^ 
observes as follows— tix»/t»ji» ^arl rov 0«o», us ^»i\m ras 
m^rdts dirias «§ r^s \lyHS dvrZv s^ovra. He catts GoD an 
AwtWiy as poseeiBing laiih^ hhueif tkejhrst Causes of off 
thingsy and their EMomm at Proportvme. Soon aftct 
j^^eaJkiBf of those ^katch^s, after wbkh PfttSLters work 

and finish their Pictures, be subjoins &<rv^ Str 4a<«V« 

•!f ra. ToiaZrct €nu»yfai^iA.ecrot ^Xsifoilis, sroiS^sy ro^i rt, sra; 

Ktr iX>C ffio», OT/ ra iM¥ rr!^t.vyLtay^a^yi0»r» oiriKvi htrtv, Jxtr- 
voi Ji. oi h TV ®tu A070/ 'i^yttvisot j^ ^acvliy^tioi ha-tv, As 
therefore we, looking upon such Sketches as these^ make 
such and such particular things j so qiso the Creator^ look^ 
ing at those Sketches of his ^ hath formed and adorned -with 
l^uti^Mii things here belofw. We must remember^ how» 
ever, that the Sketches here are imperfect ; but that the 
Other f, those Reasoks orVroportions, which exist in QoJ^y 
are AitCBeiYjrAx. and if L-rEitrEGT. 

It H according to this Pbilosophj, that MUton repre. 
toits €hd, aftor he had created t^is visibl^ World, con- 
templating 

Ff3 how^ 
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^how ttfShow*d 



In prospect from his throne j how goody how fairj 

Answeuing his great Idea. 

P. Lost, VII. 556. 

Proclus proves the Existence of these General Ideas 
ar Universal Forms by the following Arguments— — 

h roiwv Iffy dirlat r5 tjaflos dvroj ru \t¥»i zsoiwot, to ^\ avrH 
TftJ w»a< tjoidv dvQ rvis savr^ vtouT tta-txs t5to If/ «j^«- 
rus, bVs^ TO 'usotiy^tyov SsvTs^wf >o o l^i 'csquTus^ ^t^ua-t «r5 
1xroia//,£yw ^svji^ciis' oiov ro vjv^ o^ ^t^ua-i ^eg^oTula aXX«, jc 
if/ ^e^fMV, i >^VX^ ^i^Mcrt l^mt, 9^ iy^tt ^<uwy 9^ lisl xj»iloint iSois 
mf dhvi&fi Toy Xoyov, oax dvru r» uitott eoiti, k^ 'to eurtoif bv rS 
tjtcvlos dvrZ TM lifxt c7o/5v t5to If/ vr^wrus, ovc^ noo^y^os ^iv- 
ri^'jjs. 1/ 5^ Koaixos -ciX^^w/Aa l/Jwy sf / tjaylo/o/y, c/^j ^y 3^ cy t« 
«/T/fti Ta X00-/X8 TavT* isj^wTwr TO ya.^ avTo aiiriot k^ ^A/oy, j^ 
o-EXiiv»jy, >^ oiyQguirov vWtftjo-f, 3^ /Vwoy, >^ oAwf Ta ii^n, rai h 
ru zjofSli. ravra, a^x tj^urus «f /y h r^ dirlot t« vsailoSj aXXos 
yiXios zjoc^ai rlv l/x^ayij, j^ aKkos avB^uvoSf ^ rujv It^uv o/jiOix'S 
sKocroy. 5f/y *fa Ta tt^ri -n;^© Twy kforOtiruv, >^ a/T/a uVTuf Ta 
^vfAm^ytKo, Kxrm, Toy h^fifAsvov Xiyov, h rv t^ta rS xo5-/x8 cjaylcf 
i/T/a -zjfoyflrafjj^oyla. if therefore THE Cause of the Uni- 
verse i'C a cause which operates mercli/ by coastings and if 
that which operates merely by existing^ operate from its 
own proper Essence^ such Cause is Primarily^ what 
ITS Effect is secondarily, and that 'which it is primarily^ 
it giveth to its ^Effect secondarily. It is thus that Fire 
both giveth Warmth to something else^ and is itseyzcarm ; 
that the Soul giveth Life y and posscsseth Life; and tfus 

reasoning 
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reasoning you may perceive to be true in all things uhat^i 
every which operate merely by existing. It follows, there* 
forey THAT THE Cause of the UNIVEHSE5 operating txfter 
this manner^ is that primarily, which the World 1% 
SECONDARILY. If therefore the World be the pleniiiidt ' , 

-of Forms of all SortSy these Forms must also be frima- 
ftiLT im the Cause of the Wo alld, for it was the same 
Causey which constituted the Sun, and the Moony and 
Many and Horsey and in general aU the Forms existing in 
the Universe. These therefore exist primarily in the Cause 
of the Universe i another Sun besides the apparent y ano* 
ther Many arid so with respect to every Form else. The 
Forms thereforey vreyiovs to the sensible and external 
JFormsy and winch according to this reasoning are their 
active and efficient CauIses^ are to be found pre-ex- 
isting IN that ,One and common Cause of .all the 
Universe. Prodi Com. MS. in Plat. Parinenid. . 
L.3. ; ^ * ^ 

We have quoted the above passages f<3fr the same 
reasqn as the former ; for the sake of those, who may 
have a curiosity to see a sample of this aniient Philoso- 
phy, which (as some haye held) may be traced up fron^ 
Plato and Socrates to Parmenidesy Pythagoras y aftdOr* 
pheus himself. • ' 

If the Phrase, to operate merely by existirigy should ap- 
pear questionable, it must be explained upon a suppo- 
sition, that in the Supreme Being no Attributes are ^e- 
condaryy intermittent y or adventitious y but all original, 
ever perfect ?in<Si essential. See p. 162, 359. 

F f 4 That 
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Thai W4 filmM Mt titertfoM tlitek «f a MMmhm* 

iir of tiKiA Diom and GtdaihM idl«as. 

Aat tet HB li«af Kim lA kkr (nm \Migm%^.^^-4Vi' hm^ 

MkdtfAtf Hf 'ih6fiik AvrSh (sc. i^iSvf) Aff^'&a^At dtet *f6f 

9t9»i «roi»»r/xo», £v Si i^ fsroiKo-r jf irt S« twp re ^^ijcfll;* to ytufinJoi, 
if 'SjoiSo'tf, h ^ i^n ivT^ ru tivat vrotio'tf 9^ rdira ifio'aflts ^SS^ 
fkif iirlas tt9»t yoUjMicts ^niMH^ixas a/Mt 9^ wt^s vmmjf rmt 

m 

iMrm ^» ««orcX«jfw yotf. But if im , should ^eha^e to d^U$ 
the peculiar akatacter <^ Ibsas bjf things m9r§ hymn to 
us than themsetoesy let us assumeSrom irATVBAi. Pmkw- 

P&ES THE POWSR OF EFFKCTINC^ MSlkfiliT BT B»a^I|rtf| 

a£^ ^^ Min^gfj /Aflrf they effect ; and from ARTiFicrAi. Pbin^ 
CiPiJE$ THE Power of comprehending aU that they effect^ 
although th^ did not ^ect thtm nmrd^ ^ existUt^ / md 
then uniting those twoy let us sa§f that bsAs 4r^ at <mim 
the EFFioisNT and XNTBu.iesNv Cav»bs {f aU dmgspr»» 
duced according to Natun. FjrMi Itook ihe sMMid 4i 
tho 6am« Commeat. 

, The Schoolman, 7%omas Aquinas^ a subtle and acute 
writer, has the foUowiag Bentenca^ perftectlj oMIreatlollcf- 
ing with this Philosophjr. JUs onuses iOn^ptttantmr td 
Divinum Inielkctum^ sioutmtffioMifaddrt^nu 

Tfca 
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The V«rses* of Orpheus on this subjo6i may be fbiiai 
in ^o tra^X)^ Mundo, atciibtd to Jtrntoikp |p. U^ £ciRr% 

Zws. i^env ysvrro, Zwus x. r. A. 

P. 391. — Wherie all things lis inteloped, 4*^.] 

— o^a CTff lr< TA nOAAA x«r« ^i rtva /Af^<^/Aoy, ro^«vrd( 
9^ TO EN liiu¥o t7^a t5 fU|i0y*«» <M(t« to trayTig ayA^ks' k ya^ 
9Vy tis iTJtyt^f^ KaBim^ o ^vtiatviros f^o|t Xiytty aXA' EN 
flS IIANTA. ^9 numerous as is the Multitude of In- 
3>iTi»vAL8 by Partition, so' numerous also' is thai Ykiv* 
ciPLE OP Unity by universal Impartibiiity. For it is 
not One, as a minimum is one (according to what Spen- 
cippus seemed to say^) but it is One, as being ^ll 
things. Dam^scius cn^i ^A^x^w, MS. 

P. 408 — the wisest Nations — the most copious 

Languages.] It is well pbserved by Muretus NuL 

li unquam, qui res ignorarent^ nomina, quibus eas exprt^ ' 
merent, quasierunt, Var. Lect. VI. 1. 

P. 411— — But what was their Philosophy?] 
The same Muretus has the follawing passage upon the 

Roman Taste for Philosophy. Beati atitcfn ilU^ et 

opulently et omnium gentium victores KoMAviy inpetendis 
honoribusy et in prertsandis citihusy et in exteris nationibus 
verbo componendis^ re compilandis occupatiy philosophandi 
curam servis aut liber tis suis^ et Grceculis esurientibus re» 
linquebant, Ipsi^ quod ab avaritia^ quod ab ambitione^ 

quod 
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quod a voiujf^atibus reliqiium erat temporis^ ejus si par-^ 
tern aHqftam out ad audiendum Grcecum quempiam philoso>- 
phumy out ad aliquem de pMlosophia libellum vel legendum 
vel scrihendum conttdissent^ jam se ad eruditioms culmen 
pervemsscj jam' met am a se et prqfligatamjacere Gfrcedam 
soniniabant. Var. Lect, VI. 1. 
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.DJECTIVE, how it differs from other Attribu- 
tives, such as the Verb, and the Participle, 186. 
verbal, 1-87. pronominal, 189. stridtly speaking can 
lia?e no Genders, — — 190 

Adverbs, their chara^er and use, 192 to 194. Ad- 
verbs of Intension and Rentission, 195. of Com pa- ' 
rison, 19jS to 199. of Time, and Place, and Mo- 
. tion, 204) 205. made out of Prepositions, 205. Ad- 
verbs of Interrogation, 206. affinity between these 
last, and the Pronoun relative, 206 to 208. Adverbs ^\ 
derived. ftom eve^y Part of Speech, 209. found in 
every 'Predicament, 210. called by the Sfbics 
TletiiSiiilnfy — — — ibid, 

«£scuiN£s, — — — 419 ' . 

A£.EXANi)¥:iEi Aphrodi^iensiIs, 294, 310, 433. his Ac- 
. count of Phansy or Imagination,- ' " — - 357 

^LfiXANDEii and Thais, 71. his* influence upon the 
Grdek Genius, — ' — 419, 420 

Amafanius, — — '• — — 412 

Ammonius, his account of Speech, and its relations^ 4. 
of the Progress of human Knowledge from Complex 
to Simple, 10.. of the Soul's two principal Powers, 17. 
of the Species of Sentences, ibid, his notion of God, 
55, quoted, 59. his notion of a Verb, 87, 193. hi* 
notion of Time, 100. illustrates from Homer the Spe- 
cies of Modes or Sentences, 145. quoted, .154. hils 
notion of conjunctive Particles, and of the /Unity 
which they produce, 241. qapted, 278. his account 
^f Sound; Voice, Articulation^ 4c 321, 328. of 
' . thft 
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the distin^on between a Symb^ and t Resemblance, 
331. what he thought the huiiian Body with respedi 
to the Soul, 334, his triple order of Ideaa or Forms, 

Jnalj^ and Synthesis^ % 3, 367. analysis of Cases,, 975, 

a7a, «85 

Anaxaooras, .^ .^ ^^ 269 

Anthologia Gr. — — ^^ 47, 50 

AnTOifiKtJSy -^ 183, Sia, 405,407, 416 

ApoiiLomus, the Grommarian^ esplaiAs the SpMies of 

Words by the Spede» of Letters, 37. hia tiegant 

name for the No«tt and Verb, 33. quoted, M. his 

idea ol a Proftouft, 6d, 67. quoted, 70. eisplaias the 

Dlfttfai6tto« and Rektion between the Article aad tha 

Pronoun, 73, 74* Ms two S^pedes of A^t 0t Indi- 

aatlpn, 77. hoMs a wide dijOferenoe betweeti the Pre-r 

positive and <Subjun6iiye Articles, 78. expkdae the 

nature of the Subjun^ye Article, 80. corredi Uotner 

from the doarine of Enclitics, 84. $5. Ibs notiOB of 

that Tense called the Ptmteriium peffeOumy U9. 

holds the Soul's disposition, peculiarly exf^n^ hj 

Verbs, 141. his notion <^ the Indicative Mode, 151. 

of the Future, impljed in all Iraperatiyes, laS. et* 

plains the power of those past Tenses, fonnd ia the 

Greek Imperatiyes, 156. his idea of the Infiniiiye, 

165. his name for it, 166. quoted, 168, 175. his 

Aotion of middle Verbs, 176. quoted, 179, 181, 195. 

explains the power and effiedt of the Greek Atikky 

217 to 323. holds it essential to the Proaoun not to 

> coalesce with it, 235 to 338. shews the different 

force of the Article when differendy placed in the 

tune Sentence, 331. quoted, 338, 33P, his idea of 

the Preposition, — -^ ~ 361 

4 Apu- 
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Afvuavp^ abort acoount of tim, *^ . -^ 415 
AoiriNJM^ Tkovab, qiioied, -— -— 440 

Jhrgument a priori i? « pofilerimi^ 9, 10. v^idi «£ the 
two more natural to Man, ^ — •-* 9Md. 

AaiSTOPHANJEt, •«. .^ — 4^ 

AaiSTOTLX, kis «otioa of Tmth, 3. quoted 8. Uf notion 
of the diiference l>etween things absoiviety pnor, and 
Tehihely prior, P, 10^ quoted, 15. Ms DeiiiadoA of a- 
Sentence, 19. of a woi^ 30L of Sabstuice, 9SL 4i« 
Tides tfarags into ^bstanee and Accident, 30. liow 
manj Parts of Speedi he admitted, and why, ^ 33, 
34, 4c. his Aotion of Genders, 42. his aeoo«nil 6f 
4he metafkoticdi ose of S^ 4^ quptod, j»5, 5^, 89* 
ills Defioiaoa of a Verb, iH5. his notion of a Now 
or Instant, 102* ofS^RsatMMi liaiited to it, i04^ 105, 
431. of Time, 10^, 107. of Tineas dependiwco on 
Ih^Sottl, 112. q«oted, 119, IW. his notion of Snb- 
stance, ^tO% calh Euripidei » «i^ric> 223. hinself 
calJad the Staginiej why, ft6id?. a diftinaion of his, 
924. his definition of a Conjunction, 230. a passage 
in his Rhetoric explained, 240. his account of RcU» 
tives, 286. his notion of the divine Nature^ 30U 
whom he thought it was probable the Crods should 
tore, a02. his notion of IntellcA and ln<»iligiUe <>b- 
jeas, ibid. hM Words foimded in Compa^, 314, 
315. quoted, 310, 320. his accottiit of the Siameols 
or Letters, 324. his high notion of Principles, 325. 
quoted, 3,57, 379, 434. his notion of the difference 
between moveable and immoveable Existence, 360« 
between intelleftual or divine PLeasixre, and that which 
is subordinate, ,«6i(rf. quoted, 361. his notion of the 
dirine Life or Existeuce, oompajed with that of Man, 

362. 
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362. of the difference between the Greeks and the 
Barbariansy 409. his chara^er, as^a Writer, com. 
pared with Plaio and Xenophofij 421. corresponds 
-With JlemndeTy — — — 419 

'Arithmetky founded upon what Principles, 352. (Set 
Geometry,) its subject, what^ 367. owes its Being to 
the Mind, how, — — — ibid. 

Art^ what, and Artist, who, — 111, 352 

'Abticles, 31. their near alliance with Pronouns, 73. 
of two kinds, 214. the first kind, 214 to 232. the 
second kind, 233 to i36. English Articles, their 
difference and use, 215. Greek Article, 219. Articles 
denote pre*acquaintance, 218, 220; thence eminence 
and notoriety, 222 to 224. with what words thej 
associate,^ with what not, 224 to 229. Grreek Article 
marks the Subje6t in Propositions, 230. Articles, 
instances of their effedt, 231, 232. Articles prono. 
minal, 79, 7i, 233. instances of their eiFedt, 235, 236, 
347. Sabjun6^iTe Article, see Pronoun rolative or snb^ 
jundlive. 

Ariiculationy see Foiee. 

AscoNius, — — ^— f— 132 

Attributives, 30, 31. defined, 87. of the first order, 
87 io 191. of the second order, 192 to 211. See 
Verb, Participle, Adjective, A»verb. 

AuLUS pELLXUs, short account of him as a Writer, 414 

B 

Bacon, his notion of Universal Grammar, 2. of aniknt 
Languages tind Geniuses, compared to modern^ 288. 
of mental Separation or Division, 306. of Symbols, 
to convey our Thoughts, 334. of the Analogy. 

' betweeR 
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between the Geniuses of Nations and their ttan- 

guages, — — — — / 407 

Being or Sxisiencej mutable, immutable,* 90, 371. 

temporary, superior to Time, 91, 92. See Truthy 

God. ' . 

Bellisarius, — N — — 150 

Blemmides, Nicephorus, his nation of Time present, 

119. his Etymology of 'Ew/r»JiEAU, 368. his triple t)rder 

of Forms or Ideas, •— — — 386 

Bodi/^ Instrument of the Mind, 305. chief Object of 

tnodern Philosophy, 308. confounded "with Matter, 

'309. human, the Midd's veil, 333. Body, that, or 

Mind, which has precedence in different Systems, 392, 

393 
Boerhaave, -I- . -T- -r- . 321 

BoETHiVs, how many Parts of Speech he admitted 
as necessary to Logic^ 33. his idea of God's Exist- 
cnoc, 92. illustrates from Firgil the Species of Modes 
or Sentences, 146. quoted, 312. held Language 
founded in Compadt, 313. refers .to the Deity's unal- 
terable Nature, i|6l. his notion of original, intelli- 
gible ' Ideas, 397. of the difference between Time 
(however immense) and l^tcrnity, 389. short ac- 
count of his Writings and chara6ter, — 416 
Both differs from Two^ how, — — 227 
BauTus, . r- ^- rr- 413,419 



CiESAR, C. Julius, his Laconic Epistle, — 178 

CiESAR, OcTAvius, influence of his Government upon 
the Roman Genius, ■ . .'-r- — 419, 420, 

CalLTMACIIVS, — . . -— -rr .52 

Cases, 
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Cms, icttrc^ iny snek thing ia »odenl Ijmgm^h 
t73. name of, whence, 277. NominatiFe, d79 to 
tB% Aceimtrre, 9B%y Wi. Gewtift and Ikthm, 
f84 to «B7. Voca<lr«, wbj oaitM^ 97^. AbUithre, 
peculiar to the Rofnansy and how they emploj^A it, 

«76, «yT 
Cbmsif, CenjiinftiOBt eaniMdt the fear Spedel of, wiA 
liieir e0ias,14S, final Cause, first in Speoulation, bat 
last in £¥ent, ibid, has its peculiar Mode, 14t* peeu- 
liar Conjim^on, f49. peculiar Case, — - 997 
Chalcidivs, 301. short aecount of hfan, <^ 415 
Ckamoty subsequent to Mind and Reason, --«< 434, 435 
Charisius, SosifATcn^ — — ^9, 110 

Cicero, 132, 170, 269, 272, 311, 313,407, compelled 
to allow the unfitness of the Latin Tongne for Phi* 
loM^phj, 411. one of the first Ibat introduced it into 
^M Laiin Language, 412. Qceroman and Socrmtic 
Periods, _ ^ _ 418 

CUyy Feminine, why^ — — — 48 

d^ARK, Dr. Sam. — — ~ 128 

CoMPARisoir, degrees ef, 197 to 190. why Verbs admit 
it not, 200. why ineorapatible with certain Attiilm- 
Hres, ibid, why with all Snbstandres, -^ 2DI 
CoK JUNCTION, 32, its Defini^on, 996. its two kinds, 
S40, 241. Conjun6tions Copulative, 941. Conttnua* 
dye, ibid. Suppositiye, . Positire, 244. Causal, Col^ 
ledliye, 245, 246. Disjundtiye Simple, 252. Adyersa- 
tive, ibid. Adyersatiye absolute, 254. of Comparison, 
255. Adequate, ibid. Inadequate, 256. Subdisjuna- 
ive, 258. Some Conjun6lions have an obscure Signifi- 
cation, when taken alone, — — " 259 
Connective, 3p, 31. its two kinds, 237. its first kind, 
ibid, to 260. its second, 261 to 274- See Conjunc 

TioN, Preposition. 

Con-* 
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CpNSENTius, his notion of the Neuter Gender, 43. of 
middle Verbs, 177. of the positive Degree, — 198 
Cinsonantf what, and why so called, — 323 

ContrarieSy pass into each other, 132* destrttctire of 
each other, •— — -— 251 

.Conoersation^ vthtity — — — ,898 

Conoersionyof AttribatiTCs into Substantives, 38. of Sub- 
stantives into Attributives, 182, 189. of Attributives 
into one. another, 187. of Interrogatives into Rela- 
tives, and vice vers&y 206, 207. of Connectives into 
Attributes, — — — , 205, 272 

CoKN. Nepos, — ^ ~ 212 

Country^ Feminine, why, — — 48 

Dam Aseius, his notion of Deity, — . — 441 
Deathy Masculine, why, 51. Brother to Sleep, — 52 
Declension^ the name, whence, -. — — 278 

DEFfNiTJYE, 30, 31, 214. See Articles. 
DefipUUmsy what, — — — 367 

Ail?/J> — _ _ _- 64, 76 

Demosthenes, — — 49, 419, 421 

Derivatives more rationally formed than Primitives, 

why, — — — — 336 

Design, necessarily implies Mind, — 379, 434 

Diogenes, the Cynic, ' — 419 

Diogenes Laeetius, 34, 145, 154, 317, 322, 324, 407 
DioNYsius of IlaHcamassusy -^ ^r- 84, 35 

Diversity^ its importance to Nature, 250. heightens by 

degrees, and how, — — ibid, to 252 

DoNATUs, — — ' ' — — f4^ 272 



Earthy Feminine, why, -r -*- 47 

G g ECCLE- 



INDErX. 

' EcCLSSIilSTICUd, — — — 5# 

Element^ defined^ 321. primary Articulationj or Letters 
8o called, vHy, ibid, their extensile applicatioo, 329/ 
See Letters. 
jBw^iric, who, . — — — S52 
Endiiicsj among the Pronouns, their character^ 84, 85 
English Tongue^ its rule as to Genders, 43« a pecuUar 
privilege of, 58. expresses the power of contradistioc. 
tive and enclitic Prononns, 85. its poverty as to the 
expression of Modes and Tenses, 148. its aiiialogy 
in the formation of Participles, 185, 18^ neglected 
by illiterate Writers, t^scf. force and power of its Ar-r 
'tides, 215 to 233. shew^ the Predicate of thePropo^ 
fiition by position, as also the Accusative Case of the 
Sentence, ^6, 274, 276. its character, as a Lan- 
guage, — — — ^4f>B 

EpicTttus, — -^ — 310, 407 

E^<r»j/>nj, its Etymology, — — • • 3QS 

Ether Masculine, why, -t- . — 46 

Euclid, a difference between him and-KiV^a?, 69, his 
Theorems founded upon what, -— 340 

Euripides, — * — 52, 310, 331 

Existence^ differs from Essence^ how, — ^, 294, 433 
Experience^ founded on what, — 352 

Experiment^ its utility, 352. conducive to Art, how, 
•ibid, beholden to Science, tho* Science not to that, 353 



Form and 3Iaiier^ 2, 7. elementary Principles, 307. 
mysteriously blended in their co-existence, ibid, and 

' 312. Form, its original meaning, what, 310. tranis* 
ferred from lower things to the highest, 311. pretax- 
istent, where, 312. de|^ribed by CicCroy ill, 313, im 



INDEX. 

- SfC^ch, trhaf, si 5, S^6, 3^7, &<*. form 6f F^orJhf, 

^12. triple prder of Formd in Aft, 3(74. ' ill Nature, 

577. intelligible' or dpeciflc Forms, tbeir j^eculiar 

cbaractef, S64, 3(55, 872, S80,*Sfid, 436, 4i8. 

Fortune^ Fcmlfline, why, — -^ 67 

FuJCLtB, — — — . . 183 

G. 

Gaza Theodoae, ' his DefiaitioA of a Word| 21. ex- 
plains the Persons in Pronouias, 67. hardly admits tlie 
Subjunctire for an Article, 78. his aocount of the 
Tenses, 129. of Modes, 140. quoted, 151. calls the 
Infinitiye the Verb's Noun, 165.' quoted, 181. his de» 
finition of an Adverb^ 195. arranges Adrerbs by 
classes according to the order of the Predicaments, 
dlO. explains the power of the Article, ^18. quoted^ 
^25. explains the different powers of conjunctive Par«i 
tides, 245. of disjunctiye, 249. hid singular explan»» 
tion of ^ Yerse in Hemer^ 253. quoted, 262, 271 

Gemistus, GreorgmSf otherwise Phtho^ his doctrine of 
Ideas or iatell^ibk Forms, , — -^ 395 

Genders^ their origin, 41« their natural number, 42. 
(See Sex) why wanting to the first and second Pro* 
noun, — — — . — 69 

Genus and Species^ why they (but not ^ndiriduals) ad. 
mit of Number, — — — 39 

Geometry^ founded on what Principles, 352. that and 
Arithmetic independent on Experiment, iM. (See 
Sdenee.) its Subject, wh^t, 367. beholden for |t to 
tfa'e Mind, how, -— • .;^ , iJnd. 

(Jon, expressed by N^uteirs, such as ^i %?», Numen S^c, 

»why, 54, 55. as Masculine, why, ibid, immutable, 

G g 2 and 
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and superior to Tim^ and its distinctions, 99. idlwise, 
and always wise, 301 . immediate objects of liis Wis- 
dom, what, ihid. whom among men he maj be sup- 
posed to loFe, 302. Form of Forms, sovereign Artist, 
31^, 31 3| 437. above all Intensions and Remissions, 
169, 359, 439. his Existence different from that of 
Man, how, 360^ 363. his divine Attributes, 361. his 
Existence necessarily infers that of Ideas or exemplary 
Forms, 379, 380, 436. exqdisite Perfection of these 
divine Ideas or Forms, 380, 437. his stupendous view 
of all at once, 389, 390, 442. region of Truth, 162, 
391, 40^, 405. in him Knowledge and Power unite, 

440 

Goody above all utility, and totally distinct from it, 297. 
sought by all men, 296, 298. considered by all as va- 
luable for itself, ibid, intellectual, its character, 299. 
See Science^ Goo. / 

GORGIAS, — — — 52 

Grammar J philosophical or universal,^ 2. how essential 
to b'ther Arts, 6. how distinguished from other 
Grammars, — — — -^ 11 

Grammarians^ error of, in naming Verbs Neuter, 177. 
In degrees of Comparison, 198. in the Syntax of Con* 
junctions, — — — 238 

Greeks, their character, as a Nation, 415, 4'<^. Asiatic 
Greeks^ different from the other Greeks, and why, 410. 
Grecian Genius, its maturity and decay, 417, ^. 

Greek Tongue^ how perfect in the expression of Modes 
and Tenses, 147. for«e of i^s imperatives in the past 
tenses, 156. wrong in ranging Interjections with Ad- 
verbs, '289. its character, as a Language, 418, 423 

G^ocijrus^ his System of the T^nse^, — 128 

H. Herac 
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H. 

Beraclitus, Saying of, 8. his System of things, what, 

369, ^70 
Hermes, his Figure, Attributes, and Character, 324, 
325, 326, Authors who hare writ of him, 326 

Hesiod, called o wo/urif, the Poet, by Platoj — 223 
Hoadlt's Accidence, — — 128 

Homer, 50, 52, 82, 84, 145, 149, 221, 223, 235, 253, 

273, 285, 308, 417, 421 ' 
Horace, 57, 80, 125, 142, 163, 169, 178, 199, 207, 

232, 260, 413, 424, 425 
I. 
Ideas^ of what^ Words the Symbols, 341 to 347. if only 
particular were to exist, the consequence what, 337 
to 339. general, their importance, .341, 342. under- 
talued by whom, and why, 350. of what faculty the 
Objects, 360. their character, 362 to 366, 390. the 
only objects of Science and real Knowledge, why^ 368. 
acquired, how, 353, to 374. deriyed , whence, 374, 
SfC. their triple Order in Art, 376. the same in Na- 
ture, 381. essential to Mind, why, 379, 380, the first 
and highest Ideas, character of, 380, 440. Ideas, their 
; different Sources, stated, 400. their real source, 434, 

438 
Jeremiah, — — — 405 

Imagination^ what, 354. difiers from Sense, how, 355. 

from Memory and Recollection, how, ibid. 

Individualsy why so called, 39, 40. quit tl^eir character, 

how and why, 40, 41. their infinity, how expressed 

by a finite number of Worcis, 214 to 217, 234, 346. 

become objects of Knowledge,, how, — 369 

Instant. See Now. . 

Intellect. Soe Mind. 

G g 3 Inter. 



INDEX. 

IiTTCitJECtiONS, their applicnition and eflbct, 289. nm 
distinct Part of Speech M^itK the Ghrebks^ though with 
the Latins, 289* their character and description, 290 

Ihterrogaiiony its species e;i:plained and illuBtrated) \^l^ 
to 154. InterrogatiFes refuse the Article, wh^i 229 

Johannes Gra»jmat. Se^ PmiiOpoNus. 

isocrates, . — — — 421 

Julian, -t- — — . 414 

If. 

KUSTEE, -^ --' - ^^ l?(l 

Ktt^wk^^y if ^ny more excellent than Sensation, the 
consequence, — — — 371,372 

L. 

LAiTGtTAGE, how Constituted, 327. defined, 329. founded 
in compact, 314, 327. (See Speech.) symbolic, cot 
imitatiTe, why, 332 to 355. impossible forlt to express 
the real Essences of things, 335. its double capacityi 
why necessary, 348. its Matter, wltat, 349. its Form, 
what, ibid, its Precision and Permanence deriyed 
whence, 345. particular Languages, their Identity, 

, whence, 374. their Diversity, whence, ibid. See En* 
glishy Greek, Latin, Oriental. 

Latin Tongue, deficient in Aorists, and how it suppliet . ^ 
the defect, 125. its peculiar use of the Prosteritum 
Perfectum, 131. has recourse to Auxiliars for some 
Modes and Tenses, 148. to a Periphrasis for some 
Participles, 185. in what sense it has Articles, 
233. the Ablative, a Case peculiar to it, 276. right 
in separating Interjections from the other Parts of 
Speech, 289, 290. its character, a3 a Language, 411. 
not made for Riilosophy, ibid, 412. sunk with Boe^ 
thius, — .— ■- , — 416 

Letters, 



INDEX. 

Liilerif whbt Socrates thonglil of their InTentor^ 925 •* 

divhie honours paid him. by the Egyptians ^ ibid. Se« 

EUment. 

Liberty^ its influence upon Men's Genius^ — 420 

Idfe^ connected with Bein^, — 300, 301, 432 

LiNNiEUS, — — — 44 

iMeraturej its cause, and that of Virtue, connected, 

liow, 407. atttient, I'ecommended to ^ae Study of the 

liberal, 42*4. its peculiar effect with regard to a man^s 

diaractor, — — 425, 426 

Logicy what, — . — — 3, 4 

LoNGiNus, noble remark of, -* — 420 

LvciAN, — — — 41 

LutiLius, — —* ^— ibid. 

Macrobius, short account of him, 414. quoted, 127, 

, ' 157j 168 , 

JMfon, rational and sodti, 1,2. his peculiar^ ornament, 
what, 9. first or prior to Man, what, 9, 260. his Ex- 
istence, the mantier of,' what, 359. how most Hk^Iy 
to adrance In bapphiess, 362. has within him some- 
thing dfyine, 302. his Idea«, whenee derived, 393 to 
401. Medium, through which he derires them, what, 
359, 393. his errors, whence, 406. to be corrected, 
how, — .^. _ ibid 

Manuscripts qvLotedy of OhYMnoiyoftviy 371, 394,395. 
of PuiLOPONus, 431, 433, 437. of Pkoclus, 434, 
435, 438, 440. of Damascius, — 441 

Marcianus Capella, short accpunt of him, 415 

Master Artist^ what forms his character, — 111 
Matter joined with Formy 2,^7. its original meaning, con* 
founded by the Vulgar, how, 309. its extensiTO cha- 
racter according to antient Philosophy, 308. described 
Gjg 4 . bjf 
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/ hyCkeroy 313. of Language, what, 315. describedl 
at Urge, -^ -*- — 315^ SfCm \ 

Maxxmus Ttrius, his notion of the supreme Intellect, 

Memory and RecoUectiony what, 355. distinguished from 
Imagination or Phansy, how, , — r ibid* 

Meiaphory its use, — — 269 ^ 

Mettfhysidam fnaderny their Systems, what, — 392 
Milton^ 13, 14, 44, 45, 47, 49, 51, 53, .56, 59, 60, 
112, 124,' 147, 207, 2«7, 268. 404, 437. 
Mxin> (not Sense} Irecognizes time, 107 to 112. nniver- 
sal, 162, 311, 312, 359. differs not (as Sense does) 
from the objects of its perception, 301. acts in Part 
through the body^ in Part without it, 305. its high 
power of separation, 306, 366. penetrates into all 
things, 307. NoD^ 'xXixor, what, 310. Mind difiers 
from Sense, how, 364, 365. the flource of Union by 
Tiewing One in Many, 362 to 365. of Distindtion by 
viewing Many in On^, 366. Without Ideas, jresemblet 
what, 380. region of Truth and Science, 371, 372. 
tiiat or Body, which has precedencei, 392, Sfc. Mfaid 
human, how Spontaneous and easy in its Energies, 
361, 362. all Minds similar and congenial, why, 395 
Modes or Moons, whence derived) and to what end 
destined, 140. Declarative of Indicative, 141. Poten- 
tial, 142. Subjunctive, 143. Interrogative, ibid. In- 
quisitive, ibid. Imperative, 144. Precative or Opta« 
tive, ibid, the several Species illustrated from Horner^ 
Virgil, and Miltoriy 145 to 147; Infinitive Mode, lis 
peculiar character, 162, 163. how dignified by the 
Stofcsy 164. other Modes resolvable into it, 166. its 
application and coalescence, 167.. Mode of Science, 
of Conjecture, of Proficiency, of Legislature, 168 to 
170. Modes compared and distinguished, 149 to 160. 
. • Greek 
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Oreek ImperatiTes of the Past explained and illvs- 

trated, _ _ — 156,157 

Moofij Feminine, .why, — — 45 

Motion^ and eren its Prlyation, necessarily imply Time, 

95 

IfuRETUs, qnoted, 441, 442. hid notion of the Ho- 

mansy — — — ibid. 

If USONIVS RUFUS, — — 41 6 

^' . 

NameSy proper, what the consequence if no other 
words, 337 to 339. their use, 345. hardly parts of 
Language, — — 346, 373 

Nathan and Datid, — *— 232 

Nature, first to Nature^ first to Man, how they differ, 
9, 10, frugality of, 320. Natures subordinate snbser^ 
vienft to the higher, — . "^ ^^^ 

NiCEPHORUs. See Blemmides, 

NiCOMACHUS, ' — — -^ 4S7 

Noun, or Sufostantive, its- three Sorts, 37. what Nouns 
susceptible of Number, and why, 39. only Part of 
Speech susceptible of Gender, — 41, 171 

A Now or Instant, the bound of Time, but no part of 
it, 101, 102. analogous to a Point in a jgeometrical 
Line, ibid, its use with respect tO\Time, 101. its mi- 
nute and transient Presence illustrated, 1 17. by this 
Presence Time made present, 116, 117, 118. See 
Time, Place, Space. ' * 

Number y to what words it appertains, and why, 39, 40 

o. 

Oijjedorsy ludicrous^ 293, grate, — 294 

Oeean^ 



INDEX. 

Ocean f UgiS^Ww^ why, -^ . -^ 4^ 

OA.|rimoooaua,, quoted froni a Manuscript — -^bUino. 

tioa of Knowledge, and its degrees, 371, 37^ of ge% 

. n^nl Ideas, the Objects of Science, S94^ M4 

Ore, by natural co-incidence, 162, 173, 192, 241,262 

. to 265. by the help oi external connectires, 241, 26 1 

Otietital Languagesy number of their Parts of Sp^eeh, 

35. their character and Genius, -^ 40QL 

Orpheus^ — — -7- 441 

Otii>, . — ~ 132„ 141, 206 



P. 



F^itTiGiPLE, how different from the Verh^ 04^ 184. it« 
essence or character, 184. how different from the 
Adjecttre, 186. See Miribt^ivey Latin and Ek» 
GJ.ISH Tongues, 

Particulars^ how, though infinite, eicpressed by Wordt 
which are finite, 346. consequence of attadiiog eur« 
selves wholly to them^ — - , »— r 351 

Pausanias, . ^ --• -— — ^ 285 

Perception 3X1^ VoMtton^ the Soups lewUny Powers, 15, 
17. Perception two-fold. 348. In Man what first, 9, . 
10, 353, 359. sensitiTe and intellectire differ, how, 
364, 365. if not porrespondeht to its objects, erro- 

r neous, — -r- — 371 

Period, See Sentence. 

Peripatetic Philosophi/^ in the latter ages commonly 
nuited with the Platonic, 160. what species c^ Sen* 
tenccs it admitted, 144. its notion of Cases, 277. 
held words founded in Compact, — 314 

/ PfRlZOIflUS,- 
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PERizoinus, his rational aceount of the Persons in 
Nouns and ProQouns3 -^ — 171" 

Persius, 76, 163, 372. fhprt accoimt of his chai'ac- 
tcr, — ^ _ _ 413 

Per$ons^ first, second, third, their Origin and Use, 

65 to 67 

Pkan^^ See Imugination, 

PuiLOPOMUs, his notion of Time, 431. of the business of 

• Wisdom or Philosophy, 433. of God, the Sore- 

reign Artist, .^ •-^ .^ 437 

Philosoph^y what would banish it out of the World, 
203, 394. its proper business, what, 433.- antient 
differs from modern, how, 308. modern its chief 
fibject, what, ,,^ *._ — ibid 

Philosophers^ antient, who not qualified to write or tal]£ 
about them, 270. provided words for new Ideas, 
how, — — — — S69 

philosophers^ modern, their notion of Ideas, 350. their 
employment, 351, their Criterion of Truth, ibid* de- 
duce all from Body, 302. supply the place of occult 
Qualities, how, — » _ 393 

PUtccy mediate and immediate, 118. applied to Hlustrate 
the present Time, and the present Instant, ibid, its 
various relations denoted, how, 266, 271, its Lati- 
tttde and Universality, — . — 266 

Pjlato, 21. how many parts of Speech he admitted, 32. 
his* account of Genius and Species, 39. quoted, 92. 
his Style abounds with Particles, why, 259. new- 
coined Word of, 269. quoted 325. in what he placed 
real happiness, 362. his two different and opposite 
Etymologies ' of '£<)rini/A9}y, 369, 370. his Idea of Time, 
389. quoted, 407. his character, as a^ writer, com- 
pared with Xenophon and Jristotliy — 422 

Pletho. 
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PtETHO. Sec GeMISTUS, 

Puny, his account how the antient artists ioscribect 
their names upon their Works^ — 135 

Plutarch, — — — 33 

Poetry^ what, — — — 5, 5 

Porphyry, ' - — — — 39 

Position y its 'force in Syntax, 26, 274, 276, 230 

Prsfositions, 32. defined, 261. their use, 265. their 
original Signification, 266. their 8u1)8equent and figu- 
rative, 268. their different application, 270, 271. 
force in Composition, 27 1^ 272. change into Adrerbs, 

272, 205 
Prin^piesj to be estimated from their consequences, 7. 
232, 236, 325. of Union and Diversity, their differodt 
ends and equal importance to the Universe, 250. 
^(See One, Union, Diversity,) elementary Principles 
mysteriously blended, 307. their invention dificult, 
11 hy, 325. those' of Arithmetic and Geometry how 
simple, — — . — 552 

PnisciAN, defines a Word, 20. explains from Pbllosp. 
phy the Noun and Verb, 28, 33. quoted, 34. explains 
how Indication and Relation differ, 63. the nature of 
the Pronoun, 65, of pronominal Persons, 67. his rea- 
son why the two first Pronouns have no Genders, 70, 
why but one Pronoun of each sort, 71. ranges Arti- 
cles with Pronouns' according to the Stoics^ 74. a per* 
tinent observation of his, 88. explains the double 
Power of the Latin Prceteritum, 125, 131. his doc- 
trine concerning the Tenses, 130. * defines Moods or 
Modesy 141. his notion of the Imperative, 155. of 
the Infinitive, 1(55, l66. of Y^'^^s which naturaUy 
precede the Infinitive, 168. of Impersonals, 175. of 
Verb!^ J^euter, 177. of the Participle, 194- *f the Ad- 
verb, 195. of Comparatives, 202. quoted, 210. his 

reason 
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reaton why certain Pronouns coalesce not with the 
Article, 225, 226. explains the diiBFerent powers of 
Connectives ^ which conjoin, 243, 244, 24^. o^ 
Connectives which disjoin, 250. quoted 262, 
his notion of the Interjection, 291- of Sound or 
Voice, — — -^316 

Proclus, his Opinion about Rest, 95, 431. quoted, 310. 
expluns the Source of the Doctrine of Ideas, 434, 

435, 436, 438 

Pronouns, why so called, 65. their Species, or Persons^ 
65, 66. why the first and second have no Sex, 69, 70. 
resemjble Articled, but how distinguished, 73. their co-. 
alescence,74, 75. their importance in Language, 77. re- 
lative or subjunctive Pronoun, its nature and use, 78, 
to 83« those of the first and second person when expres- 
sed, when not, 83. '£yxA/7<x«i and o^OorovaiA^ifott, how dis- 
tinguished, 84. Primitives, refuse the Article, why, 225 

PkoTAGORAS, his notion of Genders, 42. a Sophism of 
his, — — _ _ 144 

Proverbs of Solomon^ ' ^m-^ — 405 

PuBLitrs Syrus, — — — 124 

« 

Q. 

QuiNTiLiAN, — — 154, 233, 407 

Qualities occulty what in modern Philosophy supplies 

theiir place, — — , — 393 

R. 

Relatives^ mutually infer each (other, 251, 286. their 

usual Case, the Genitive, — — ibicL 

Rhetoric, what, — — — 5^ a 

Romans their 'character as a Nation, 411. jRo7//an Ge. 

nius, 1^ maturity and decay, — 418, <^c. 

S. Sallus- 



INDEX; 

SALLOIflVd PuiLOiOPH. — — 401 

S-AXCTius, his elegant accoimt of the different Arts res<» 
j^ecting Speech, 5. quoted^ 36, 163, 171. rejects Im- 
personals, 175. quoted/ S02. his notion of the Coo* 
junction, after ScaHger^ 238. of the Integection, 

291 
ScALioEB, his Etymology of Quis^ 82. his notion of 
Tenses ?rom Grodnusy 128. his elegant obserTation 
upon the order of the Tenses, 138. upon the pre- 
eminence of the Indicatiye Mode, 169. his account 
how the Latins supply the place of Article^ 233 • 
his notion of the Conjunction, 238. his subtle expli- 
cation of its rarious powers, 24^2, to 247, 258. his 
reason from Philosophy why Substaatiyes do not 
coalesce, 264; his origin of Pxi^positions, 266., hit 
Etymology jof Sdentiaj — — 370 

Sciencey 5. its Mode the Indicative, and Tense the Pre^ 
sent, why, 159. its Conjunction the CoUectire^ ^^7y 
246. defended) 295. valuable for its consequences^ 
ibid, for itself, 296 to 30?. (See God.) pure and 
speculative depends on Principles the most simple^ 
352. not beholden to Experiment, thdugh Exp^i- 
ment to it, 353. whole of it seen in Composltieti and 
Division, 367. its Etymology, 369. residence of it-, 
self and its objects, where, 372. See Mind. 
Scriptures^ their Sublimity^ whence, -^ 419 , 

Seneca, _ _ ^ 47, 139. 414 

Sensation^ of the Present only, 105, 107, 139. none df 
Time, 105. each confined to its own Objects, 333, 
369. its Objects infinitCi 338, 353. Man's ixst Per.. 
3 ception, 
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' oepti^n^ iBid. i^ooscquence of attfttMIng iur^^lfe^ 

wkoUy to its; Objects, 351. how ptl&t to Iiit«Ue«tion, 

579* how snlisequeiit^ -^ *^ 991 

Smiience^ definition of, 19, fiO. its tArious Species iiites. 

tigated, 14, lA. UltiitriitAa t^iM Mikot^ 147, 6fc. 

. coQUectioa between Sentences and ModeS; 144 

ScfMroftVfi, correal inferior to meatnl, vhy^ 306 

SSavitfs^ — -— 1^4, «r> 432 

Stat, (Sm Oinder,} transferred in L.angtnge to Bdngs, 

that in Nature Want it, And why, 44, 46. Substances 

atoa^ensceptUile olit, -^ -^ 171 

SuMmJk^K^ -^ IS, 13, dS, 41, 47, M^ 63 , 

iShjp, FeminiAe, idij, * — — 48 

SiMnuoitfs, his trijile Or^er of Ideas or Forms, 381, 

382 
Sonioclss, — ..^ — 4B% 

^oti^ttsleadtnf I^Wets, — — 1*, <!^c. 

SoUHdy species of, 314, 317. the * TXu, or Matter Qf 

I^Bftaage^ 315. defined, 310. Sec Tofce. 
Spacey how ^e, how nnlike to Tiino, 100. See 

Speech, peenUar Ornament of Maii, 1, S. how resolred 
or analysed, 2. its fouir principal Parts, and why 
these, and not others, ^8, to 3U its Matter and Form 
taken together, 307 to 315. its Matter taken s^pa- 
rately, 316 to 320. its Form taken separately, 327 
to 359. necessity of Speech, whence, 332, 333, foiiti. 
ded in Compact, ^^ — , 314, 327 

Spensm, — — — 134, 164 

Spifitgj animal, subtle Ether, nenrous Ducts, Vibrations, 
Sfc. their use in modern Philosophy. Sec Qitalftiei^ 
sccitlt. 



IN D E X. 

Etoxcs^Iiow many Parts of Speech thejJield, 34. ran* 
ged Articles along with Pronouns, 74. their account 
of the Tenses, 130. multiplied the number of Sen- 
tences, 144. allowed the name of Verb to the infini* 
tiTO only, into whicl^ they supposed all other Mddes 
resoiyable, 164 to 160. their logical view of Verbs, 
and thdr Distinctions sub'se^uent, 179 to 181. their 
no^on tf tho Partiqiple, 194..of the Adverb, 195. cal- 
led th^ Xdierh^etilkKhs, and why, ^10. called tho 
Preposition <nJ»58<rixo^ «yf>^«T/ic^r, ^61. inrented new. 
Words, and gave new Significations to <^d ones, 269. 
their notion of Cases, 278. of the "TA^ or Mattet of 
Virtue, -309, '310. of Sound, 316. of the Speciea 
of Sound, 322. their Definition of an Element^ 

324 

^uhject and Predkate^ how distinguished in Ghreeky 230. 

hoyr in Englishy ibid, analagous to irhat in nature, 

. 279 
Substance and Attribute^ 20. tiie great Objects of natu- 
ral .Union, 264. Substance susceptible of Sex, 171, 
41. of Number, 40. coincides not with Substance^ 
. 264. incapable of Intension, and therefore of Com- 
parison, — — — 201, 202 
SuBSTANTiTE, 30, 31. described, 3!^. primary, ibid, to 
62. secondary, 63 to 67. (See Noun, Pronoun.) 
Substantive and Attributive^ analogous in Nature to 
what, — — — 279 
T^iyJitxiMt T^(t^(rvti.Qaiua^ &c. — — 180 
Sun^ Masculine, why, — — 45 
Sylva^ a peculiar Signification of, — 308, 309 
Si/mbolj what, 330* drffers from Imitation, how, ibid, 
preferred to it in constituting Language, why, 332 

T. Tenses^ 



INDEX. 



Tinses^ thm natural Anmber^ and ^why, 110, 120. 
Aorists, 123. ToBSM eitlier parsing or completiTa, 
wbat authorities for t^ese distinetions, 12^ to 130- 
PraterUum perfectutn of the Latmsy peculiar uses of, 
131 to 134. Imperfeciumy peculiar uses of, 135 to 
1 37. order of Tenses in common Grammars not for« 
tuitous, — — — — 138 

Terevce, -i- — 205, 206, 272 

The and A. See Article. 

Them jsTius, 9. his notion how the Mind gains the idea 
of Time, 108. of the dep«ndance of Time on the Soul's 
existence, 112. of the latent transitipn of Nature from 
one Genus to another, — — 259, 43^ 

Theodectes, — — — 35 

Tbeofhuastus, his notion ef Speech under itsTarious 
Relations, 4. mentioned, — , "** 419 

Thehtth, inventor of Letters, 324. See Hermes. 

TiBHLtus, • — -^ 76,132,1^33 

Jhne^ Masculine, whj, 50. whj implied in every Verb, 
95, 96. gave rise to Tenses, ibid» Its most obvious 
dlvisiOa, 97. how* like, how unlike, to Space, 100 to 
103. strictly speaking no Time present, 105. in what 
i»ense it may be called present, 116, 117, 43?^ all 
Time divbible and extended, 118, 100, 101. no ob- 
ject of Sensation, why,. 105. how faint and shadowy 
in existence, 106, 431. how, and by what power, we 
gajn its Idea, 107. Idea of the past, prior to that of the 
future, 109. that of the future, how acquired, 109, 
110. how connected with Art and Prudence, 111. of 
what faculty. Time the proper Object, 112. how 
Hh inti. 



INDEX. 

intimatelj connected ivith the Soul, ibid* order and ra* 
lue of its several Species, 113. what things exist in it, 
what not, 160 to 162. its natural effect on things ex* 
isting in it, 161, 50. described by Plato^ as the 
moving Picture of permanent Eternity, 389. this ac- 
count explained by Boetfiiizs^ ibid* See Now or In. 

STANT. 

Truih, necessary, immutable, superior to all distinctions 
of present, past, and ^future, 90, 91, 92, 159, I6O9 

^ 404, 405. (See Beings God.) its place or region, 162, 
372. seen in Composition and IKTision, 3, 367, even 
negative, in some degree syntheticaJ, 3, 250, 364, 
every Truth One, and so recognized, how, 364, 365. 
factitious Truth, -- -- — 403 



Varro, — — 56, 61, 74, 41^ 

Verb, 31. Jts more loose, as well as more strict accep- 
tations, 87, 193. Verb, strictly so called, its charac-. 
ter, 93, 94. distinguished from Participles, 94. from 
Adjectives, ibid, implies Time, why, 95. Tenses, 98, 
119. Modes or Moods, 140, 170* Verbs, how suscep* 
tible of Number and Person, 170» Species of Verbs, 
173. active, 174* passive, ibid* middle,' 175, 176. 
transitive, 177. neuter, ibid, inceptive, 126, 182. de*' 
siderative or meditative, . 127. formed out of Substan. 
tives, 182, 183. (See TVffie, Tenses^ Mopes.) Imper- 
sonals rejectfed, — -^ - 175 

Verbs SubstarUives^ their pre-eminence, 88. essential to 
every Proposition, jibid* implied in every other Verb, 
90, 93. denote existence, 88. vary, asyaries the fix-. 
ystence, or Being, which they denote, 91, 92, See 

* Being, Tmth, God, 

VerseSy 



INDEX. 

Verses^ logical, — • . — 340 

Vke^ Femiriinej why, — — 56 

ViKoiL, 46, 47, 48, 49, 57, 68, 83, 132. Jiis vpeculiar 

' method of coupling the passing and comple^ye Tenses, 

133 to 136. quoted, 141, 182, H)8, 199,^06,235, 

286, 287, 889, 401, 432. his idea of the Roman Ge- 

nius, — — — • 235,412 

Virtue^ Feminine, why, ^5. . moral and intellectual dif. 

fcr, how, 299, 300. its Matter, what, 309, 310, its 

^orm, what, 311. connected with Literature, how, 

407 

Understandingy its Etymology, 369. human understand. 

ing, a composite of what, — 425 

Vnion^ natural, the great objects of, 264,^79. per- 

ccired by what power, 363. in exery Truth, whence 

deriyed, — — — — 365 

Universe, See World. 

Voiccy defined, 318. sim][)]^, produced how, 318, 319. 
differs from articulate, how, ibid, articulate, what, 
319 to 324. articulate, species of, 321 to 323. See 
Fowely Consonant^ Element. 
Volition. See Perception, 

Vossius, — — — .35, 75, 290 

Fbwe/, what, and why so called, — 321,322 

Utility, always and only sought by the sordid and illibe- 
ral-, 294, 295, 298. yet could have no Being, were 
there not isomething beyond it, 297. See Good. 

W. 

Whole md PartSy — — 7 

Wisdom^ how some Philosophers thought it distinguished 

from Wit, — V^ 368,433 

Words, 



INDEX. 

Words, defined, 20, 31, 338« the serend Spfdei qI^ 
23 to 3 K sjgnificaiit t»y themselTes^ signiicmijt by Re* 
latioji, 27. vari^le, invariable, 94. »isBi£caat Iff 
themselret wA «l09e, 37 to 211. bj 9^tm wd as- 
•ociated, 213 to 274. sigaific^t' by Q^mpaiof^ 3i4, 
327. Symbols, and not Imitation^ 3M» ^yanbolB, of 
what not, 337 to 341. Symbols, of what, 341 1»349, 
372. how, thottgh ib Number fi&ite, 9M» to ei^praav 
infinite Partieoiars, — » — 346, 872r, 373 

WorUj Tinbie and external, tiw pasfliag Picture pf what^ 
383, 437. preserved one and the same, though erer 
changing, how, 384, 385. ita Cause not roid pf Rea« 
son, — — —*-.,- 436 

Writers, ancient polUe, differ from modnrB polite, la 



What ajid why. 



259, 250 



X. 

Xeitophon, 56, 407. his character, as a Writer, com- 
pared with Plato and Aristoitcy — 422, 423 



TX9, 308. See MMer, Sfflva^ 
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